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PREFACE. 


Irishmen  who  feel  for  tlieir  country,  must  take  a 
deep  interest  in  all  that  has  arisen  to  her  within  the 
last  half  century.  To  develope,  therefore,  the  most 
important  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  within  that 
short  space  of  time,  we  go  back  to  ’98,  a year  and 
epoch  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  mind  of  every  lover 
of  his  country.  The  disasters  which  overspread  the 
land  of  Erin,  and  her  green  fields,  during  the  short 
lapse  of  a few  months,  will  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing sheets,  with  accuracy  and  truth.  There  will  be 
facts  made  known,  which  have  not  hitherto  come  to 
light,  and  such  as  will  surprise  and  affect  every  heart 
that  feels  for  the  miseries  of  mankind,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  those  born  on  the  same  soil  with  themselves, 
and  to  whom  a bountiful  Providence  imparted  blessings 
that  have  been  blighted  by  the  evil  genius  of  party  - 
strife,  impregnated  and  produced  from  the  machina- 
tions of  designing  men. 

Every  man  who  has  witnessed  the  scenes  of  ’98,  and 
is  still  living,  must  shudder  when  he  thinks  of  the 
miseries  and  heavy  visitations  that  have  befallen  innu- 
merable localities  and  their  inhabitants,  at  that  dis- 
astrous epoch : “ animus  meminisse  horret  luctuque 
refugit.”* 

* The  mind  shudders  to  remember  it,  and  recoils  upon  itself  with  grief. 
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It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  author  of  this  work,  though 
extremely  young  at  the  time,  (being  then  in  his  17th 
year,)  to  make  peace,  between  the  people  and  Generals 
Lake  and  Dundas,  on  Whit-Monday  of  *98.  The  num- 
ber of  men  assembled  on  Knockallen-hill,  county  Kil- 
dare, when  the  occurrence  took  place,  amounted  to 
6,000  : the  situation  of  every  man  who  appeared,  was 
most  perilous.  The  war  between  the  army  and  people 
had  commenced;  several  battles  had  already  taken 
place,  in  some  of  which  his  Majesty’s  troops  suffered 
a defeat,  and  in  others  the  people  were  defeated  and 
repulsed.  All  these  will  be  faithfully  described,  in 
their  fit  place  and  time. 

Nothing  will  tend  more  efficaciously  to  impress  the 
minds  of  youth  with  prudence,  throughout  every  stage 
of  life,  than  examples  such  as  our  small  history  will 
supply.  “ Orientia  tempora  notis  instruct  exemplis.”* 
The  love  of  country  is  one  of  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  Irishmen,  and  a love  for  information  forms  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  nobleness  of  mind  with 
which  (as  it  is  admitted  even  by  foreigners,)  the  Irish 
are  endowed.  To  suffer,  then,  the  developement  of 
facts  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, during  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  to  lie  dormant  and  untold, 
would  bespeak  a torpor  and  indifference  of  soul,  which 
have  no  real  abode  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  of  either 
sex. 

In  order  that  all  our  countrymen  may  fancy  to  learn 
what  things  are  proposed  to  be  set  forth,  it  is  affirmed, 

* It  will  supply  the  rising  periods  of  time,  with  examples  that  have  been 
made  known. 
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that  nothing  devoid  of  truth  and  justice  (as  must  appear 
to  every  impartial  reader,)  will  be  admitted  into  our 
pages.  Every  portion  and  part  of  the  Irish  people,  of 
every  sect  and  creed,  will  admit,  after  reading  our  pro- 
duction, that  nothing  of  party-spirit  manifests  itself 
throughout ; that  on  the  contrary,  the  author  wishes, 
that  peace,  harmony,  and  concord  may  ever  reign  in 
this  fair  portion  of  the  globe ; and  that  the  present 
age  and  posterity,  may  never  again  witness  a recurrence 
of  the  scenes  of  ’98. 

With  devotedness  to  my  countrymen, 

I remain  their  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  O’KELLY. 


Dublin,  June,  1842. 
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1796. — The  affairs  of  Ireland  were,  at  this  time, 
in  a great  measure,  under  the  guidance  of  the  men  of 
Ulster,  who  were  the  first  among  their  countrymen 
to  evince  a desire  of  procuring  an  equality  of 
rights  for  their  Catholic  brethren. 

After  the  departure  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  ’95,  through  the 
policy  of  the  British  Cabinet,  it  was  seen,  that  a 
disposition  to  right  the  oppressions  of  the  Irish, 
and  to  loose  the  fetters  under  which  their  claims 
had  lain  dormant  and  prostrate,  began  now  to 
manifest  itself.  Ulster  became  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Minister,  and  its  people 
feeling,  that  they  possessed  within  themselves, 
strength  and  means  to  establish  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  save  it  from  utter  degrada- 
tion and  ruin,  resolved  to  be  the  leaders  of  their 
countrymen  the  Catholics,  in  demanding  a resto- 
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ration  of  what  nature  had  given  them — a common 
country  to  defend  against  every  invader. 

The  character  of  the  men  of  Ulster,  in  their 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  was  truly  patriotic, 
though  tinged  in  the  commencement  with  a spirit 
of  an  intolerant  turn.  After  the  assembling  of 
the  volunteers  at  Dungannon,  and  avowing  their 
determination  to  obtain  from  England  the  full 
measure  of  justice  for  Ireland,  and  that  all  restric- 
tions on  her  commerce  should  henceforth  cease  ; 

/ 

the  prospects  of  improvement  in  her  manufactures 
and  national  productions,  were  brightened,  and 
every  species  of  industry  was  invigorated,  and 
flourished  accordingly. 

Ireland's  destiny,  in  a state  of  improvement,  did 
not  long  suit  the  views  of  a British  Minister.  Pit t 
therefore  plotted  her  subservency  to  England,  and 
to  accomplish  this,  division  and  distrust  were 
resorted  to,  as  the  most  efficacious  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  that  wily  minister  to  devise. 

Two  powerful  classes  in  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom, were  to  be  then  tampered  with  ; and  a third, 
though  much  inferior  in  number  to  either  of  the 
other  two,  was  pointed  out  to  be  essential,  in  the 
grand  drama  about  to  be  played  off,  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  British  domination. 

Besides  the  apprehensions  of  superior  greatness 
arising  to  Ireland  from  a free  and  unrestricted 
trade,  the  English  could  not  at  any  period  of  their 
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history,  suffer  their  neighbours  to  equal  them  in 
prosperity  and  wealth  : Ireland  was  to  be  kept  in 
thraldom  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and  to  be  her 
vassal,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
By  dividing  and  ruling  the  Irish,  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  could  only  be  accomplished,  and  one 
of  the  three  parties  in  Ulster,  appeared  to  him  a fit 
and  suitable  instrument  for  his  plans. 

The  Protestants  being  the  favoured  party  of  the 
government,  acceded,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  pur- 
poses which  emanated  from  Pitt  and  his  colleagues, 
who  marshalled  them  into  military  array,  and  in- 
fused at  the  same  time,  a spirit  of  persecution 
against  the  Catholic  community  of  that  province. 
The  Presbyterians  certainly  were  tardy  in  partici- 
pating in  any  of  the  destructive  measures  intended 
against  the  Catholics,  and  to  their  honour  be  it  re- 
corded, that  whole  communities  of  Presbyterians 
in  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  administered  abundantly 
to  the  necessities  with  which  the  Catholics,  flying 
from  the  torch  and  exterminating  sword  of  the 
Armagh  orangemen,  were  overwhelmed.  No  fewer 
than  10,000  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their 
native  spots  and  their  homes ; some  flying  to  Con- 
naught, some  to  Scotland,  where  they  ultimately 
settled,  and  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  colo- 
nise Glasgow,  having  been  generally  mechanics 
and  conversant  in  manufactures. 

The  measures  of  government,  which  at  that 
period  displayed  themselves  in  Ulster,  are  strongly 
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painted  in  a volume  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Hamilton  Teeling,  who  was  arrested  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  person.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  arrest  are  thus  given.  He  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Luke  Teeling,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisburn,  and  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Castlereagh.  They  were  riding  together  and  pro- 
ceeding into  town,  when  met  by  his  Lordship,  who 
after  accosting  him,  very  courteously,  observed,  “ I 
shall  ride  with  you  to  Lisburn ;”  and  accordingly 
they  all  three  moved  forward,  without  any  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Teeling.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
Lord  C.  said  to  the  father,  “ I regret,  your  son 
cannot  accompany  you.”  Turning  then  to  the  son, 
lie  said,  “ Ride  in  with  me.”  C.  H.  Teeling  did 
not  hesitate ; but  to  his  utter  amazement,  when 
entering,  the  yard  was  filled  with  military,  and  the 
gate  was  instantly  closed.  Remonstrance  was  then 
used,  but  of  no  avail ; and  when  requiring  that  his 
father  should  be  admitted,  his  Lordship  said  in  a 
loud  tone,  “ You  are  now  my  prisoner,  and  your 
crime  is  that  of  High  Treason.” 

Mr.  L.  Teeling  being  at  length  permitted  to 
enter,  and  finding  that  his  son  was  put  under  an 
arrest,  demanded  of  Lord  C.  what  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  such  treatment,  and  what  his  son 
could  have  been  guilty  of ; the  reply  that  was 
elicited  by  this,  was  the  same  to  the  father  as  to 
the  son,  viz.  that  High  Treason  was  his  crime. 
Filled  with  indignation,  he  bids  his  son  an  adieu. 
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but  not  without  upbraiding  Lord  Castlereagh  with 
a dereliction  of  principles,*  and  alluded,  same 
time,  to  his  son’s  extreme  youth,  being  then  only 
in  his  18th  year. 

After  this,  C.  H.  Teeling  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  two  dragoons,  and  kept  in  a room  of  the 
hotel,  around  which  a multitude  of  people  were 
soon  congregated,  to  learn  the  cause  of  so  young  a 
man  being  arrested.  Great  excitement  was  raised, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  young  Teeling,  and 
proposals  were  made  to  him,  that  Lord  C.  should 
be  disposed  of  on  his  v^a}^  to  Belfast,  whither  he 
proceeded  to  make  arrests  in  that  city.  An  offer 
was  even  made  to  the  young  prisoner,  by  two 
militia  men,  who  succeeded  the  dragoons  in  guard- 
ing him,  that  he  might  leave  his  prison-room  with- 
out obstruction.  This  humane  offer,  and  also  that 
which  required  his  approval  of  disposing  of  Lord 
C.,  were  both  rejected  by  this  youthful  patriot. 

Many  hours  had  not  elapsed  when  several 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Neilson  and  Russel, 
arrived  from  Belfast,  and  immediately  a cavalcade 
of  dragoons  took  charge  of  ten  carriages^  containing 
all  those  recently  arrested,  and  Mr.  Teeling,  jun.  : 
orders  were  given  to  the  officer  in  command,  that 
no  refreshments  of  any  kind,  should  be  allowed  to 

* In  the  year  ’90,  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  the  Honorable 
Robert  Stewart,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  County 
Down,  by  the  independent  freeholders,  in  opposition  to  a 
minion  of  the  government  of  the  day. 
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be  given  to  the  prisoners,  during  their  route  to 
Dublin.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Castle,  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  no  previous  dispatch  having 
been  transmitted,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the  prisoners,  considerable  delay  and  annoyance 
were  produced  to  them,  particularly  as  the  orders 
given,  when  setting  out  from  Lisburn,  not  to  permit 
any  indulgence  to  be  administered,  were  strictly 
enforced.  At  length,  Kilmainham  was  allotted  to 
these  respectable  men  of  Ulster,  during  the  im- 
pending struggle  in  contemplation  by  the  people. 

It  forms  a remarkable  feature  in  the  politics  of 
Ireland,  that  the  province  of  Ulster  appears  to 
have  been  exclusively  the  only  one  which  was 
organised  so  early  as  October  ’96,  when  the  seizure 
of  many  among  her  people  took  place,  and  when 
the  moment  of  attempt  at  invasion  by  the  French 
wasso  rapidly  approaching.  In  December  following, 
their  fleet  appeared  in  Ban  try  Bay ; and  to  the  arrest 
alone  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the 
North,  their  not  rising  is  attributable. 

Whereas  every  circumstance,  connected  with  the 
convulsed  state  of  Ireland  during  ?98,  makes  it  im- 
perative on  the  historian  of  that  disastrous  epoch, 
to  seek  for  cause  and  effect  through  the  two  pre- 
ceding years ; it  is  a matter  of  necessity  to  deve- 
lope  the  political  career  of  some  individuals,  who 
had  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  these 
times.  We  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  satisfy,  in 
part  at  least,  the  reader,  on  that  head. 
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Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  born  in  Dublin, 
in  1763.  His  father  was  a coach-maker,  who 
sought  an  honourable  livelihood  by  his  trade, 
and  was  originally  from  the  vicinity  of  Naas, 
where  his  father  was  a respectable  landholder. 
From  the  course  of  education  which  was  given  him, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  intended  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law : he  graduated  in  Trinity  College, 
where  he  attained  little  celebrity  as  a student,  in 
consequence  (as  he  confesses)  of  having  a repug- 
nance to  study ; and  this  disposition  to  indolence 
arose  from  an  intimacy  with  some  youths  that  were 
prone  to  waste  their  time  unprofitably  and  in  idle- 
ness. In  his  youthful  career,  T.  W.  Tone  became 
acquainted  with  a Miss  Wethrington,*  then  resid- 
ing with  her  grandfather,  a Rev.  Mr.  Fanning,  in 
Grafton-street.  After  their  marriage,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  leave  Dublin,  and  reside 
with  his  father  for  some  time,  at  Clane,  county  of 
Kildare : here  Tone’s  father  had  been  then  living, 
in  consequence  of  some  loss  to  his  trade  in  the  city. 
After  various  family  discussions,  wherein  it  was 
debated,  how  young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tone  were  to 
be  supported,  it  was  fixed  upon,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  London,  in  order  to  gain  what  his  father 
had  intended  him  for— the  profession  of  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  all  Tone’s  projects  in  becoming 

* This  young  lady  and  Tone  were  married  privately  at 
Maynooth.  She  wras  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  whose  hus- 
band was  the  notorious  informer  in  ’98, 
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a lawyer,  his  early  habits  of  disregard  for  literary 
fame  still  operated  against  him,  and  after  passing 
two  years  in  that  city,  under  a hope  of  succeeding, 
at  some  time,  both  for  his  own  as  well  as  his  lady’s 
sake,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  he  applied 
to  her  grandfather  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  having 
obtained  s6500,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years.  Mrs.  Tone’s  health  was 
seriously  impaired,  during  her  husband’s  stay  in 
London  ; and  in  consequence  of  this,  they  left 
Clarendon-street,  where  they  had  been  living,  and 
rented  a neat  cottage  at  Irishtown,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sea-bathing,  and  to  spend  the  summer  in 
it.  It  was  there  that  Tone  and  Russel  became 
acquainted.  In  his  memoirs  he  mentions  Russel, 
as  a man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity : in  the 
same  page  Thomas  Adis  Emmet  is  introduced,  as 
forming  a triumvirate  in  reciprocal  attachment, 
and  political  projects  : their  hopes  of  elfecting  a 
revolution  were  indomitable,  and  the  steady  per- 
severance of  all  their  acts,  to  accomplish  it,  prove 
that  they  were  all  three  firmly  fixed  in  their 
intentions. 

T.  W.  Tone  being  invited  to  Belfast,  he  assisted 
there  in  forming  the  first  club  of  United  Irishmen 
in  Ulster.  It  was  on  that  occasion,  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Messrs.  Neilson,  Sims, 
Sinclair,  and  M‘Cabe.  On  his  return  to  Dublin, 
in  company  with  Russel,  they  formed  a club  in  the 
city,  on  the  same  principles  as  that  founded  at 
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Belfast.  About  this  time,  as  Tone  observes,  James 
Napper  Tandy,  who  had  been  eminent  for  his 
patriotism,  and  a distinguished  member  of  the 
volunteers,  sacrificed  every  favor  which  the  Corpo- 
ration had  bestowed  on  him,  for  the  love  of  country, 
and  of  the  people.  Tandy  being  pointed  out  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  and  a reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  evaded  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment to  arrest  him. 

Hamilton  Rowan  and  T.  AV.  Tone  avowed  their 
principles  likewise,  and  were  designated  as  men 
directly  opposed  to  the  government.  Rowan  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  his  friend  Tandy,  to  escape 
arrest : he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  lodged  in 
Newgate.  By  a well  planned  stratagem,  however, 
which  was  carried  into  effect,  he  escaped  from 
prison  soon  afterwards,  under  a pretext,  that  he 
and  his  keeper  would  dine  together,  at  a friend’s 
place,  and  that  after  dinner,  they  would  return  to 
Newgate.  An  open  boat  had  been  previously  pro- 
vided and  engaged,  and  by  this  he  was  enabled  to 
gain  the  coast  of  France.  Tone,  immediately  after 
this,  became  suspected  of  having  plotted  with  an 
emissary  from  France,  named  Jackson,  and  to  have 
entered  into  the  design  of  applying  to  that  country 
for  assistance,  to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  English 
yoke.  Offers  were,  soon  after  this,  proposed  to 
T.  AY.  Tone,  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  ; to  which, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  John  Keogh, 
M'Cormick,  and  others,  he  assented.  This  indul- 
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gence  from  the  Government  to  Tone,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Arthur  Wolfe,  then  the  Attorney- 
General,  subsequently  Lord  Kil warden,  who  was 
murdered,  in  Thomas-street,  by  the  insurgents,  in 
1303.  His  fate  should  be  deplored  by  every  think- 
ing mind : he  not  only  interfered  for  T.  W.  Tone, 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  but  also  at  the  disastrous 
moment  of  his  condemnation,  1798,  when  taken  in 
arms,  and  aiding  the  French  in  their  second  attempt 
at  invasion,  during  that  year.  To  the  immortal 
honor  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  whose  memory  will 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  that  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Kilwarden’s  merciful  disposition  for 
Tone,  at  that  awful  moment,  is  entirely  due.  More 
of  this  wThen  we  arrive  at  the  eventful  details  in- 
terwoven with  ’98. 

In  May,  ’95,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  proceeded  to 
Belfast,  and  in  June  sailed  for  America,  together 
with  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  children.  In  their 
passage  out,  the  ship  in  which  they  were,  was 
boarded  by  some  British  cruisers,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  passengers  were  impressed  to  serve  on 
board  his  Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  which  raged  at 
that  time,  between  France  and  England.  Tone 
mentions  to  have  escaped  with  difficulty  himself, 
as  they  had  already  laid  hands  upon  him ; but, 
owing  to  the  screams  of  his  wife  and  sister,  the 
press-gang  permitted  him  to  continue  with  his 
family.  After  his  arrival  in  America,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  French  ambassador,  some  letters  of 
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introduction  ; and  the  interest  which  this  statesman 
from  France  evinced  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in- 
spired Tone  with  the  most  sanguine  hope,  that  his 
Government  would  necessarily  display  a similar 
eagerness  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  pant- 
ing, at  the  time,  for  a close  alliance  with  the 
French  people. 

To  vindicate  T.  W.  Tone’s  character,  from  the 
imputation  of  his  having  broken  faith  with  the 
Government  at  home,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
when  he  acceded  to  the  offer  given  him,  of  going  into 
voluntary  exile,  no  promise  had  been  exacted  from 
him,  not  to  treat,  secretly  or  overtly,  with  a power 
at  war  with  England. 

In  the  January  following,  T.  W.  Tone  took  his 
passage  for  France,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
behind,  whereas  he  supposed  it  would  be  eventually 
better  for  them  to  remain  in  the  United  States, 
He  landed  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  after  a few  days, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  fully  intent  upon  prosecuting 
his  purposes  respecting  Ireland.  Tone,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  French  capital,  found,  that  jealousy 
and  division  prevailed  among  the  Irish  who  were 
then  residing  in  Paris,  particularly  among  such  as 
aspired  to  be  noticed,  in  seeking  aid  for  Ireland 
against  English  rule.  Some  of  his  countrymen 
Tone  avoided,  and  attached  himself  to  those  only, 
in  whom  he  could  confide.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  discovered,  that  his 
cause  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  recommenda- 
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tions  which  the  French  ambassador  in  America 
wrote  to  his  Government  in  his  favor. 

Repeated  assurances  were  given  to  T.  W.  Tone, 
that  an  expedition  upon  a large  scale  would  be 
speedily  fitted  out  for  Ireland.  After  a few  months 
he  became  acquainted  with  General  Hoche,  who 
was  to  have  the  chief  command ; and  from  all  his 
interviews,  he  found  Hoche  sincerely  intent  upon 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Through  him,  Tone  was 
appointed  Colonel,  and  very  soon  obtained  the 
rank  of  Adjutant- Genera],  in  the  armv  now  pre- 
paring for  the  conquest  of  his  country.  His  pecu- 
niary resources  were,  by  his  voyage  to  France, 
and  living  for  some  months  at  Paris,  without  em- 
ployment, worn  out.  To  General  Hoche  he  attri- 
butes his  advancement  to  the  rank  which  he  then 
held  ; he  supplied  him  likewise  with  a month’s  pay 
in  advance,  and  is  called,  from  these  acts  of  bene- 
ficence, and  other  good  qualities,  the  true  friend  of 
the  Irish. 

In  his  memoirs,  Tone  is  very  particular  in 
describing  the  high  qualities  which  that  young 
and  amiable  French  officer*  possessed,  and  em- 
phatically asserts,  that  Hoche’s  devotedness  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  views  on  Ireland,  was  of 

* Hoche  was  the  pacificator  of  La  Vende,  which  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  south-western  France.  He  is  described  as 
a very  tall,  handsome  young  man,  when  Tone  first  saw  him. 
His  manners  were  conciliating  and  affable,  and  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  army  he  commanded,  is  preferred  even  to 
Buonaparte. 
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a superior  cast.  He  deplores  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  ’97,  and  observes,  that  Ireland  lost 
her  best  friend,  in  the  death  of  this  General. 

After  various  delays  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government,  in  forwarding  the  expedition,  it  sailed 
at  length  from  the  harbour  of  Brest,  on  the  15tli 
December,  ’96.  It  consisted  of  17  sail  of  the 
line,  13  frigates,  and  15  transports,  corvettes,  &c., 
having  15,000  troops  on  board,  well  provided  with 
all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war,*  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  arms,  intended  for  those 
among  the  Irish,  who  would  join  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  invaders.  A bad  omen  accompanied 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet ; a 74  gun  ship,  having  500 
men  on  board,  was  totally  lost  the  first  night. 
After  they  had  got  clear  out  of  Brest  harbour,  the 
Admiral  Morard  de  Galles,  and  General  Hoche, 
who  were  both  in  the  same  ship,  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  a storm.  4 6 It  was 
singular,”  says  Tone,  “and  perhaps  the  only 
instance  on  record,  that  an  Admiral  could  not 
have  kept  with  his  fleet,  in  moon-light  nights.” 
From  the  time  of  their  sailing  until  the  return  of 
several  of  the  ships  to  Brest,  17  days  had  elapsed, 
and  the  Fraternite,  in  which  the  General  and 

* There  were  41,160  stand  of  arms,  20  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  9 of  siege,  including  mortars  and  howitzers;  61,200 
barrels  of  powder,  7,000,000  cartridges,  700,000  flints,  no 
sabres  nor  pistols,  but  there  were  composing  part  of  the  expe  - 
dition, 3 regiments  of  hussars. 
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Admiral  were,  never  appeared : the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  were  occasionally  in  view  of  each 
other ; but  the  time  of  entering  the  bay,  which 
opportunity  continued  for  a day,  being  lost,  20 
sail  were  driven  to  sea  by  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
and  in  consequence,  it  became  impossible  and 
imprudent  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  land 
their  troops,  which  was  then,  or  would  be,  in  that 
case,  a force  of  5,000  men. 

Grouchi,  second  in  command  to  Hoche,  and 
T.  W.  Tone,  were  both  among  the  portion  of  the 
fleet  which  entered  Bantry  Bay,  and  after  deliberat- 
ing in  a council  of  war,  which  was  composed  of 
other  officers  also,  high  in  command,  whether 
their  success,  if  they  should  land,  would  not  be 
rendered  precarious,  from  the  wild  state  of  the 
country  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ; besides  that  pro- 
vince was  not  organized  as  the  North  had  been ; 
it  was  therefore  determined  upon  not  to  land. 
However,  T.  W.  Tone  proposed  to  the  officers 
composing  the  council,  to  sail  for  the  Shannon,  and 
make  an  attempt  upon  Limerick,  and  from  thence 
to  march  for  Ulster,  where  they  might  calculate 
upon  being  joined  by  numbers  of  the  Irish  in  that 
province.  The  majority  of  French  officers  being 
opposed  to  this  plan  of  T.  W.  Tone,  the  project 
was  given  up,  and  a signal  was  hoisted  for  the 
fleet  to  return  to  France. 

It  is  noticed  strongly,  in  the  memoirs  upon  the 
expedition,  that  the  English  army  were  by  no 
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means  well  prepared  to  meet  the  French,  if  they 
would  have  landed  in  sufficient  force  ; 91b.  shot 
had  been,  through  some  unaccountable  error,  for-  , 
warded  from  Dublin,  for  cannon  of  61b.  calibre 
only.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Bantry 
Bay,  T.  W.  Tone  still  persisted  in  applying  to  the 
French  Government  to  prepare  another  in  ’97,  for 
the  same  object,  knowing,  as  he  frequently  urged, 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Ulster  ; however, 
from  the  many  arrests  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  province,  he  knew  likewise,  that  the  confi- 
dence which  the  people  had  before  entertained,  of 
the  French  not  relaxing  in  their  attempts  upon 
Ireland,  must  have  abated . He  applied  to  General 
Kilmaine,  who  was  an  Irishman,  and  held  a com- 
mand in  the  French  army,  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  French  Government, 
in  order  to  make  a second  attempt  at  invasion. 
It  was  however  a palpable  neglect,  and  apparently 
a determined  one,  on  the  part  of  those  who  swayed 
the  French  Councils,  to  overlook  the  applications 
of  Tone  and  his  adherents,  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
throughout  the  whole  of  ’97,  although  assurances 
were  repeatedly  given  him  to  the  contrary : even 
Talleyrand  pledged  himself  to  Tone,  that  at  far- 
thest, in  the  April  of  ’98,  a French  force  would  be 
sent  to  Ireland  upon  a grand  scale.  Buonaparte 
was  likewise  waited  upon  by  T.  W.  Tone,  who 
assured  him,  that  four  millions  of  people  would 
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join  him  on  his  coming  with  an  army  equal  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country : he  always  urged  the 
necessity  of  landing  with  a force  of  20,000.  That 
General’s  reply  was,  64  You  have  but  two  millions 
of  people.”  It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that 
Buonaparte  regretted,  in  the  days  of  his  exile, 
that  he  neglected  Ireland,  at  the  time  when  he 
marched  his  grand  army  to  Russia,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  his  ruin  and  overthrow. 

The  Executive  Directories  of  France  and  Holland 
had  caused  an  expedition  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Texel,  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  in  ’97,  and 
which  was  of  a similar  force  to  the  one  that  had 
sailed  from  Brest,  the  preceding  winter.  The 
troops,  amounting  to  15,000,  had  been  already 
embarked,  and  continued  on  board  for  some  time, 
waiting  orders  for  the  fleet  to  sail.  The  intentions 
of  both  the  French  and  Dutch  Directories  were, 
that  the  expedition  prepared  in  the  Dutch  ports 
should  sail  for  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
effect  a landing  as  near  to  Belfast  as  it  could  be 
done.  The  English  fleet  having  gained,  under 
Admiral  Duncan,  a complete  victory  over  the 
Dutch  fleet,  which  sailed  purposely  to  fight  him  ; 
and  several  of  their  ships  being  taken,  the  troops 
which  had  been  on  board,  were  disembarked,  and 
thus  ended  the  Texel  expedition  against  Ireland. 

Among  the  names  with  which  the  reader  is  to 
be  made  acquainted  on  the  affairs  of  ’98,  Lord 
Edward’s  makes  a distinguishing  feature:  it  is 
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therefore  necessary  to  introduce,  in  this  place,  the 
mention  of  him,  before  wo  begin  our  detail  of  the 
occurrences  of  that  eventful  year. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  fifth  son  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster, 
being  but  10  years  of  age  at  the  time  his  father 
died ; he  still  continued  with  the  Duchess,  his 
mother,  who  married  a Mr.  Ogilvie,  a Scotch 
gentleman ; and  they,  after  passing  some  time  in 
England,  proceeded  to  France,  to  reside  for  a while 
on  the  Continent.  His  first  preceptor  was  a Mr. 
Lynch,  an  Irishman  ; soon  after  this,  his  step- 
father  commenced  to  instruct  him  — his  chief 
studies  were  those  of  the  mathematics,  in  order 
to  fit  himself  for  a military  life.  Lord  Edward 
displayed  much  taste  and  talent  for  the  science  of 
fortification,  as  appears  from  letters  addressed  to 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  devoted 
and  attached. 

After  the  return  of  the  family  to  England, 
Lord  E.  received  an  appointment,  as  Lieutenant  in 
the  militia  regiment  which  his  maternal  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  commanded.  Orders  being 
given  that  the  regiment  should  go  to  camp ; it  was 
found,  that  he,  from  his  previous  studies  of  the 
military  art,  was  capable  of  guiding  both  officers 
and  men,  in  their  mode  of  encampment.  After 
some  time  he  received  the  commission  of  Captain 
in  a regiment  ordered  to  America,  to  reinforce  the 
British  army,  already  there  fighting  against  the 
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people  of  the  now  United  States.  It  was  his  lot, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  to  distinguish  himself  in  a 
retreat  they  were  forced  to  make  from  Monk's 
Comer , and  by  his  skill  the  flying  troops  were 
saved  from  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  happy  event,  Lord  E.  became 
noticed  as  an  able  officer  by  Lord  Rawdon,  sub- 
sequently Earl  Moira,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  an  Aid  de  Camp.  Very  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  ordered  with  some  troops  to  Eutaw  Springs , 
where,  in  a battle  fought  with  General  Greene, 
who  commanded  the  American  force,  he  received 
a wound  in  the  thigh,  of  so  serious  a kind,  that 
he  lay  senseless  upon  the  field,  until  carried  off'  by 
a negro  man,  named  Tony,  whom  his  Lordship,  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  and  attention,  took  into  his 
service  : this  battle  had  been  of  such  a character, 
that  both  on  the  American  and  British  side,  no 
officer  escaped  without  a wound. 

In  a letter  to  his  mother,  Lord  Edward  describes 
a long  and  fatiguing  journey  of  175  miles, 
which  he,  a brother  officer,  two  woodmen,  and  the 
faithful  Tony,  undertook  and  performed,  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Quebec,  through  a thick  and  im- 
measurable forest.  The  snow  was  four  feet  deep 
upon  the  ground  : each  man  carried  his  provision 
his  blanket,  axe,  and  fire-matches.  They  were 
20  days  steering  a N.W.  course  by  compass,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  at  sea.  On  their  gaining  the 
place  of  destination,  they  found  themselves  within 
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ten  miles  of  the  city,  where,  upon  their  entrance, 
admission  into  a public  house  was  refused  them, 
from  the  extraordinary  appearance  which  they 
made,  viz.,  having  a blanket  for  a coat,  their 
trowsers  patched,  and  their  beards  unshaven  for 
20  days  ; Lord  Edward  said  to  the  landlady,  “ we 
are  gentlemen.”  “ Fm  sure  you  are,”  she  replied, 
turning  away  from  them. 

In  1792,  Lord  Edward  visited  Paris,  where  he 
became  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  France, 
then  triumphant  over  her  enemies.  The  same 
year,  assisting  at  a dinner  given  by  the  French, 
Germans,  and  English,  for  the  victories  obtained 
over  the  allies  ; Lord  E.  gave  the  following  toast  : 
“ The  speedy  abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles,  and 
feudal  distinctions.”  On  the  same  occasion,  a 
General  Dillon  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  toasted,  “ The 
people  of  Ireland,  and  may  Government  profit  by 
the  example  of  France,  and  reform  prevent  a 
revolution.” 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Edward  became  ena- 
moured with  the  beautiful  Pamela,  who,  though 
living  with  Madame  de  Genlis,  under  the  disguised 
name  of  Mademoiselle  Sims,  she  is  at  present  known 
to  have  been  her  daughter,  by  the  Duke  d’Orleans, 
now  the  King  of  the  French:  he  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  of  her  marriage.  She  and  Lord  Edward 
were  married  at  Tournay,  a town  of  French  Flan- 
ders. At  that  time,  the  Duke  d’Orleans  was  re- 
siding in  Switzerland,  and  subsisted  himself  by 
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instructing  youth,  in  an  academy  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  : he,  like  other  members  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  was  then  living  in  exile. 

After  Lord  Edward’s  return  to  Ireland,  being 
now  married,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  making 
arrangements  for  his  lady’s  comforts,  in  selecting 
a fit  residence,  &c.,  and  Kildare  town,  where  he 
obtained  a cottage,  being  contiguous  to  Kilrush, 
his  estate,  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  economy  in  his  family  expenditure,  and 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  which  the  Curragh  af- 
forded. His  fortune,  though  very  limited,  (being 
about  j£800  a year,)  was  well  paid  by  his  tenantry, 
who  were  respectable  and  independent  landholders. 
The  quality  of  the  soil,  and  goodness  of  the  pro- 
prietor, enabled  these  industrious  farmers  to  become 
rich,  and  therefore  it  happened,  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  were  mutually  content  and  independent. 
In  the  correspondence  which  Lord  Edward  kept  up 
(while  campaigning  in  America)  with  his  mother 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  he  frequently  alludes  to  the  fine 
forests,  with  which  that  country  abounds,  and 
wishes,  that  some  of  them  were  upon  Kilrush. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  United  system, 
when  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  Dublin,  it  is 
not  understood,  that  Lord  Edward  acted  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  body.  In  ’95,  however,  when  Earl  Fitz- 
william  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  that  Camden  was  chosen  and  sent 
to  rule  Ireland,  then  Lord  Edward  can  be  justly 
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said  to  burn,  with  a fire,  for  freedom,  and  to  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  attainment  of  the  people’s 
rights.  In  1797,  at  the  summer  assizes  held  at 
Athy,  when  John  O’Brien,  who  had  been  living 
with  John  Cassidy  of  Monasterevan,  distiller,  was 
prosecuted  by  his  master,  for  administering  the 
oath  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  some  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  distillery,  Lord  Edward  at- 
tended the  trial  with  an  intense  interest ; and  the 
jury,  who  differed  in  finding  a verdict,  though 
locked  up  the  whole  night,  being  ordered  by  Lord 
Norbury,  the  presiding  judge,  to  be  carried  in 
kishes  to  the  verge  of  the  Queen’s  County,  and  to 
be  there  discharged,  Lord  Edward  walked  with  the 
multitude,  curious  to  witness  the  release  of  that 
dissenting  jury. 

In  ’97,  the  system  of  United  Irishmen  was  fast 
approaching  to  its  crisis,  and  in  no  county  of 
Ireland,  were  the  people  so  much  alive  to  all  the 
purposes  of  propagating  their  cause,  and  organising 
themselves,  as  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  An  inti- 
macy subsisted  between  numberless  families  who 
resided  on  the  Leinster  estate,  and  Lord  Edward. 
He  was  considered  and  known  to  be  deep  in  the 
designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  cause,  and  was 
always  accessible  to  the  young  farmers,  who  were 
zealous  to  be  deemed  instruments  in  his  hands,  for 
carrying  on  all  their  plans  of  insurrection  to  ma- 
turity. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  there  was  a depu- 
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tation  from  the  Executive  Directory  of  Ulster,  to 
the  Leinster  Executive,  then  sitting  in  Dublin.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  Northerns,  not  to  wait  for 
succour  from  France,  whereas  the  winds  had  saved 
England  in  ’96,  and  that  the  same  might  occur 
again.  A part  of  the  Leinster  leaders  were  op- 
posed, as  well  as  the  Ulster  men,  to  delay ; and 
disaffection  among  some  regiments  of  Irish  militia 
pervaded  their  ranks  to  such  an  extent,  that  an 
offer  was  made,  to  seize  upon  the  royal  barracks 
and  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  without  the  aid  of  a 
citizen : a refusal  was  given  to  the  overture  made 
by  the  military,  which  circumstance  was  deeply 
regretted  by  Lord  Edward.  From  this  affair  of 
some  regiments  having  become  disaffected,  the  fate 
of  the  Messrs.  Sheares  took  its  rise  and  origin. 
Sir  Jona  Barrington  mentions  the  hard  lot  of  these 
two  lawyers,  with  energy  and  regret.  The  narra- 
tive will  be  given  among  the  several  deplorable 
occurrences  of  ’98. 

The  notorious  informer  Thomas  Reynolds  must 
come,  both  in  this  place  and  heareafter,  before  the 
public,  whereas,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  kind 
hearted  Lord  Edward,  that  he  obtained  a footing 
in  the  County  of  Kildare,  where  he  intended  to 
carry  on  his  designs,  for  amassing  an  enormous 
sum  ; and  where  alone,  from  the  introductory 
letter  which  his  lordship  had  given  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  the  young  men  of  the  barony, 
where  he  was  about  to  reside,  to  every  purpose  and 
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machination  that  could  be  invented,  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  countrymen,  and  a community  of 
respectable  landholders. 

The  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moon,  comprises  an 
immense  tract  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  barony  of  Narragli 
and  Rheband  ; and  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow 
and  Carlow  upon  the  south  and  south-east. 

Here  it  is  that  the  Castle  of  Kilkea*  stands,  in 
which  Reynolds  was  to  become  the  grand  source 
of  information,  which  brought  the  United  system 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  Government. 

The  affairs  of  Reynolds,  before  he  planned  his 
career  of  acting,  were  desperate,  from  the  want  of 
money,  and  being  conversant  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  deep  in  the  designs  of  the  people,  he 
obtained  through  Lord  Edward,  such  opportunities 
as  fitted  him  for  every  purpose  of  the  Government, 
and  ultimately  to  sacrifice  every  principle  of  honor, 
for  self-interest.  Notwithstanding  that  a work  has 
been  lately  produced,  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  or 
removing  the  prejudice  which  still  lives  against  his 
memory,  it  is  admitted  in  it,  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  large  sum  of  3,500  guineas  secreted 
in  the  Castle  of  Kilkea,  at  the  time  when  free  quar- 
ters ’were  raging  throughout  that  barony : it  is  not 

* On  the  top  of  this  Castle,  O’Kelly  of  Luggacurn  was 
beheaded,  by  the  11th  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  obtained  his 
estates  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  reign — 
Har dimans  Irish  Minstrelsy . 
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accounted  for,  from  whence  this  money  was  de- 
rived. 

To  develope  the  true  character  of  Tom  Reynolds, 
we  must  introduce  now  his  family  connection  in 
that  quarter,  which,  under  a veil  of  patriotism,  and 
having  some  of  the  blood  of  the  Fitzgeralds  in  his 
veins,  enabled  him  to  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
to  fathom  into,  and  become  acquainted  with,  all 
their  projects  for  revolution. 

Reynolds  was  nephew,  by  his  mother,  to  Thomas 
Fitzgerald  of  Geraldine,  near  Athy,  and  cousin  to 
Thomas  Dunn  of  Leinster  Lodge,  and  Patrick  Dunn 
of  Dollardstown,  both  which  places  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  Kilkea  Castle,  where  this  man  of 
notoriety  had  come  to  reside.  His  uncle  was  cap- 
tain of  a corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  which  was  raised 
about  the  time  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  Bantry 
Bay;  and  as  Reynolds  had  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  the  farm  called  the  Castle  Farm, 
and  had  come  to  live  upon  it,  he  was  balloted  for 
and  admitted  as  a yeoman  into  this  Athy  corps. 
It  appears  that  he  ^possessed  the  good  opinion  of 
Lord  Edward,  in  a high  degree,  and  had  obtained 
from  him  an  introductory  letter  to  Matt.  Kenna 
of  Birtown,  one  of  the  most  zealous  among  those 
who  had  devoted  their  time  and  efforts  to  all  the 
intentions  of  Lord  Edward. 

Kenna  had  now  become  the  tool  of  Reynolds,  and 
through  him,  he  became  known  to  all  the  young 
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farmers  of  the  barony.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  the  heads 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  was  for  Reynolds,  as  he 
planned  it,  to  get  himself  elected  a baronial  dele- 
gate, to  the  county  meeting,  and  to  have  himself 
appointed  treasurer,  to  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and 
Moon.  As  each  barony  sent  two,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Kenna  to  have  Reynolds  advanced,  and 
be  nominated  with  himself  to  the  next  county 
meeting.  There  he  was  selected,  through  Kenna, 
to  represent  the  county,  at  the  provincial  meeting, 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Dublin.  It  was  necessary 
to  procure  an  accurate  return  of  the  numbers  of 
the  United  Irishmen  which  the  county  contained, 
and  the  officers  nominated  to  command  in  the 
several  baronies  of  the  county.  Reynolds  being, 
soon  after  this,  appointed  a Colonel,  (as  a military 
organization  had  commenced,)  when  he  offered 
himself  candidate  for  that  high  trust,  (none  but 
respectable  men  aspiring  to  that  rank  in  the  United 
army,)  the  too  confiding  people  of  Kilkea  and 
Moon,  looked  upon  him  as  a most  important  ac- 
quisition to  their  cause. 

Tom  Daly,  of  Kilcullen,  had  in  his  possession 
the  return  of  the  numbers  in  Kildare,  and  was 
county  treasurer : it  was  from  him  Reynolds  ob- 
tained returns,  and  the  money  on  hands.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  in  obtruding  himself 
first  upon  the  barony,  next  upon  the  county,  and 
lastly  to  have  himself  elected  Colonel  over  ten 
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Captains,  consisting  of  the  most  respectable  land- 
holders of  the  barony  above  named,  are  irrefragable 
proofs,  that  Reynolds  must  have  had  an  ulterior 
object  in  view,  for  advancing  himself  with  such 
rapidity  to  so  high  a rank  as  provincial  delegate, 
for  Kildare  county,  within  the  short  space  of  a few 
months,  prior  to  the  arrest  at  Oliver  Bond’s,  the 
12th  of  March  following. 

After  the  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  Irish 
Executive  Directory,  in  the  winter  preceding  the 
Rebellion,  for  organising  the  people  into  military 
bodies,  an  affair  occurred,  which  ought  to  have 
brought  Reynolds  at  once  into  suspicion : he  pro- 
posed, at  the  first  county  meeting  he  attended,  to 
arm  the  people  with  all  dispatch,  by  allowing  them 
to  fabricate  pikes  and  pike  handles.  He,  of  his 
own  accord,  had  several  trees  cut  down  at  the 
Castle  of  Kilkea,  and  had  smiths  and  carpenters 
employed  for  both  purposes:  all  the  people  about 
him  believed  in  his  sincerity,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  the  nephew  of  Tom  Fitzgerald  of  Geraldine, 
thought  that  the  castle  was  to  be  a depot  of  arms 
for  the  approaching  insurrection.  It  was  sup- 
posed, by  most  classes  conversant  with  the  United 
system,  that  Patrick’s-day  was  to  be  the  day  of  a 
general  rising  ; and  it  had  been  secretly  rumoured, 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, under  whose  directions  the  delegates  from 
the  several  counties,  had  assembled  on  the  12th  of 
March,  ’98,  a day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  plans 
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that  were  in  embryo,  for  the  impending  struggle 
of  the  United  Irishmen. 

No  part  of  Kildare  county  was  in  so  agitated 
and  disturbed  a state,  as  the  western  half  barony 
of  Narragh  and  Rheban.  Athy  particularly  was 
in  so  great  a degree  of  excitement,  that  arms  which 
had  arrived  by  a canal  boat,  and  intended  for  a 
corps  of  yeomen  infantry  at  Leighlin,  were  taken 
the  night  of  their  arrival,  and  concealed  in  the 
bogs  which  were  within  a few  miles  of  the  town. 
Captain  Fitzgerald’s  corps  being  generally  of  the 
United  party,  no  great  display,  for  searching  after 
the  arms,  was  manifested. 

As  we  have  Athy  and  Reynolds  before  us,  it  is 
right  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  he  made  it  a 
point,  to  be  as  frequently  in  that  town,  as  he  could, 
whereas  the  yeomanry  corps  to  which  he  belonged, 
being  commanded  by  his  uncle,  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  sounding  the  disposition  of  his 
brother  yeomen,  whom,  he  thought,  the  country 
people  would  make  their  confidants,  and  commu- 
nicate to  them  all  their  secret  designs. 

Tuesday  being  the  market-day  of  the  town, 
Reynolds  sent  communications  to  tea  captains,  to 
meet  him  at  the  house  of  Peter  Kelly,  whom  he 
had  previously  asked,  for  permission  to  meet  a few 
respectable  farmers  from  the  district  of  Kilkea: 
this  occurred  in  the  February  of  ’98.  Unhappily 
for  Kelly,  he  gave  his  consent,  as  the  following 
narrative  will  prove.  When  free  quarters  com- 
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menced  in  the  April  following,  every  man  against 
whom  information  had  been  given,  that  he  was  a 
United  Irishman,  or  had  abetted  the  cause  in  any 
shape  or  manner,  his  property  was  either  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers,  or  carried  off  to  the 
depot,  where  the  booty,  such  as  bullocks,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  carried  off 
before  the  face  of  the  owners,  were  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  On  the  day  that  military 
vengeance  began  to  display  itself  in  Athy,  it  was 
the  hard  fate  of  Peter  Kelly,  to  be  made  the  first 
victim  of  Tom  Reynolds.  On  the  same  morning 
at  an  early  hour,  Reynolds  was  marched  in  pri- 
soner from  Kilkea  Castle,  by  John  Greene,  a miller, 
and  magistrate,  who  was  Captain,  also,  of  the 
Castledermot  Yeomen  Cavalry.  When  passing 
through  the  town,  Reynolds  said  to  Greene,  “it 
was  in  that  house,  (viz.  Kelly’s,)  that  I was  ap- 
pointed Colonel.” 

An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Greene  was 
with  Peter  Kelly  in  his  shop,  and  arrested  him. 
He  was  sent  directly  to  gaol,  and  in  a few  hours, 
all  his  goods,  consisting  of  various  articles,  (he 
being  in  the  general  shop  way,)  were  carried  off  by 
the  soldiers  and  their  wives.  Kelly  was  also  in  the 
spirit  and  grocery  business  ; some  hogsheads  of 
whiskey  and  porter  were  spilled  in  the  street,  and 
ran  in  the  channel  into  a water  course.  All  his 
furniture,  which  was  for  the  most  part  new,  was 
burned  in  the  street,  and  a piece  of  cannon  brought 
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to  destroy  his  windows : this  was  effected  by  a 
couple  discharges  of  blank  cartridge  ; so  that  the 
house,  which  was,  a few  hours  before,  a comfortable 
dwelling,  and  had  in  it  at  least  662,000  worth  of 
property,  became  a scene  of  general  destruction 
and  havoc.  The  measure  of  Reynolds’  works, 
comprising  a wide  and  extensive  field  of  action, 
must  be  continued.  It  was  in  the  preceding  month, 
that  the  arrest  took  place,  in  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond,  Bridge-street. 

Scarcely  had  T.  Reynolds  time  to  respire  from 
his  incessant  energy,  throughout  the  winter  months 
of  ’97  and  ’98,  when,  as  he  had  planned  with 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Government,  he  was  to 
betray  the  cause  he  had  undertaken  to  foster  and 
advance.  The  provincial  meeting  being  made 
known  to  him,  first  by  Daly  of  Kilcullen ; secondly, 
by  M‘Cann,  one  of  the  heads  in  Dublin  ; and 
Reynolds  having  been  duly  delegated,  by  the 
county  meeting  of  Kildare,  to  be  also  at  his  post, 
the  Government  had  full  and  timely  information, 
to  order  Major  Sirr,  who  took  with  him  some 
sergeants  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  to  arrest 
every  man,  who  had  been  convened  together,  and 
sitting  in  the  same  room  at  Bond’s.  The  signal 
for  admittance  was  made  known  through  Reynolds 
to  Major  Sirr,  which  was,  44  Where’s  M‘Cann  ? Is 
Ivers  from  Carlow  come  ?”  The  Major  having 
gained  entrance  into  Bond’s,  and  attended  by  these 
soldiers  in  disguise,  put  all  who  were  assembled 
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under  arrest.  One  of  the  sergeants  cried  out,  with 
a cocked  pistol  in  his  hand,  “ any  man  who  either 
resists,  or  attempts  to  remove  the  papers  on  the 
table,  shall  be  shot.”  No  alternative  remained, 
but  to  submit  to  the  Major’s  will,  who  after  this, 
marched  his  prisoners  to  the  Castle.  Among  the 
number  arrested,  we  must  introduce  the  names  of 
Dr.  M‘Nevin,  Counsellor  Emmet,  Sweetman,  Bond, 
Jackson,  and  his  son  ; Kelly  from  Rosanallis,  and 
Banan  from  Ballybrettas,  Queen’s  County. 

Lord  Edward,  and  a few  besides,  who  had  not 
arrived,  escaped  arrest  for  the  present ; but  the 
same  day  a proclamation,  offering  a reward  of 
£ 1000,  was  issued  by  the  Government,  for  his  ap- 
prehension ; immediately  an  officer  named  Major 
O’Kelly,  was  despatched  to  Frescati,*  where  a 
diligent  search  was  made  ; and  in  a few  hours  an 
eager  pursuit  to  find  Lord  Edward  at  Leinster 
House,  Kildare-street,  was  set  on  foot ; their  efforts 
for  this  time,  to  seize  his  Lordship,  terminated 
fruitlessly  in  both  places.  This  subject,  concerning 
Lord  Edward,  will  be  resumed,  after  we  give  some 
facts  concerning  Reynolds  and  his  acts. 

No  effort  was  spared  by  Tom  Reynolds,  to  wipe 
off  the  stigma  which  now  appeared  to  be  affixed  to 
him,  whereas  a rumour  prevailed,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  gave  information  to  the  Government, 

* This  neat  villa  is  situated  at  the  Black  Rock,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  occasionally 
lived  after  their  marriage. 
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which  led  to  the  arrest  at  Oliver  Bond’s.  He  had 
taken  early  precaution,  to  remove  from  the  mind 
of  M‘Cann,  the  most  distant  supposition,  that  he 
would  betray  his  countrymen;  and  for  that  end,  wrote 
to  him,  requesting  that  he  would  hold  him  excused 
from  attending  the  general  meeting  of  Delegates, 
on  the  12th  of  March.  His  communication  was  of 
a forcible  tenor  : he  declared  in  it,  that  it  gave  him 
pain  that  a family  affliction,  viz.  Mrs.  Reynolds5 
sudden  indisposition,  in  Park-street,  prevented  him 
to  be  from  home  : that  her  illness  was  of  a serious 
kind,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  among 
them. 

A few  days  after  the  arrest  had  taken  place  at 
Oliver  Bond’s,  Reynolds  was  waited  upon,  at  the 
Castle  of  Kilkea,  by  Matt.  Kenna  of  Birrtown,  who 
told  him  that  the  public  mind  was  in  a ferment, 
from  a rumour  that  he  had  betrayed  his  country, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a 
satisfactory  cause,  at  the  next  county  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  held  after  a few  days,  at  Naas,  in 
M‘Donald’s  inn,  why  he  absented  himself  from 
Bond’s,  where  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  to  have  been  discussed  and  decided  upon. 
Reynolds,  during  the  interview  with  Kenna,  strove 
(with  vehement  gestures,  and  imprecating  evils 
upon  his  head,)  to  remove  his  suspicions,  and 
those  of  the  people  ; he  besought  him  to  interfere 
with  his  brother  delegates,  particularly  with  Mick 
Reynolds  of  Johnstown,  near  Naas,  not  to  suspect 
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him  of  such  dereliction  of  principles,  and  perfidy 
to  the  United  cause.  Kenna  was  prevailed  upon, 
by  this  traitorous  man,  to  do  all  he  could,  in 
allaying  the  storm  which  threatened  him ; and 
assured  him,  that  nothing  could  tend  so  much  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  terrible  censures  afloat,  as 
to  appear,  in  propria  persona , at  the  county 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  such  a day.  What  elicited 
this  remark  from  Kenna,  was,  Reynolds  had  de- 
signed to  resign,  at  the  next  baronial  meeting,  his 
treasurership  of  the  money  which  he  had  on  hands ; 
and  strove  to  make  him  believe,  that  other  matters, 
of  a private  nature,  would  prevent  him  from  acting 
with  the  zeal  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in 
the  beginning. 

It  was  then  decided  upon,  between  Reynolds 
and  Matt.  Kenna,  that  nothing  would  prevent  him 
from  attending  at  Naas,  on  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
the  meeting  of  the  baronial  delegates  ; consequently 
the  matter  debated  between  them  at  Kilkea,  re- 
garding the  suspicions  so  widely  circulated,  came 
on  the  first  among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
It  was  advanced  by  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Kenna, 
that  how  could  it  be  supposed,  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Lord  Edward,  and  for  whom  that  noble- 
man interfered,  with  the  Duke  his  brother,  in 
choosing  him  as  tenant  for  the  farm  and  castle  of 
Kilkea,  could  descend  to  such  treachery  as  to  be- 
tray his  countrymen  and  their  cause  : he  besought 
them  all,  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  to  co* 
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operate  in  removing  the  suspicions  that  had  been 
so  diffused  already,  as  to  intimidate  him  from  fre- 
quenting his  usual  walks  and  intercourse  in  society. 

Tom  Reynolds,  we  will  leave  you  now,  (as  you 
have  left  your  countrymen  to  their  fate,)  to  the 
decision  of  millions ; and  let  every  impartial  reader 
decide  upon  your  merit  or  demerit,  throughout 
your  whole  career,  whether  any  tract  that  could 
be  produced,  can  vindicate  you,  as  the  protector 
of  Ireland,  which  it  has  undertaken  to  maintain. 
Occasional  allusions  must  be  made  to  this  man  of 
perfidious  name  and  action. 

We  will  return  now  to  Lord  Edward,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  sorrowful  end  of  that  nobleman, 
and  the  tragical  scenes  of  insurrection  which  fol- 
lowed, in  quick  succession.  After  the  arrest  at 
Oliver  Bond’s,  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  pri- 
vations incident  to  a state  of  concealment,  and 
knowing  that  the  intentions  of  Government  to  arrest 
him,  would  be  carried  into  effect,  the  moment  an 
opportunity  would  offer,  Lord  Edward  avoided  the 
intercourse  of  all  except  a few,  whom  he  thought 
would  co-operate  with  him,  in  preparing  his  plans 
, of  insurrection,  the  crisis  of  which  was„so  rapidly 
approaching. 

The  first  place  where  Lord  Edward  kept  himself 
concealed,  was  in  the  house  of  a Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
Aungier-street,  which  a Surgeon  Lawless  procured. 
After  a few  days,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  seek 
another  which  would  be  more  secluded,  and  away 
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from  public  resort.  A widow  lady  who  lived  on 
the  canal  bank,  was  then  found  out,  and  accord- 
ingly, Lord  Edward  was  placed  under  her  roof  and 
care.  There  he  became,  as  she  thought,  less 
vigilant  in  his  precautions.  At  one  time,  during 
his  stay  with  her,  a party  of  soldiers  passed  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  when  she,  under  an 
impulse  of  thought,  ran  up  stairs,  made  Lord 
Edward  turn  into  bed,  fixed  a lady’s  night-cap 
upon  him,  and  was  prepared  to  say,  (if  the  soldiers 
entered,  and  made  a search,)  that  this  was  a deli- 
cate female  in  bed,  and  suffering  under  a severe 
indisposition.  The  day,  however  which  created 
this  sudden  alarm,  passed  over  without  any  .visit 
from  the  military.  Lawless  and  M‘Cormick  were 
incessantly  alive,  to  save  and  protect  their  noble 
charge  ; they  thought  too,  that  he  being  the  soul 
and  centre,  of  the  system  about  to  be  hazarded,  by 
a final  struggle,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
commenced,  it  would  be  essential  to  have  him 
w^here  he  might  be  consulted  on  the  plans  to  be 
pursued.  They  brought  him  into  town,  habited 
as  a countryman,  under  a big  coat,  and  a long  cue 
of  hair.  Whether  Lord  E.  wras  placed  at  Moore’s 
or  Murphy’s  the  first  night,  it  does  not  exactly 
appear,  but  certain  it  is,  he  was  to  meet  a deputa- 
tion of  Athy  men,  or  rather  a few  captains  from 
that  town,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  among  whom  was  to  be  a Mr.  P.  D.  of 
R le  ; it  is  probable  that  P.  D.  being  the  near 
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friend  of  Mrs.  Moore,  it  was  in  her  house  that 
Lord  Edward  was  to  have  met  his  Athy  and 
Queen’s  County  men. 

It  was  in  April,  of  the  same  year  ’98,  that  Lord 
Edward  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Army,  and 
Colonel  Lumb,  of  the  Curragh,  Major  General. 
There  was  a meeting  in  Dublin,  of  the  Colonels 
from  the  County  Kildare,  very  soon  after  the  free 
quarters  had  commenced,  to  appoint  and  select  fit 
men,  to  fill  these  posts,  which  have  been  named. 
After  the  proclamation  to  arrest  Lord  Edward  had 
been  issued  by  the  Government,  he  and  Neilson 
had  a narrow  escape  at  Palmerstown : they  both 
rode,  late  at  night,  to  reconnoitre  the  route  which 
the  Kildare  men  were  to  make,  in  their  march  for 
Dublin  on  the  night  of  the  insurrection.  A mili- 
tary patrol  having  met  them,  they  were  questioned 
for  what  object  they  were  out  so  late  at  night. 
Their  answer  to  this  was  promptly  believed,  on 
saying,  “ We  are  making  all  the  haste  in  our  power 
to  a sick  patient,  who  lies  dangerously  ill.”  They 
were  then  allowed  to  proceed,  the  military  taking 
their  own  word,  that  one  of  them  was  a physician. 

There  was  much  imprudence  displayed  by  Neil- 
son, during  the  days  of  Lord  Edward’s  being  con- 
cealed  in  Thomas-street : he  used  frequently  to 
pass  through  it ; and  at  one  time  said  loudly,  to 
Murphy,  standing  in  his  own  gate- way,  “ Is  he 
safe  ? Keep  a sharp  look  out.” 

The  fatal  day  had  now  just  arrived,  when  Lord 
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Edward  was  to  be  a victim  to  the  cause  he  had  so 
zealously  and  perseveringly  espoused.  On  the  day 
or  two  preceding  his  arrest,  a military  uniform  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  Murphy,  by  a servant  from 
Moore’s.  The  coat,  jacket,  and  trousers  were  of 
dark  green  cloth,  edged  with  red,  and  a cap  of  a 
conical  form  : these  matters  w7ere  carefully  hidden, 
by  Lord  Edward’s  own  orders  to  Murphy,  and  put 
among  a heap  of  goat-skins,  on  a store-loft.  On 
May  18th,  Lord  Edward  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Moore  to  the  house  of  Murphy,  which  was  the  eve 
of  his  arrest,  and  five  days  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out. 

May  19,  ’98,  proved  fatal  both  to  Lord  Edward 
and  to  the  cause  of  the  United  system.  On  him 
were  fixed  the  hopes  of  the  United  Irishmen ; and 
although  strong  measures  were  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment, to  counteract  the  conspiracy  and  its  abettors, 
in  all  their  attempts  at  revolution,  it  is  obvious,  that 
had  Lord  Edward  escaped,  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
between  the  authorities  and  the  people,  would  have 
proved  extremely  hazardous  and  doubtful. 

On  this  memorable  day  he  dined  in  the  back 
drawing-room  at  Murphy’s,  together  with  Neilson 
and  his  host.  Very  soon  after  dinner,  Neilson  left 
him,  and  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  house,*  very 


* Some  suspicions  of  a sinister  and  dishonorable  complexion, 
have  been  affixed  to  the  character  of  Neilson,  for  such  apparent 
neglect,  in  subjecting  the  house  to  be  entered  by  an  enemy — 
The  facility  with  which  he  was  arrested  (as  will  appear)  casts 
another  shade  of  suspicion  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  United  cause. 
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incautiously  left  the  hall  door  open,  as  if  to  admit 
others , or  to  re-enter  it  himself.  Lord  Edward 
retired  to  his  bed-room,  immediately  after  Neilsori 
had  gone  away,  and  laid  himself  fupon  the  bed,  as 
if  to  repose  a little,  without  his  coat.  Murphy 
proceeded  up  stairs  to  see  if  he  would  take  some 
coffee,  and  while  thus  speaking  with  his  Lordship, 
Town-Major  Sirr,  Swan,  and  a Mr.  Ryan,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  Captain  of  the  guard  they 
had  brought  with  them,  arrived.  It  appears  that 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  house, 
whereas  the  door  was  still  open,  since  Neilson  had 
gone.  Swan  and  Ryan  proceeded  instantly  up 
stairs,  while  Major  Sirr  remained  for  a little  while 
below,  as  if  to  give  the  guard  directions  how  to 
act. 

Swan  and  Ryan  were  soon  in  the  bed-room  of 
Lord  Edward,  who,  on  seeing  them  enter,  seized  a 
dagger  he  had  with  him,  and  rushing  furiously  as 
a tiger,  according  to  Murphy’s  words,  he  stabbed 
each  of  them,  and  inflicted  a mortal  wound  on 
Ryan,  who  fell  upon  the  floor.  Swan  discharged 
a pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  Lord  E.,  but 
without  effect.  After  firing,  he  pushed  the  pistol 
to  Murphy’s  face,  and  cried  out  to  a soldier,  “take 
this  fellow  away.”  From  the  noise  of  the  shot 
which  was  fired,  Major  Sirr  hurried  up  stairs,  and 
arriving  at  the  door  where  the  murderous  struggle 
was  going  on,  fired  at  Lord  Edward,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  arm  near  the  shoulder.  A drummer 
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who  ran  up  with  Major  Sirr,  struck  his  Lordship 
with  his  sword  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  which 
caused  him  much  agony  during  the  few  days  he 
lived.  Other  soldiers  running  up  to  the  call  of 
Major  Sirr,  placed  their  muskets  across  him,  and 
thus  overcame  any  further  efforts  of  Lord  Edward. 
Having  now  secured  their  prisoner,  they  placed 
him  in  a sedan  chair,  and  proceeded  with  him  to 
the  Castle.  Surgeon  Adrien  was  immediately 
sent  for,  to  dress  all  their  wounds,  and  after  dress- 
ing them,  he  pronounced  Ryan’s  wound  to  be 
mortal,  Swan’s  not  so  bad,  and  Lord  Edward’s  the 
same.  “ I’m  sorry  for  it,”  he  replied.  Imme- 
diately after  this  he  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  he 
was  suffering  under  fever,  accompanied  in  the  end 
by  mental  derangement.  Liberty  to  visit  him  in 
prison  was  denied  to  his  friends,  except  to  Lord 
Henry,  who  was  permitted  to  see  him  on  the  eve 
of  his  dissolution.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  June, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  he  expired.  His  sufferings 
were  acute,  during  the  interval  between  his  arrest 
and  death  : his  pain  of  mind  was  much  increased, 
in  jconsequence  of  the  death  of  a Mr.  Clinch,* 
who,  as  Lord  Henry  mentioned,  in  a letter  of  re- 
proach to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  ignominy  of 
his  brother’s  fate,  and  the  treatment  he  received, 
was  hanged  in  the  corridore  opposite  to  where 
Lord  Edward  lay. 

* Clinch  was  a respectable  gentleman,  of  Rathcoole,  and 
most  respectably  connected. 
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The  fate  of  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald,  his  amiable 
and  lovely  consort,  must  excite  pity  in  every  breast. 
She  loved  her  Lord,  as  he  merited,  with  devoted- 
ness and  genuine  affection.  Their  happiness  in 
the  conjugal  state,  surpasses  capability  to  describe 
it.  In  conversation,  her  words  were  turned  to  the 
frequent  mention  of  his  name,  and  alluding  to  the 
political  sphere  in  which  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  act : her  deep  solicitude  for  him,  was  discernible 
to  all  with  whom  she  conversed.  After  her  noble 
husband’s  sufferings  and  demise,  Lady  Edward 
became  doomed  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  Bri- 
tish realms.  She  was  pronounced  to  have  parti- 
cipated in  every  of  his  acts,  and  consequently  was 
commanded  to  quit,  almost  instantaneously,  Great 
Britain,  and  his  own  dear  Ireland. 

Early  in  April,  ’98,  the  free  quarters  commenced 
in  Athy,  and  throughout  the  adjoining  districts  of 
the  county  Kildare.  It  would  appear,  that  the 
whole  country  was  destined  to  destruction  ; every 
respectable  farm-house  which  could  be  met  with 
by  the  military,  in  their  daily  excursions,  and 
where  plunder  could  be  obtained,  was  visited  by 
lawless  bands  of  soldiers,  who  demanded  entrance, 
and  then  required  that  all  places  within  should  be 
opened  and  searched.  Their  cruelty  knew  no 
bounds ; for  if  any  arms,  or  papers  touching  on 
the  times,  such  as  songs  or  ballads,  or  lists  of 
mens’  names,  were  found,  that  house  was  instantly 
set  fire  to  and  burned.  The  ditches  and  corn- 
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fields,  in  various  places,  exhibited  wrecks  of  half- 
burned  furniture,  taken  from  the  flames  by  women 
or  children,  whereas  the  men  were  forced,  from 
fear  of  being  seized  and  dragged  to  prison,  to  leave 
their  houses  and  keep  from  the  roads,  where  the 
military  might  be  supposed  to  pass. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  every  Protes- 
tant who  was  thought  to  have  a considerate  dispo- 
sition, was  solicited  by  a neighbour,  to  suffer  pro- 
vision, such  as  bacon,  oatmeal,  or  butter,  to  be 
placed  under  their  roofs  for  safety,  because  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  exempted  from  any  visita- 
tion of  free  quarters,  and  could  screen  matters 
that  were  portable,  under  a semblance  of  being 
their  own.  Some  respectable  families  got  early 
protections  from  Colonel  Campbell,  who  com- 
manded at  Athy  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
through  the  influence  of  some  ladies,  and  officers 
of  yeomanry  corps.  In  the  western  half  barony 
ofNarraghand  Rheban,  Sylvester  Kelly  of  Kilcoo, 
obtained  protection  for  his  property,  by  means  of 
Mrs.  Weldon’s  application,  to  Col.  Campbell,  in 
his  favour. 

The  landholders  who  were  thought  to  be  in  the 
interest,  or  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Edward, 
were  visited  with  a heavy  hand.  Thomas  Fitzge- 
rald of  Geraldine,  who  commanded  the  Athy  yeo- 
men cavalry,  was  kept  under  arrest,  in  his  own 
house,  and  had  Captain  Erskine,  with  his  entire 
troop  of  dragoons,  quartered  on  him.  Not  only 
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his  sheep,  pigs,  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  were 
driven  and  carried  offinto  Athy  barracks,  but  also 
the  wines,  spirits,  and  groceries,  of  which  he  kept 
in  his  hospitable  mansion,  a large  supply,  were 
used  by  that  officer  and  his  subalterns,  with  licen- 
tious appetites.  The  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  of  his 
haggard,  were  loaded  upon  cars  and  carts,  and 
brought  to  the  Athy  barracks,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiery.  In  fine,  there  was  neither  limitation  nor 
mercy  displayed  towards  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  Geral- 
dine : he  wras  incessantly  insulted  by  Capt.  Erskine 
and  his  men,  all  of  whom,  except  four  privates  and 
a sergeant,  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Old  Kilcullen, 
on  21th  May  following.  “ Ex  uno  disce  omnes 
from  the  fate  of  one,  learn  the  fate  of  others. 

Thomas  and  Patrick  Dunne,  of  Leinster  Lodge 
and  Dollardstown,  were  among  the  sufferers  of  798 ; 
also  Dan.  Caulfield  of  Levitstown : both  he  and 
Fitzgerald  were  arrested,  and  after  being  kept 
prisoners  in  their  own  houses,  under  guard  of  the 
military  living  at  free  quarters,  they  were  brought 
to  Dublin,  and  imprisoned  in  a large  house  con- 
verted into  a prison,  in  Smithfield.  The  Athy 
corps,  which  consisted  of  about  50  men,  and  com- 
manded by  Fitzgerald,  were  most  ignominiously 
disarmed,  in  the  market-square  of  Athy.  After 
being  assembled  by  Lieutenant  Chapman,  (their 
captain  being  under  arrest,  and  prisoner  in  his  own 
house,)  they  were  ordered  by  Col.  Campbell,  having 
other  troops  under  him,  in  the  square,  to  dismount, 
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to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  strip  their  horses  of 
saddles  and  bridles.  This  was  an  indignity  unex- 
pected to  arise,  to  the  Athy  yeomen  cavalry : they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  independent  pro- 
perties, and  looked  upon  by  the  gentry  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  worthy  of  serving  their  king. 
Reynolds,  however,  being  a brother  member,  and 
secretly  known  to  the  Government,  deep  disaffec- 
tion was  laid  upon  the  head  of  every  man  among 
them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  scenes,  not  less  horrifying 
than  what  has  been  given.  On  the  day  that  Peter 
Kelly’s  property  was  destroyed,  and  himself  made 
prisoner,  the  pitch-cap  was  appended  to  the  turn- 
pike gate,  for  the  people  to  look  at,  and  see  what 
awaited  them.  Many  among  the  smiths  and 
carpenters,  were  seized  and  dragged  to  gaol,  and 
as  flogging  was  introduced  in  various  places,  the 
use  of  the  cow-hide  to  extort  confessions,  was 
unsparingly  applied.  Several  were  flogged  at 
Athy,  in  order  to  elicit  information,  against  all 
who  were  suspected,  of  being  officers  among  the 
United  men,  or  of  being  implicated  in  the  fabrica- 
tion or  concealment  of  arms.  The  arrests  were 
without  number,  and  many  of  the  respectable 
females,  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  were 
sent  by  their  parents  to  Dublin,  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  military  outrage. 

Among  the  general  free  quarters  which  pre- 
vailed on  all  s;des,  Tom  Reynolds  of  Kilkea 
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Castle,  had  his  visitation.  In  a work  which  has 
lately  made  its  appearance,  it  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  the  misfortunes  of  Tom  Reynolds  ex- 
ceeded all  imaginary  calculations,  and  makes  the 
sum  of  his  losses  amount  to  the  enormous  height 
of  12  or  13,000  pounds  sterling.  It  is  well  known, 
that  his  uncle  of  Geraldine  suffered  more  than  any 
individual  in  the  county,  and  it  has  been  univer- 
sally understood,  in  the  parish  of  Athy,  that  his 
losses  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  j84,000. 
If  this  be  correct,  and  the  general  voice  is  in  its 
favor,  the  exaggeration  has  escaped  the  pen  of  the 
author,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a truth. 

From  the  moment  of  Lord  Edward’s  tragical 
arrest,  a universal  gloom  was  spread  through  all 
the  ranks  of  the  United  men  in  Dublin;  the  news 
soon  reached  the  adjoining  counties,  and  was 
speedily  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  system,  and  acting  as 
an  Executive  Committee,  were  fixed  in  their  resolu- 
tions, to  rouse  the  people  into  action,  and  resort  to 
open  force.  Some  of  the  Kildare  men,  high  in 
command,  were  then  waiting  for  their  final  orders 
to  begin  ; among  these  were  Mick  Reynolds  of 
Johnstown,  near  Naas,  George  Luby  of  Rath- 
coffy  or  Ovidstown,  and  Hugh  Ware  of  Maynooth. 
They  held  frequent  communications  with  the 
Executive,  and  all  had  agreed  to  commence  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  as  they  contemplated.  Every 
hope  of  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  French, 
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was  given  up ; whereas  the  assurances  which 
Talleyrand  held  out  to  Tone,  agent  from  the  Irish, 
that  April  should  not  pass  without  sending  succours 
upon  a grand  scale,  ended  in  mere  words,  without 
a shew  of  any  grand  or  extensive  preparation  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  expedition  which  was 
going  forward  and  preparing  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  absorbed  all  their  thoughts  ; and  Egypt, 
and  not  Ireland,  was  the  object  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  their  triumphant  General  Buonaparte. 

Before  we  commence  our  narrative  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, there  are  a few  facts  and  occurrences  that 
took  place,  on  the  day  of  Lord  Edward’s  arrest, 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  give  to  the 
reader. 

The  son  of  a widow  Ratican,  near  the  head  of 
Dirty-lane,  who  kept  an  extensive  timber  yard, 
sallied  out  of  his  mother’s  house,  with  a drawn 
sword,  crying  out,  that  now  was  the  moment  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  save  Lord  Edward  from  being 
carried  off  to  prison.  This  occurred  while  Major 
Sirr  was  preparing  to  set  out  with  his  prisoner. 
It  was  said,  that  two  soldiers  offered  their  arms  to 
Ratican,  but  he  said  to  them,  “ Keep  them  for  a 
little,  ’till  I collect  a few  men.”  None,  however, 
(so  great  was  the  panic,)  joined  him  in  the  attempt 
at  rescue.  The  noise  of  the  arrest,  spread  itself 
widely  in  a few  minutes,  and  a party  of  about 
fifty  men  from  the  lanes  near  Thomas-street,  ran 
confusedly  to  Vicar-street,  where  they  attacked 
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and  forced  the  doors  of  the  house,  in  which  the 
arms  of  the  night-watch  had  been  kept.  With 
these  in  their  hands,  they  ran  tumultuously  to 
Cutpurse-row,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Majors  and 
their  guards  with  the  noble  prisoner : the  military, 
however,  had  already  passed,  and  the  intentions 
of  rescuing  Lord  Edward,  were  frustrated.  On 
the  Monday  following,  all  the  furniture  of  Mrs. 
Ratican’s  house,  together  with  the  entire  timber 
of  her  yard,  was  burned  in  Thomas-street ; the 
quantity  was  so  great,  that  six  fires  and  piles  of 
wood,  were  all  burning  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward,  it  is  supposed 
that  Henry  and  John  Sheares  were  prominent  in 
giving  final  instructions  to  those  leaders  who  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Government ; it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  give  in  this  place,  some  inte- 
resting matter  concerning  these  two  young  lawyers 
and  their  hard  fate. 

It  was  well  known  in  Dublin,  that  the  King’s 
County  militia  was  one  of  the  regiments  who  pro- 
posed, during  the  summer  of  ’97,  to  seize  upon  the 
Royal  barracks  and  the  Castle,  without  any  aid 
whatsoever  from  the  people,  which  proposal  was 
rejected  by  some  members  of  the  Executive.  This 
regiment  continued  in  Laughlinstown  camp,  and  a 
Captain  Armstrong,  belonging  to  it,  was  intro- 
duced by  a bookseller  of  Grafton-street,  named 
Byrne,  to  the  two  Sheares.  After  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  times  and  politics,  one  of  them  said  to 
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Armstrong,  “ There  is  a sergeant  in  your  regi- 
ment, who  will  inform  you  how  our  cause  stands, 
and  what  things  are  to  be  undertaken.”  So  soon 
as  Armstrong  arrived  in  camp,  he  had  the  sergeant 
brought  to  him,  and  after  a few  questions,  he  said, 
“ the  Messrs.  Sheares  have  given  me  your  name, 
and  have  said  you  can  repose  all  confidence  in  me, 
and  let  me  know  every  particular  of  the  United 
cause.”  The  sergeant’s  reply  was  laconic,  but 
extremely  prudent,  in  saying,  “ I don’t  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  them.”  Very  soon  after  this, 
the  sergeant  deserted  from  the  regiment,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more. 

The  fate  of  the  Sheares  was  now  sealed.  A 
warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  arresting  them ; 
and  being  soon  seized  and  imprisoned,  they  were 
brought  to  a speedy  trial,  and  prosecuted  by  Capt. 
Armstrong : his  testimony  was  too  conclusive,  to 
admit  of  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoners ; they  were 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  executed.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  they  came 
hand  in  hand  to  the  scaffold ; both  were  then 
hanged  and  beheaded. 

Henry  Sheares,  the  elder,  wrote,  immediately 
after  his  condemnation,  a letter  to  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington, supplicating  his  interference  with  Lord 
Clare,  the  Chancellor.  His  prayer  met  due  atten- 
tion from  Sir  Jonah  ; but  unfortunately,  as  soon 
as  the  Chancellor  was  waited  upon,  his  Lordship 
was  so  occupied,  that  an  interview  could  not  be 
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obtained  at  the  moment : this  delay  was  an  irre- 
parable and  peculiar  misfortune,  whereas  through 
the  strong  and  impressive  representations  of  Sir 
Jonah  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a reprieve  was  ob- 
tained for  Henry  Sheares,  but  not  for  the  brother. 
At  an  early  part  of  next  day,  Sir  Jonah  proceeded 
(having  the  reprieve  with  him)  to  Newgate,  where, 
on  his  approaching  the  prison,  he  beheld  the  execu- 
tioner, after  cutting  olf  the  head,  holding  it  up  to 
public  view,  crying  out,  “ Behold  the  head  of  a 
traitor.’’  The  character  of  the  Messrs.  Sheares  is 
given  at  bottom,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers  : it 
is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.* 


* Messrs.  Henry  and  John  Sheares  were  of  the  Irish  bar, 
and  of  a respectable  family.  Henry,  the  elder,  had  a compe- 
tent fortune,  and  was  an  excellent  domestic  person,  with  a 
most  amiable  family.  He  had  received  a University  education, 
but  was  not  possessed  of  talent:  plain  and  friendly — occa- 
sionally warm,  generally  credulous,  and  always  full  of  preju- 
dices : his  mind  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist  his  feelings ; 
and  though  unexceptionable  in  private  character,  he  had  neither 
capacity,  firmness,  nor  discretion,  for  a public  life.  The  younger 
brother,  John,  was  tall,  fair,  handsome,  and  of  gentlemanly 
address ; his  countenance  was  sensible,  and  firm  to  inflexibility. 
With  much  more  talent  than  his  brother,  he  guided  him  at  his 
discretion.  They  were  inseparable  as  brothers,  and- were  united 
by  an  almost  unparalleled  attachment.  Mr.  John  Sheares, 
upon  the  arrest  of  the  others,  became  one  of  the  Executive 
Directory  of  the  United  Irishmen ; and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, Henry  was  a participator,  and  aided  in  procuring 
emissaries  to  seduce  the  troops  at  Laughlinstown.  There 
Captain  Armstrong  became  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers, 
pledged  to  them  his  friendship — persuaded  them  that  he  would 
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After  this  unhappy  and  disastrous  fate  of  the 
Sheares,  the  lot  of  M4Cann  was  to  be  determined 
next,  by  the  ruling  power.  Knowing  that  he 
stood  high  in  the  United  business,  and  aware  that 
he  could,  if  brought  over  to  the  side  of  Reynolds, 
give  such  information  to  the  Government,  as  would 
lead  to  all  its  ramifications,  and  tendencies  ; the 
Privy  Council  decided,  that  his  pardon  should  be 
given,  and  the  highest  rewards  conferred,  if  he 
would  become  an  informer  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Government.  The  principles  of  Mr.  M‘Cann 
were  of  too  sterling  a kind,  to  listen  to  any  over- 
ture or  inducement,  to  betray  the  cause  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  greatest  allurements,  and 
offers  of  reward  were  proposed.  He  was  found  to 
be  too  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  to  listen 
to  any  terms,  and  replied,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  a trial,  and  that  the 
Government  had  not  the  power  of  purchasing  his 
fidelity. 

Tom  Reynolds  became  now,  the  open  and 
avowed  opponent  of  United  Irishmen,  and  the  fate 
of  McCann  was  soon  to  bring  his  perfidy  to  the 
test. 

On  the  day  of  McCann’s  trial,  he  being  con- 
fronted and  accused  by  his  prosecutor,  nothing 

seduce  his  own  regiment — gained  their  implicit  confidence — 
and  worked  up  sufficient  guilt  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  both. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  trials  in  Ireland.— Sir 
Jonah  Barrington , cap.  xxiii.  p.  364. 
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that  could  be  elicited  by  counsel  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation, was  able  to  affect,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
the  truth  of  Reynold’s  accusation,  and  therefore  it 
happened,  that  neither  Miss  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
a nun,  and  aunt  to  the  informer,  nor  Thomas 
Warren,  who  was  a highly  respectable  character 
in  Dublin,  and  his  very  near  relative,  had  the 
smallest  influence  with  either  judge  or  jury,  to  in- 
validate any  portion  of  what  Reynolds  advanced 
against  M‘Cann.  He  was  a bad  character  in  and 
to  his  own  family,  and  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary 
embarrassments : this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
appear,  that  for  the  sake  of  money,  he  was  capable 
of  descending  to  any  act  of  treachery  against  the 
prisoner.  A verdict  of  guilty  was  quickly  found 
against  the  accused,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  M‘Cann,  who  evinced  the 
greatest  fortitude  in  meeting  his  fate : his  name, 
for  intrepid  and  genuine  fidelity  to  the  cause  he 
had  undertaken,  was  foremost  in  the  mention  of 
the  occurrences  in  ’98. 

Neilson  comes  next  to  be  introduced  to  the 
reader’s  reflection.  This  individual  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  United  classes,  and  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  he  merited  from  their  ranks,  un- 
limited confidence  in  any  post  to  which  he  might 
be  named.  After  the  Executive  Directory  had 
given  their  final  orders  to  commence  the  Rebellion, 
it  was  to  Neilson  that  the  United  men  of  Dublin 
looked  for  the  signal  to  begin.  On  the  night  of 
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the  23d  of  May,  as  fixed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the 
cause,  for  the  simultaneous  breaking  out  of  the  in- 
surrection, the  mail  coaches  were  to  have  been 
stopped  and  burned,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
immediately  after  their  starting.  This  was  done 
according  to  the  plan  fixed  upon,  in  one  instance 
only.  Every  coach  had  passed  the  barriers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  northern  mails,  which 
was  attacked  and  destroyed.  About  8 or  9 o’clock 
of  that  evening,  long  before  the  darkness  could 
conceal  him  from  being  seen,  Neilson  passed  so 
near  to  Newgate,  that  he  could  not  escape  to  be 
noticed,  by  some  of  the  sentinels  on  guard.  How- 
ever, as  if  it  had  been  preconcerted,  Gregg  the  gaoler 
was  looking  from  a balcony,  or  iron-window,  and 
perceiving  Neilson  passing,  he  hastened  down,  fol- 
lowed him  speedily,  and  at  the  corner  of  Little 
Britain  Street,  took  him  by  the  arms  behind,  and 
calling  one  of  the  sentinels,  they  both,  meeting  no 
resistance,  brought  him  directly  to  prison. 

On  the  same  night,  vast  numbers  of  the  United 
Irishmen  assembled  in  several  parts  adjoining  the 
city,  as  if  to  await  the  signal  from  their  chief:  the 
most  numerous  of  their  bodies  who  had  come 
together,  were  those  who  had  collected  in  the 
Barley-fields,  contiguous  to  Dorset-street.  It  is  not 
understood,  who  their  leader  was  to  be  ; however, 
the  early  arrest  of  Neilson,  the  same  night,  as  it  is 
believed  by  those  who  had  been  conversant  in  the 
cause,  put  an  end  and  complete  stop  to  any  attempt 
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at  insurrection  in  the  city.  The  situation  and  alarm 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  panic  perceptible  among 
the  yeomanry  corps  of  Dublin,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  of  May,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington : 

64  A night  attack  on  the  metropolis  had  been 
long  meditated  by  the  United  Irishmen,  but  its 
early  execution  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
Government.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  ascertained, 
that  such  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  23d 
of  IVJay,  1738,  by  a large  body  of  insurgents,  then 
collecting  on  the  north  of  Swords  and  Santry,  and 
on  the  south  under  Rathfarnham  mountains,  less 
than  five  miles  from  the  city.  Of  their  numbers, 
leaders,  arms,  or  tactics,  every  body  was  ignorant. 
All  was  confusion,  and  every  report  was  extrava- 
gantly exaggerated.  The  regular  garrison,  and 
the  yeomanry,  prepared  themselves  with  the  utmost 
animation  ; but  nobody  knew  his  station,  or  could 
ascertain  his  duty.  Orders  were  issued,  and  im- 
mediately revoked — positions  -were  assigned,  and 
countermanded.  More  confused,  indecisive,  and 
unintelligible  arrangements,  of  a military  nature, 
never  appeared. 

44  No  probable  point  of  attack  was  signified,  and 
the  only  principle  of  defence  appeared  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  sentence,  44  Every  man  for  himself, 
and  God  for  us  all.”  Lord  Clare  appeared  to  be 
the  most  busy  and  active,  as  far  as  his  tongue 
extended.  Confidence  and  bravery  were  recoin- 
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mended  in  all  quarters ; but  a very  serious  uneasi- 
ness  was  perceptible  throughout  the  metropolis: 
his  Lordship’s  activity  was  confined  to  the  council 
chamber,  and  to  the  upper  court  of  the  Castle. 

“ As  night  approached,  orders  were  given  that 
the  yeomen,  cavalry  and  infantry,  should  occupy 
Smithfield,  which  was  at  length  considered  as 
the  probable  point  of  attack  from  Santry,  where 
the  peasantry  were  reported  to  have  collected  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  The  yeomen,  among  whom 
were  nearly  800  attorneys,  horse  and  foot,  turned 
out : their  infantry  was  effective,  and  their  cavalry 
excellent.  The  gradations  of  their  discipline  and 
enthusiasm  were,  however,  extremely  amusing  : 
those  who  had  imbibed  their  full  quantum  of 
generous  fluids,  were  the  most  fierce  and  enthusi- 
astic ; others,  who  had  dined  on  substantial  matters, 
were  as  steady  as  posts.  But  those  who  had  been 
paraded  before  dinner,  after  standing  under  arms 
for  some  hours,  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  a 
forced  loan  of  cheese,  tongues,  and  bottled  porter, 
from  a Mr.  Murray,  of  Great  George ’s-street,  was 
unanimously  decided  upon,  and  immediately  tar- 
ried into  execution.  The  barristers,  commanded 
by  Captain  Saurin,  were,  from  their  position,  likely 
to  sustain  the  first  onset  of  the  pikemen ; and  as 
night  closed,  such  a scene  of  military  array  never 
was,  and  probably  never  will  be  witnessed.  Smith- 
field  is  a long  and  very  wide  street,  open  at  both 
ends,  one  of  which  is  terminated  by  the  quays  and 
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river:  it  is  intersected  by  narrow  streets,  and 
formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
positions  in  which  an  immense  body  of  demi-dis- 
ciplined  men  and  horses  ever  were  stationed  in 
solid  mass,  without  any  other  order  than  6 if  you 
are  attacked , defend  yourselves  to  the  last  extre- 
mity' 

“ The  cavalry  and  infantry  were,  in  some  places, 
so  compactly  interwoven,  that  a dragoon  could  not 
wield  his  sword  without  cutting  down  a foot  sol- 
dier, nor  a foot  soldier  discharge  his  musket  without 
knocking  down  a trooper.  The  cavalry  being  ele- 
vated, could  breathe  freely  in  the  crowd:  but  the 
infantry  could  scarely  avoid  suffocation.  A few 
hundred  insurgents,  with  long  pikes,  coming  on 
rapidly  in  the  dark,  might,  without  difficulty,  have 
assailed  the  yeomen  at  once  from  five  different 
points.  The  barristers’  and  attorneys’  corps  oc- 
cupied three  of  those  points.  So  much  for  General 
Craig’s  tactics. 

“ The  danger  was  considered  imminent — the 
defence  impracticable ; yet  there  was  a cheerful, 
thoughtless  jocularity,  with  which  the  English 
nation,  under  grave  circumstances,  are  totally 
unacquainted ; and  plain  matter  of-fact  men  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  renovating  levity  which 
carries  an  Irish  heart  buoyantly  over  every  wave, 
which  would  swamp,  or  at  least  water-log,  their 
more  steady  fellow-subjects.  All  the  barristers, 
attorneys,  merchants,  bankers,  revenue-officers, 
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shop-keepers,  students  of  the  University,  doctors, 
apothecaries,  and  corporators,  of  an  immense  me- 
tropolis, in  red  coats,  with  a sprinkling  of  parsons, 
all  doubled  up  together,  awaiting  in  profound 
darkness  (not  with  impatience)  for  invisible  execu- 
tioners to  dispatch  them  without  mercy,  was  not 
(abstractedly)  a situation  to  engender  much  hila- 
rity. Scouts  now  and  then  came,  only  to  report 
their  ignorance — a running  buzz  occasionally  went 
round,  that  the  videts  were  driven  in — and  the  re- 
ports of  distant  musketry,  like  a twitch  of  electri- 
city, gave  a slight  but  perceptible  movement  to 
mens’  muscles.  A few  (faintly  heard)  shots  on 
the  north  side,  also,  seemed  to  announce  that  the 
van-guard  of  the  San  try  men  was  approaching. 
In  the  mean  time,  no  further  orders  came  from 
the  General — and  if  there  had,  no  orders  could 
have  been  obeyed.  It  appeared  at  break  of  day, 
that  both  the  Santry  and  the  Rathfarnham  men 
had  adjourned  their  main  assault  till  some  other 
opportunity. 

“ The  different  corps  now  got  more  regular— 
the  bands  struck  up  6 4 God  save  the  King,” — the 
danger  of  the  night,  in  all  its  ramifications,  reoc- 
cupied the  tongue  of  every  soldier  in  Smithfield  ; 
and  at  length  an  order  came  from  General  Craig, 
(Lord  Roden  being  victorious  in  a skirmish,)  to 
dismiss  the  troops,  and  to  parade  again  in  the 
evening.  Never  was  an  order  obeyed  with  more 
alacrity — and  never  did  insurgents  lose  a more 
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favourable  opportunity  of  covering  a field  of  battle 
with  more  distinguished  carcases. 

44  The  insurgents  on  the  south  intended  to  take 
the  Castle  by  surprise,  whilst  the  Santry  men 
assailed  the  barracks ; but  their  plan  was  discon- 
certed by  Lord  Roden,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons, 
(called  the  fox-hunters,  from  their  noble  horses.) 
His  Lordship  marched  rapidly  upon  them,  and 
surprised  the  few  who  had  collected ; and  being 
supported  by  a small  number  of  light  infantry,  the 
attack  completely  succeeded.  A few  were  sabred, 
and  a few  made  prisoners ; but  the  body  dispersed 
with  little  resistance.  Lord  Roden  received  a ball 
in  his  helmet,  but  was  only  bruised;  and  some 
dragoons  were  wounded.  The  other  County  of 
Dublin  men  retreated  to  join  the  Kildare  men ; 
the  southerns  marched  to  unite  themselves  with 
those  of  Wicklow.  Their  plan  had  been  excellent. 
Had  they  acted  steadily  on  it,  success  was  not  im- 
probable. However,  the  metropolis,  for  some  time, 
had  no  further  dread  of  molestation. 

44  A new,  disgusting,  and  horrid  scene,  was  next 
morning  publicly  exhibited  ; after  which,  military 
executions  commenced,  and  continued  with  un- 
abating activity.  Some  dead  bodies  of  insurgents, 
sabred  the  night  before  by  Lord  Roden’s  dragoons, 
were  brought  in  a cart  to  Dublin,  with  some  pri- 
soners tied  together.  The  carcases  were  stretched 
out  in  the  Castle-yard,  where  the  Viceroy  then 
resided,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Secretary’s  win- 
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dows : they  lay  on  the  pavement,  as  trophies  of  the 
first  skirmish,  during  a hot  day,  cut  and  gashed  in 
every  part,  covered  with  clotted  blood  and  dust — 
the  most  frightful  spectacle  which  ever  disgraced 
a royal  residence,  save  the  seraglio.  After  several 
hours’  exposure,  some  appearance  of  life  was  per- 
ceived in  one  of  the  mutilated  carcases.  The  man 
had  been  stabbed  and  gashed  in  various  parts : his 
body  was  removed  into  the  guard-room,  and  means 
were  taken  to  restore  animation ; the  efforts  suc- 
ceeded ; he  entirely  recovered,  and  was  pardoned 
by  Lord  Camden.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  fine 
young  man,  above  six  feet  high,  the  son  of  a Mr. 
Keough,  an  opulent  landholder  of  Rathfarnham: 
he  did  not,  however,  change  his  principles,  and 
was  ultimately  sent  out  of  the  country. 

“ That  morning,  the  yeomanry  corps  were  called 
upon  to  attend  the  execution  of  Lord  Roden’s 
prisoners,  who  were  ordered  to  be  hanged  from  the 
lamp-irons,  or  on  the  bridges.  It  was  a service 
the  respectable  corps  declined — several,  however, 
went  individually  as  spectators.  The  first  victim 
to  that  arbitrary  and  ill-judged  execution,  was  a 
Mr.  Led  witch  of  Rathfarnam,  the  brother  of  a 
Catholic  clergyman. 

“ Others  were  executed  at  the  same  time  ; some 
of  the  lamp-lighters  also  paid  with  their  lives  for 
their  former  night’s  omission,  and  blood  began  to 
flow  with  but  little  mercy.  Bacon  (a  major  of  the 
old  Volunteers,)  was  caught  in  a female  garb, 
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endeavouring  to  quit  the  city ; and  under  a general 
order,  forthwith,  to  execute  all  persons  found  in 
disguise,  he  was  led  to  Carlisle  bridge,  and  hanged 
from  the  scaffolding.  These  species  of  executions 
became  common,  and  habit  soon  reconciled  men  to 
what  was  not  only  disgusting,  but  horrible. 

“ Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  closed,  except  on  civil  subjects. 
The  barristers  pleaded  in  their  uniform,  with  their 
side-arms.  One  of  the  judges  (Baron  Medge) 
appeared  on  the  bench  in  the  same  uniform — the 
names  of  the  inmates  in  every  house  were  pasted 
on  every  door.  Fabricated  reports  of  massacres 
and  poisonings  were  daily  propagated — the  city 
assumed  altogether  the  appearance  of  one  monstrous 
barrack,  or  slaughter-house.5’* 

The  opening  of  the  Rebellion  in  all  its  horrifying 
shapes  devolved  upon  the  county  of  Kildare,  more 
from  chance  than  design.  As  it  has  been  already 
mentioned,  there  was  an  exemption  for  that  county 
not  to  take  the  field,  so  soon  as  the  other  counties 
and  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  Lord  E.,  and  of  many  others, 
who  had  been  elected  by  their  respectivabaronies, 
to  command  in  the  United  army.  Mick  Reynolds 
of  Johnstown,  seeing  that  the  Cork  and  Limerick 
mails  were  proceeding  as  usual  upon  their  route, 
commanded  some  of  his  men  who  had  been  brought 
together,  and  ready  to  act  under  himself,  to  stop 

* Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  cap.  xxiii. 
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and  burn  the  coaches,  which  the  Dublin  people, 
he  said,  ought  to  have  done.1  This  sudden  and 
rash  attempt  of  one  of  the  most  awful  enterprises 
that  could  be  undertaken,  threw,  at  once,  the  onus 
of  beginning,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  County  of 
Kildare.  This  was  glorious  news  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  when  the  news  of  the  insur- 
rectionary movement  at  Naas  arrived,  exultingly 
cried  out,  “the  Union  is  mine.”  No  artifice  that 
could  be  devised  by  the  most  wily  of  men,  which 
was  not  resorted  to,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
darling  object — the  Union. 

Reynolds  of  Johnstown  acted  solely  from  himself : 
the  Maynooth  and  Rathcoffy  men,  under  the 
command  of  W are  and  Luby,  vTere  prudently  kept 
back  by  their  leaders  from  assembling  at  the  time 
the  men  of  Johnstown  and  Naas  began.  About 
the  dawning  of  the  day,  next  morning,  Reynolds 
marched  with  his  force  to  the  attack  of  Naas.  This 
town  was  garrisoned  by  a considerable  number  of 
troops,  and  some  corps  of  yeomanry,  both  horse 
and  foot.  The  insurgents  proceeded  farther  into 
the  town  than  where  the  old  gaol  is  standing : here 
they  were  met  by  a heavy  fire  from  a part  of  the 
army,  who  were  already  under  arms,  as  the  attack 
had  been  anticipated  from  the  burning  of  the  coaches 
and  the  convulsed  state  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
It  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  some  officers 
of  the  army,  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
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However,  the  incessant  and  well  directed  fire  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  threw  the  countrymen,  at 
length,  into  disorder:  they  soon  commenced  a 
retreat,  and  though  Reynolds  stood  firmly  to 
harangue  his  ranks  and  exhort  them  not  to  fly,  the 
panic  of  his  undisciplined  force  was  too  strong  to 
be  allayed  : they  all,  except  a few  of  his  captains,* 
began  to  run  with  precipitation,  and  the  disorder 
became  irremediable.  A t length  their  commander, 
Reynolds,  and  the  few  wrho  appeared  bravest  in 
the  attack,  sought  safety  also  by  flight ; he  escaped 
for  the  present. t The  day  following,  John  Andoe, 
one  of  the  bravest  amongst  his  officers,  was  brought 
into  Naas,  and  hanged.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wridow,  and  a very  respectable  landholder. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  insurrection  broke 
out  at  Naas,  numerous  assemblages  took  place  in 

* The  two  Murphys,  brothers,  and  John  Andoe,  fought  like 
lions  by  the  side  of  Reynolds. 

f Mick  Reynolds,  after  his  defeat  at  Naas,  retreated  with  a 
few  of  his  men  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  joined  a 
small  body  of  insurgents.  Their  numbers  were  not  equal  to 
the  attack  of  any  town,  until  aided  by  some  of  the  Wexford 
men.  They  proceeded  then  to  make  an  attempt^on  Hackets- 
town,  where  Mick  Reynolds  displayed  the  same  heroic  bravery 
as  he  had  evinced  in  his  attack  upon  Naas  : he  volunteered  to 
burn  the  barracks,  and  had  himself  covered  with  a feather-bed ; 
while  mounting  by  a ladder  for  that  occasion,  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  belly,  which  disabled  him.  The  attempt  was 
then  given  up.  After  this,  Reynolds  did  not  live  many  days  ; 
he  died  of  the  wound,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  com- 
panions of  his  misfortunes  and  suffering. 
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various  other  parts  of  the  County  of  Kildare,  and 
several  battles  were  fought,  in  some  of  which  the 
insurgents  were  victorious,  and  in  others  some  re- 
pulses, with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  were  sustained. 
The  rising  throughout  the  county,  except  in  the 
districts  where  Luby  and  Ware  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  command  (as  has  been  ajready  noticed,) 
was  simultaneous  and  ardent.  The  people  all 
around  Prosperous,*  were  roused  into  resistance 
by  the  tyrannical  sway  of  Captain  Swayne,  who, 
with  his  North  Corks,  plundered  and  almost  laid 
waste  the  entire . district  over  which  his  authority 
extended.  The  pitch-cap  was  frequently  applied 
during  the  free  quarters,  several  cabins  and  farm- 
houses were  burned  ; and  the  Catholic  chapel,  out 
of  which  the  poor  woman  in  charge  of  it,  was 
scarcely  allowed  time  to  rescue  the  vestments  from 
the  flames,  was  likewise  consumed.  On  the  night 
of  the  23d  of  May,  Captain  Farrel,  the  insurgent 
leader,  and  one,  like  Mick  Reynolds  of  Johnstown, 
Naas,  remarkable  for  his  intrepidity,  collected  all 
the  forces  he  could  muster,  and  among  the  rest, 
called  upon  Dr.  Esmond,  who  lived  near  Sallins, 
to  aid  the  people  in  their  intended  attack  upon 
their  unrelenting  oppressors,  Captain  Swayne  and 

* Prosperous  is  a small  town,  or  rather  a thickly  inhabited 
village,  lying  about  eight  miles  North-west  of  Naas  : its  popu- 
lation consisted  chiefly  of  weavers ; the  cotton  manufacture 
carried  on  in  it,  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  said  to  he  rapidly 
declining. 
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his  men.  With  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  the 
men  marched  to  attack  the  military  in  their  bar- 
rack : here  they  met  a warm  and  determined  re- 
sistance from  the  soldiery  within  ; but  nothing  was 
able  to  deter  them  from  their  purpose,  and  animated 
by  their  spirited  leader  Captain  Farrel,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Esmond  among 
them,  they  kept  close  to  the  walls,  and  thus  became 
less  exposed  to  the  musketry  from  within.  Fire 
being  now  the  only  means  to  overcome  the  garrison 
inside,  the  insurgents  began,  first  by  setting  the  doors 
on  fire,  and  by  throwing  faggots  of  furze  and  straw  to 
strengthen  the  conflagration : the  fire  and  the  smoke 
so  deterred  the  garrison  inside,  that  they  cried  out 
for  quarter:  no  entreaties  could  mollify  the  en- 
raged assailants : they  vowed  the  destruction  of 
Captain  Swayne  and  his  soldiery,  and  in  a jew 
minutes  saw  them  perish  in  the  flames. 

The  system  of  retaliation  prevailed,  the  whole  of 
that  disastrous  year,  to  such  an  extent,  that  men's 
mouths  were  filled  with  praises  for  the  fate  of  the 
military  stationed  at  Prosperous,  and  would  declare 
even  to  this  day,  (some  of  the  old  men  and  women  of 
the  district,)  “that  Swayne  met  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  and  that  as  he  burned  the  chapel,  so  the 
burning  of  himself  and  his  party  were  the  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  people. 
“ Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.”  The  example 
of  vice  leads  others  also  astray. 

The  people  of  Prosperous  having  gained  their 
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ends,  by  the  destruction  of  the  military  and  their 
barrack,  dispersed  to  their  several  homes ; and 
Dr.  Esmond,  after  refreshing  himself  and  changing- 
clothes,  proceeded  to  join  his  corps,  which  was 
called  the  Sallins  yeomen  cavalr}^,  commanded  by 
Captain  Griffith.  This  corps  being  called  into 
Naas,  to  assist  the  garrison  of  that  town,  the  pre- 
ceding night,  he  was  proceeding  thither,  in  com- 
pany with  Montgomery  of  Oldtown  Mills,  and  his 
captain.  Another  yeoman,  named  Hickey,  being 
likewise  in  company,  took  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vising Dr.  Esmond  to  shoot  one,  and  that  he  would 
shoot  the  other.  This  proposal,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Lieut.  Esmond  (he  being  also 
an  officer  in  the  Sallins  corps,)  and  thus  they  all 
four  proceeded  to  Naas.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival,  Dr.  Esmond  was  ordered  by  Griffith  to 
dismount,  and  was  put  under  arrest:  his  very 
horse  was  put  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol,  and 
himself  sent  on  to  Dublin  under  a strong  guard. 
Previously  to  their  setting  out  with  the  prisoner, 
he  was  put  under  a summary  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial, and  found  guilty  of  having  sanctioned,  by  his 
presence,  the  attack  upon  Prosperous : his  prose- 
cutor was  a man  named  Phil.  Mite,  and  the  testi- 
mony being  admitted  as  true,  he  was  hurried  off 
to  the  city,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government. 
The  Protestant  clergyman  of  Naas  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  Dublin,  to  interfere  on  the  behalf  of  Dr. 
Esmond,  and  to  prove  that  the  testimony  of  Mite 
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was  not  to  be  believed ; but  Montgomery,  the 
miller,  proved  the  contrary,  and  thus  influenced 
the  authorities  to  have  him  put  to  death.  This 
was  speedily  carried  into  effect,  in  the  most  igno- 
minious manner. 

The  sentence  being  irrevocably  fixed,  that  he 
should  die,  he  was  placed  upon  a cart,  under  a 
strong  guard,  and  to  add  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  the  military  uniform  which  he  wore  in  the 
yeomanry,  was  turned  inside  out,  and  with  the 
ignominious  display  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  most 
respectable  gentleman  was  conducted  to  Carlisle- 
bridge,  and  hanged  from  a scaffolding  erected  upon 
it.  When  life  was  extinct,  his  corpse  was  carried 
back  upon  the  same  cart,  and  brought  to  the  Royal 
barracks,  where  his  remains  were  buried  in  a heap 
of  dung  in  the  barrack-yard.  Such  was  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  Kildare : he  was  father  to  the 
present  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  and  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Mr.  Esmond,  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  No  man 
who  suffered  in  ’98,  was  more  universally  esteemed  : 
he  lived  and  moved  in  the  first  style,  and  among 
the  first  classes  in  society  ; his  death  and  sufferings 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
and  his  name  will  live,  and  be  revered  by  his 
countrymen,  till  time  will  be  no  more. 

Another  estimable  gentleman,  named  Walsh, 
was  sa:rificed  at  Naas,  to  the  manes  of  Captain 
S wayne : his  sorrowful  and  sad  end  are  thus  faith- 
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fully  given.  The  same  night  that  the  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Naas  and  Prosperous,  a similar  move- 
ment of  the  people  prevailed  to  the  very  borders  of 
the  Queen’s  County,  a distance  of  at  least  20  miles, 
and  embraced  within  its  range,  the  entire  country, 
from  beyond  Rathangan,  where  it  is  bordered  by 
the  King’s  County,  to  the  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Wicklow,  in  a northern  and  southern  direction. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Patrick  Walsh  to  have  been  sus- 
pected, the  early  part  of  the  preceding  winter,  of 
being  deeply  disaffected  to  the  Government:  he 
was  also  said  to  have  been  an  emissary  from  the 
United  societies  in  Dublin,  to  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  propagate  the  system  of  the 
United  men.  Walsh  was,  in  early  life,  a very 
respectable  landholder,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Narramore  or  Mullamast.  He  proceeded  from 
Dublin  on  22d  May  ’98,  in  order  to  raise  the 
people  of  these  parts.  A rising  was  effected,  and 
a battle  fought  in  that  district  on  the  24th  of  May ; 
it  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Bog-road  ; the  coun- 
trymen profited  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
having  met  a baggage  of  wool-packs,  proceeding 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  having  already  com- 
menced their  attack  upon  some  soldiers  who  had 
been  living  at  free  quarters  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, a running  fight  was  kept  up  between  the 
soldiery  and  the  insurgents : the  latter  were  en- 
abled, by  this  fortuitous  bulwark,  to  repel  the 
pursuing  soldiers ; who  then  retreated  to  the  court- 
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house  of  Narramore,  and  to  the  fine  mansion  of 
Colonel  Keating.*  There  was  a small  party  of 
yeomen  infantry,  who  were  aided  by  a few  militia- 
men, defeated  at  Sheckleton’s  Mill,  Ballitore,  and 
their  Lieutenant,  Richard  Yeates  of  Moon,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  was  mercilessly 
put  to  death  by  Captain  Murphy  : his  fall  was  the 
more  deplorable,  because  he  cried  out,  to  spare 
him,  and  that  he  would  join  his  countrymen.  From 
his  having  been  a school-fellow  of,  and  known  to 
the  author,  he  has  cause  to  say,  that  the  inoffen- 
sive, modest,  and  gentlemanly  habits  of  Richard 
Yeates,  have  raised  in  him  a sincere  regret  for  his 
unfortunate  and  untimely  end. 

At  these  engagements,  viz.  the  battles  of  the 
Bog-road  and  Sheckleton’s  Mill,  it  happened  that 
Walsh  had  been  present,  who,  either  from  a diffi- 
dence for  the  success  of  the  cause,  or  a motive  of 
personal  safety,  determined  upon  getting  back  to 
Dublin,  by  by-ways,  and  unfrequented  roads. 
After  crossing  the  river  Liffey  at  Agarven-ford, 
he  proceeded  to  within  about  five  miles  of  Naas, 
where,  turning  into  a field  of  corn,  he  discovered 
a sand-pit,  into  which  he  descended;  hoping  to 
escape  any  scouts  of  the  soldiery  who  might  be 


* This  patriotic  landlord  was  persecuted  with  free-quarters 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Athy  people  were  suffering : his 
steward  was  hanged  at  Athy,  a few  weeks  after  the  rebellion 
had  broken  out.  He  was  arrested  by  Rawson’s  corps  of  yeo- 
men infantry. 
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scattered,  and  on  the  look-out  for  detached  parties 
of  men.  Some  of  the  Suffolk  Fencibles  were 
passing  through  an  adjoining  field,  and  perceiving 
a man  going,  as  if  for  concealment,  into  the  pit, 
they  found  Walsh  lying  and  slumbering  in  it : the 
Suffolks  instantly  secured  him,  and  marched  him 
prisoner  to  Naas,  where  (to  make  short  work  of  it) 
they  got  a woman,  whom  Captain  Swayne  kept  with 
him  at  Prosperous,  to  swear  that  she  could  identify 
him  as  one  of  those  who  murdered  and  burned  her 
master  and  his  soldiers.  In  swearing  away  the 
life  of  the  prisoner,  her  motive  was  a revengeful 
thirst  for  blood,  and  to  have  some  one  put  to  death 
for  the  murder  and  burning  of  her  master,  Swayne. 

The  execution  of  Walsh  was  accompanied  with 
a degree  of  unparalleled  ferocity.  After  half 
hanging  him,  he  was  taken  down,  his  body  cut 
open,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  a part  of  it  eaten 
by  three  of  the  Suffolk  Fencibles : his  remains  were 
then  burned  into  ashes,  and  the  part  of  the  heart 
which  the  Suffolks  had  not  devoured,  was  put  upon 
a pole,  which  the  Waterford  militia,  who  succeeded 
the  Suffolks  at  Naas,  took  down* 

The  battle  of  Old  Kilcullen  was  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  obstinately  fought  engagements  which 
occurred  through  the  whole  of  ’98.  Capt.  Erskine, 
who  had  been  quartered,  together  with  his  men, 
upon  Thomas  Fitzgerald  of  Geraldine,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  returning  from  Dublin  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  May,  and  passing  through 
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Ballymore-Eustace,  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that 
the  people  of  that  town  had  risen,  and  defeated  a 
small  military  force  that  had  been  living  at  free- 
quarters:  the  few  that  escaped  from  the  pike  of 
the  insurgents,  made  their  retreat  to  Naas,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  a great  force  of  regular  troops, 
the  night  on  which  M.  Reynolds  made  his  attack 
on  that  town.  Captain  Erskine,  as  it  was  said,  by 
those  who  saw  him  when  he  arrived  at  Geraldine, 
the  place  of  his  free-quarters,  cried  out  ragingly 
to  his  dragoons,  that  neither  himself  nor  his  men 
would  breakfast,  until  they  should  breakfast  upon 
the  croppies  of  Ballymore.  In  effect  the  determi- 
nation of  this  officer  was  to  cut  and  hew  down  all 
before  him,  and  the  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself  to  him.  Old  Kilcullen  lies  about  nine  miles 
east  of  Geraldine,  through  which  he  had  to  march 
for  Ballymore-Eustace ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  reach- 
ed the  fair-green,  adjoining  to  which  stood  an  old 
church,  he  saw  some  men  collecting  around  its 
walls.  The  situation  of  the  place  being  consider- 
ably elevated,  was  unfavourable  for  the  cavalry  to 
act.  The  insurgents  were  armed  with  pikes ; and 
perceiving  these  troopers,  headed  by  their  officer, 
in  full  gallop,  apparently  with  a view  to  cut  them 
down,  they  boldly  stood  by  one  another,  and 
received  the  charge  with  their  pikes  extended. 
Advancing  after  this,  they  met  Erskine  in  his 
second  charge,  and  applied  the  pike  so  vigorously, 
that  (although  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  their 
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assailants)  their  victory  was  complete.  Captain 
Erskine  fell  into  a lough  or  pool  of  water,  where 
he  fought  upon  his  back,  cutting  at  the  pike-man’s 
weapon  fastened  in  his  body,  until  he  expired. 
General  Dundas,  who  commanded  the  district,  was 
looking  on,  and  acknowledged  that  he  never  saw 
a better  fought  battle  in  all  his  campaigns.  One 
sergeant  and  four  men  only  escaped  out  of  the 
entire  troop  of  Captain  Erskine’s  Buff  Dragoons. 

After  this  signal  and  complete  victory  gained  over 
the  Buffs,  the  Kilcullen  men,  being  joined  by  their 
neighbours  on  all  sides,  proceeded  against  Kilcullen 
Bridge,  which  is  about  one  English  mile  and  a half 
from  where  the  above  battle  had  been  fought.  The 
military  who  were  quartered  in  the  town,  having 
learned  the  fate  of  the  dragoons  and  their  officer, 
prepared  themselves  for  the  battle  of  the  Bridge, 
which  they  saw  must  inevitably  take  place  with 
men  just  flushed  with  victory.  General  Dundas 
having  his  head-quarters  in  Castlemartin  House, 
and  being  quite  contiguous,  was  roused  by  what  he 
had  just  witnessed ; he  gave  his  orders  so  judiciously, 
that  the  insurgents  met  a complete  and  disastrous 
repulse  in  their  attack  upon  Kilcullen  Bridge. 
They  retreated  over  the  Liffey,  by  the  ford  of 
Agarvin,  and  were  pursued  by  Latouche’s  corps  of 
yeoman  cavalry,  who  cut  down  numbers  of  them  in 
their  flight.  The  people  now  saw7  that  they  must 
act  with  more  circumspection,  and  keep  together ; 
and  as  nothing  appeared  to  favour  a second  attempt 
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upon  the  town,  they  turned  their  thoughts  seriously 
to  form  a camp  upon  the  hill  of  Knockallen,  which 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kilcullen, 
and  very  near  to  where  the  battle  had  been  fought 
and  gained  over  the  Buff  Dragoons.  This  hill  is 
of  such  a height,  that  cavalry  could  not  easily  act 
against  a body  of  people  upon  it ; but  it  could  not 
be  considered  tenable,  on  account  of  the  easy  access 
on  all  sides  for  an  army  to  co-operate,  first  by 
throwing  shells,  and  infantry  to  ascend  different 
parts  of  the  hill  at  the  same  time. 

This  encampment  of  the  United  men  had  been 
scarcely  commenced,  when  overtures  were  made  to 
General  Dundas,  by  advice  of  Rev.  Mr.  Andoe,  P.P. 
that  they  would  surrender  their  arms,  if  protection 
would  be  conceded,  and  secured  to  them  for  the 
future.  This  communication  was  made  on  Sunday 
the  27th  of  May,  by  means  and  interference  of 
Captain  Annesley  of  Ballysax.  A letter  was 
received  from  General  Dundas,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
from  the  insurgents  ; their  demands  were  increased 
in  a second  letter  to  General  Dundas,  on  receipt 
of  his  first  reply,  and  these  were  as  follows : that 
they  would  give  up  their  arms  and  disperse,  if  an 
entire  stop  were  put  to  burning,  free-quarters, 
flogging,  and  arrests,  provided  also,  that  the  pro- 
perty carried  away  from  individuals,  should  be 
restored. 

General  Dundas,  in  his  second  letter,  consented 
to  grant  every  thing  that  was  asked,  and  the  day 
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following,  Whit-monday,  was  named  for  that  ex- 
press purpose. 

All  the  particulars  accompanying  the  peace  and 
surrender  upon  Knockallen  will  be  immediately 
introduced,  after  giving  a brief  detail  of  the  rising 
and  march  of  the  Athy  men,  when  preparing  to 
attack  that  town.  The  spirit  of  the  people,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  being  roused 
into  action,  by  a similar  principle  as  the  men  of 
Naas,  Prosperous,  Kilcullen,  Rathangan,  Kildare, 
and  Monasterevan,  the  battles  of  which  have  been 
and  will  be  all  distinctly  given,  the  preparations 
for  an  attack  upon  Athy  are  brought  before  the 
reader,  that  he  may  see  why  the  western  part  of 
the  barony  of  Narragh  and  Rheban,  had  not  come 
to  battle,  in  this  general  rising  of  their  county. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  day  named  for  the  whole 
kingdom  to  rise  en  masse , the  captains  who  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  United  army  of 
Western  Narragh  and  Rheban,  received  regular 
orders  to  assemble  their  men  in  three  distinct 
bodies.  One  was  to  have  attacked  the  town  on 
the  Geraldine  side,  another  to  march  from  Cloney 
and  Kilberry,  and  the  third  to  make  their  attack 
upon  the  Queen’s  County  side.  This  last  named 
party  mustered  the  strongest,  and  when  collected 
on  Silverhill,  an  isolated  eminence  on  the  lands  of 
Kilcoo,  were  found  to  amount  to  600  men,  well 
armed  with  pikes,  and  many  muskets,  &c.  Their 
commander  had  previously  sent  a dispatch  to  the 
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colliers,  to  march  to  their  aid,  in  their  intended 
attack  upon  Athy.  It  was  confidently  expected, 
that  the  men  of  the  Colliery  would  gladly  proceed 
to  assist  the  County  Kildare  men,  and  thus  united, 
would  make  a numerous  force,  and  a formidable 
body  of  insurgents. 

The  day  began  to  dawn,  when  it  was  considered 
prudent  by  their  commander,  not  to  hazard  the 
lives  of  his  men,  without  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  the  collieries ; and  having  re- 
ceived no  communication  whatsoever  from  them, 
he  gave  orders  for  all  to  repair  to  their  homes, 
and  to  meet  him  the  following  evening,  at  the  wood 
of  Brackney,  near  the  demesne  of  Judge  Kelly. 

The  Athy  men,  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
leader,  mustered  now  a second  time,  with  an  equal 
force  as  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  then  de- 
termined, to  proceed  into  the  heart  of  the  Collieries, 
where  incalculable  numbers  (it  was  supposed) 
could  be  raised  ins  tauter,  as  soon  as  the  County 
Kildare  men,  from  Athy  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, would  appear  among  them. 

The  Athy  men,  without  delay,  began  to  march 
at  about  four  o’clock,  p.m.  May  24.  They  pro- 
ceeded fearless  of  either  }^eomen  or  army,  as  they 
marched  along ; the  village  of  Ballintubrett  (it 
was  proposed  by  the  men)  should  be  sacked  and 
burned,  as  several  Protestant  families  were  the  sole 
inhabitants.  This  would  not  be  consented  to  by 
their  leader,  and  the  village  thus  escaped  destruc- 
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tion:  a prisoner  was  taken  from  the  house  of 
Robert  White,  Southfield,  and  his  life  was  likewise 
saved,  the  day  following,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
pike  him,  lest  he  might  become  informer  against 
the  Athy  insurgents. 

After  a long  and  fatiguing  march  of  about  15 
miles,  through  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
Collieries,  the  Athy  men  learned  with  regret,  that 
the  people  on  whom  they  ardently  calculated  for 
their  aid  and  co-operation,  would  not  stir  from 
their  pits,  in  consequence  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
people,  in  their  attempts  at  taking  the  town  of 
Carlow;  and  a defeat  which  the  men  of  Sleaty, 
aided  by  a portion  of  the  colliers,  experienced 
from  Capt.  Whitty  and  his  corps  of  yeomen,  on 
Thursday,  24th  May.  The  terror  caused  by  these 
two  sanguinary  disasters,  so  destructive  to  numbers 
of  brave  men,  might  tend  to  palliate  the  apathy 
which  was  discoverable  in  various  districts  of  the 
Colliery,  at  this  trying  and  perilous  moment  of 
being  summoned  to  fight  their  country’s  battle, 
(which  was  emphatically  termed  by  the  late  Captain 
Burgh,  father  to  Lord  Downes,  “a  justifiable  re- 
sistance to  oppression,”)  Were  it  not,  that  the 
colliers,  so  formidable  in  numbers,  but  deficient  in 
nerve  and  patriotism,  actually  plundered,  soon 
afterwards,  the  Wexford  insurgents,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Castlecomer,  of  a quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  some  fine  horses,  and  other 
booty ; while  they  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
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overcome  with  hardship  and  want  of  sleep.  Several 
wounded  men  too,  among  those  heroes  from 
Wexford,  could  meet  none  among  the  colliers,  who 
would  admit  or  shelter  them. 

The  Athy  men  continued  firmly  together,  upon 
a small  mountain,  adjoining  to  where  O’Kelly’s 
Castle  once  stood,  for  an  entire  day,  still  thinking, 
that  numbers  would  flock  to  them,  and  swell  their 
ranks.  It  was  at  length  decided  upon,  to  return 
to  their  own  county,  where  the  rebellion  raged,  and 
in  some  parts  of  it  with  success. 

On  the  night  following,  which  was  the  eve  of 
Whit- Monday,  I proceeded,  accompanied  only  by  a 
servant,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilcullen,  where 
I was  informed  that  overtures  for  peace,  and  a 
general  protection,  had  been  interchanged  between 
the  people,  in  camp  upon  Knockallen,  and  Generals 
Lake  and  Dundas.  This  news  was  not  a little 
cheering,  when  it  was  seen,  by  the  tragical  news 
from  Carlow,  and  the  unaccountable  stupor  which 
pervaded  the  Collieries,  that  the  efforts  of  Kildare 
county  alone , must  eventually  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  numbers  of  its  brave  and  dauntless 
peasantry.  About  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on  Whit- 
Monday,  I arrived  among  the  united  Irishmen  in 
camp  upon  Knockallen,  where  I was  closely 
questioned,  what  the  Athy  men  were  doing,  while 
they  and  other  parts  of  the  county  were  bravely 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country. 

These  questions  were  easily  replied  to  : I told 
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tlieir  leaders  in  camp,  and  for  them  to  communicate 
it  to  their  ranks,  that  no  part  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  nor  perhaps  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  so 
severely  dealt  with,  by  Government,  as  Athy,  and 
all  the  surrounding  country  : that  Armagh  itself 
could  not  boast  of  her  Orangemen  to  be  more 
loyal,  vindictive,  and  cruel  than  the  corps  of 
Thomas  James  Rawson : I instanced  at  the  same 
time,  some  awful  murders  perpetrated  in  and  about 
Ballitore.  These  excesses  coming  in  such  quick 
succession  after  the  free  quarters,  burning,  flogging, 
and  the  pitch  cap,  that  no  part  could  be  named, 
which  was  suffering  more.  Why  the  people  in  the 
west  of  the  county  had  fought  no  battles,  nor  made 
any  attack  upon  Athy,  arose  from  the  supineness 
and  dastardly  conduct  of  the  colliers.  The  very 
Government  were  in  this  national  struggle  alarmed, 
from  their  numbers : on  the  camp  it  ^vas  known 
also,  that  the  Athy  men  marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  Collieries,  to  rouse  the  people  there  to  act  with 
them,  in  their  intended  attack  upon  that  town. 

All  these  assurances  were  believed,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  I should  conduct  the 
surrender  upon  the  hill,  and  obtain  peace  upon  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  got,  if  those  that  had  been 
proposed  the  previous  day,  between  General  Dundas 
and  the  insurgents  encamped  upon  Knockallen, 
would  not  be  granted. 

No  situation  in  which  man  could  be  placed  was 
more  perilous,  or  more  responsibility  attached  to 
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it,  than  that,  to  which  I was  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  these  6,000  persons  assembled  together. 
Full  of  ardour  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  I 
fearlessly  went  forward,  accompanied  only  by  two 
Captains,  Patrick  and  John  Finerty  of  Kilrush, 
who  were  tenants  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Captain  Anneslej^  of  Ballysax-house,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Andoe,  P.P.,  and  Captain  Thomas  Kelly  of  the 
Curragli,  rode  with  us  to  Castlemartin  Avenue,  the 
place  appointed  by  Generals  Lake  and  Dundas, 
the  day  before,  for  the  meeting.  On  our  arrival 
in  the  avenue,  the  generals  were  already  there,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  us,  having  first  made  a 
very  respectful  salute,  by  uncovering  their  heads, 
which  respectful  deference  was  reciprocal,  by  our 
acting  as  they  had  done.  General  Lake,  whose 
countenance  would  induce  us  to  consider  him  a 
kind  and  merciful  pacificator,  first  commenced  the 
conference  by  observing,  that  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  people  of  this  county  were  many  and  enor- 
mous, but  that  as  terms  for  a peace  between  them 
and  the  Government,  had  been  offered  first  by 
themselves,  he  hoped  that  we  would  accede  at  once, 
to  what  he  was  now  going  to  propose.  Imme- 
diately I answered  by  saying,  General  Dundas  has 
committed  the  terms  to  writing,  in  two  letters  from 
him  to  the  people  on  the  hill ; these  have  been 
read  in  presence  of  all  the  officers  in  camp,  and  I 
have  come,  accompanied  by  two  of  them,  to  arrange 
every  matter  mentioned  in  the  General’s  letters  to 
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the  people,  who  have  been  forced  to  rise  in  arms  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  country  from  total 
destruction.  General  Lake  interrupted  me,  and 
said,  that  more  was  promised  than  would  be  given. 
General  Dundas  observed  at  the  same  moment, 
that  the  Commander-in-chief,  meaning  General 
Lake,  would  not,  after  they  had  conferred  together, 
give  nor  sanction  any  other  terms,  than  to  receive 
their  arms  and  give  protections.  General  Lake, 
says  he,  wishes  to  see  your  men  all  here  in  this 
avenue ; and  we  are  sure,  that  you  cannot  seek  for, 
nor  expect  any  terms  from  us,  but  such  as  are 
now  offered,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Deter- 
mined now  to  speak  in  turn,  and  address  the  generals 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  confided  their  cause 
to  me,  I assured  them,  that  they  would  not  descend 
from  where  they  were  encamped,  nor  give  up  their 
arms,  if  a total  stop  were  not  put  to  free-quarters  ; 
no  more  arrests  to  be  made ; and  the  people  to 
receive  protections,  against  all  military  outrage  for 
the  future. 

General  Lake  was  now  apparently  embarrassed 
by  this  determined  tone  on  our  part,  whereas  I 
repeated  it,  that  the  insurgents  would  not  make 
the  surrender  required  in  any  other  place  than 
upon  the  hill,  and  therefore,  that  as  the  people 
committed  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  to  me, 
accompanied  as  I have  been  by  two  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  camp,  I shall  undertake  that  the 
arms  will  be  given  up  upon  the  hill,  and  in  no  other 
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place.  Both  generals  then  asked  me,  if  I held  any 
command  over  their  camp  : 1 ingenuously  replied, 
that  the  people,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  officers, 
nominated  me  a Colonel  of  their  army,  in  order 
that  the  Generals  might  consider  me  an  efficient 
delegate  from  the  camp. 

At  length,  General  Dundas,  wielding  his  sword, 
said,  “ I shall  take  your  surrender  on  the  hill.” 
This  was  highly  pleasing  to  us,  whereas,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  in 
Ireland  appeared  irreconcilable  to  any  thing  less 
than  a surrender  in  the  avenue  of  Castlemartin, 
which  suprised  us  the  more,  why  General  Dundas 
would  consent  to  my  terms,  in  opposition  to  General 
Lake.  I have  frequently  (in  contemplating  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,)  looked  upon  myself 
as  a very  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Omnipotence,  to  bring  about,  with  steady  and  in- 
dexible firmness,  to  the  interest  of  the  United  body 
on  the  hill,  the  peaceful  surrender  upon  Knock- 
alien  : the  more  particularly,  as  the  day  following 
was  marked  with  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
awful  tragedies,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  that 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Irish  historj^.  But  to 
proceed  with  our  surrender  on  the  hill. 

General  Dundas,  attended  by  two  dragoons,  and 
I,  accompanied  by  the  twro  Captains  Finerty  of 
Kilrush,  rode  together  to  the  camp,  wffiere  w7e  wrere 
instantly  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  officers  and 
men,  to  enquire  the  news  of  our  treaty  with 
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Generals  Lake  and  Dundas.  In  the  hearing  and 
presence  of  the  latter,  I informed  them,  that  a 
surrender  of  their  arms  was  agreed  to,  on  my  part, 
in  their  behalf,  but  that  I felicitated  them,  we  had 
not  to  leave  the  hill,  till  peace  and  protection,  for 
their  lives  and  properties,  would  be  assured  to  them 
by  the  mouth  of  General  Dundas  himself,  whom 
they  now  saw  amongst  them ; that  he  reposed  a 
lively  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  people  here 
to-day,  and,  that,  as  he  has  come,  of  his  own  accord , 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  your  arms  where  you 
are  now  assembled,  you  will  give  them  up  to  him, 
and  place  all  confidence  in  his  words,  that  no  military 
annoyance  of  any  kind  shall  he  renewed,  or  carried 
on  against  the  people,  by  any  of  his  Majesty’s  troops. 
The  General  then  explained  himself  satisfactorily 
and  fully  on  this  head,  and  at  that  moment  each 
man  having  any  weapon  began  to  throw  it  into  one 
promiscuous  heap.  The  pikes  and  arms  of  every 
description  being  given  up,  the  heap  could  be  com- 
pared in  size,  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  arms, 
after  the  people  had  departed  and  dispersed,  were 
brought  by  orders  of  the  General  to  Castlemartin- 
house,  about  an  English  mile  distant  from  the  hill ; 
and  thus  ended  the  surrender  upon  Knockallen. 

I must  now  beg  the  peculiar  attention  of  every 
reader  and  of  every  party,  to  wThat  is  here  related  on 
the  subject  of  Knockallen.  At  the  time  and 
throughout  the  whole  day  on  which  the  surrender 
was  carried  into  effect,  there  were  three  regiments 
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of  infantry,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  lying  within 
one  mile  of  Castlemartin-avenue,  and  so  enveloped 
within  high  and  winding  banks  of  the  river  Liffey, 
that  they  could  not  be  seen,  nor  supposed  to  be 
secreted  for  any  purpose  against  the  people.^ 
Captain  Kelly,  of  the  Curragh,  who  was  a magis- 
trate, told  a very  near  friend,  soon  after  the  Rebel- 
lion had  subsided,  “that  General  Lake  intended  to 
draw  these  troops  upon  the  insurgents,  if  they  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  go  down  to  the  avenue  of 
Castlemartin  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering.” 
“Seu  dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  requirat.” 
“ Who  among  the  foe  would  enquire,  whether 
stratagem  or  valour  might  succeed  ?” 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  the  times,  that  no 
treaty  between  a superior  officer,  commanding  the 
king’s  forces,  and  a body  of  insurgents,  could  be 
considered  binding : and  if  General  Lake  had  pre- 
vailed with  those  deputed  to  meet  him,  to  descend 
into  the  plain,  or  rather  a hedged-in  field,  such  as 
Castlemartin-avenue  had  been,  the  opportunity 
might  be  converted  into  what  was  said  to  have  been 
his  intention.  Mr.  Latouche  of  Harristown,  was 
present  at  the  interview  between  the  deputies  from 


* The  author  saw  them  march  the  following  morning,  at 
four  o’clock,  a.m.  on  the  road  leading  to  Calverstown : the 
same  soldiery  shot  a man  named  L.  Doyle,  while  on  their  march 
the  same  day.  While  in  the  act  of  raising  his  head  out  of  a 
cave,  in  which  he  strove  to  conceal  himself,  this  foul  and 
horrifying  deed  was  perpetrated. 
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the  camp  and  the  Generals.  He  could,  if  enquiries 
on  that  head  were  made,  verify,  how  perseveringly 
General  Lake  insisted,  that  the  surrender  should 
be  made  in  no  other  place  than  the  avenue. 

We  now  fall  into  one  of  the  most  distressing 
scenes  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  or  duty  of  an 
historian  to  record.  On  Tuesday,  May  29,  ’98, 
Major  General  Sir  James  Duff,  arrived  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  town  of  Kildare  : he  had  been 
ordered  to  hasten  from  Limerick,  where  he  had 
been  stationed,  and  to  join  the  troops  quartered 
over  the  county,  and  engaged  in  quelling  the  insur- 
rection that  had  broken  out.  The  news  had  gone 
forth,  that  the  Kilcullen  men,  and  the  entire  body 
who  had  been  in  camp  upon  Knockallen,  were  par- 
doned for  their  past  deeds,  and  that  General 
Dundas,  who  was  the  peacemaker,  would  secure 
the  people  against  every  outrage  hereafter,  from 
his  having  given  protection  to  some  of  the  officers^ 
who  had  been  appointed  to  a high  command  in  the 
United  army.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
people  of  Kildare  hoped  that  General  Duff  would 
act  in  a similar  way  as  General  Dundas  had  done, 

* According  to  appointment  between  General  Dundas  and 
me,  when  the  surrender  of  the  arms  was  going  forward,  I 
waited  upon  him  the  day  following,  in  order  to  obtain  a pro- 
tection. He  observed  and  said,  “ You  are  a very  sensible  young 
man:  go  home  to  your  own  district,  keep  the  colliers  quiet,  and 
if  they  do  not,  we  will  smother  them  in  their  pits.”  He  then 
handed  me  a very  honourable  protection.  The  mention  of  this 
will  appear  again  in  No.  9. 
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and  knowing  that  terms  and  a treaty  of  surrender 
was  to  be  sought  on  their  part,  Cooper  of  Bally- 
nianny  advised  them  to  proceed  to  the  Rath  of  the 
Curragh,  and  that  he  himself  would  undertake  to 
influence  General  Duff  to  take  their  surrender  there. 

This  was  a fatal  advice  which  Cooper  gave  to 
the  people  of  Kildare.  Garry,  who  had  been  the 
appointed  captain  of  that  town  and  district,  and 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Lord  Edward,  deserted 
his  post  on  the  arrival  of  General  Duff,  and  left 
the  people  who  had  confided  in  him,  to  their  sad 
and  awful  catastrophe,  as  we  shall  presently  per- 
ceive. The  credulous  multitude,  believing  that 
Cooper  would  not  deceive  nor  lead  them  astray, 
took  his  counsel,  and  proceeded  to  the  Rath  of  the 
Curragh. 

Major-General  Sir  James  Duff  remained  in  Kil- 
dare, with  the  troops  destined  for  the  bloody 
tragedy,  until  he  would  receive  from  Cooper  (who 
planned  the  destruction  of  those  people,)  the  ac- 
count that  they  were  collected,  and  assailable  on 
every  side.  No  spot  could  have  been  chosen,  in 
which  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men  might  be 
so  easily  accomplished  by  an  army,  when  the  vic- 
tims intended  for  it  were  upon  the  spot : neither 
ditch,  hedge,  nor  house  was  within  the  distance  of 
about  two  English  miles,  except  the  stand-house, 
or  some  scattered  stabling  for  race  horses : these 
were  perhaps  about  a mile  from  this  scene  of  car- 
nage, just  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  army 
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would  arrive  at  where  the  deluded  men  of  Kildare 
were  to  be  sacrificed. 

Without  ceremony,  Duff  commanded  the  rebels, 
as  he  called  them,  to  throw  their  arms  into  a heap, 
and  after  this  had  been  complied  with,  he  ordered 
them  to  kneel  at  a distance  from  where  the  arms 
were  thrown,  saying  loudly  at  the  moment,  to  beg 
the  King’s  pardon  for  the  outrage  of  having  re- 
belled. This  command,  so  perfidious  in  its  mean- 
ing and  tendency,  was  complied  with ; which  being 
done,  a dead  silence  appeared  to  prevail  among  the 
troops.  Major- General  Sir  James  Duff  instantly 
thundered  out,  “Charge,  and  spare  no  rebel!” 
Havoc,  consternation,  and  death  now  spread  them- 
selves on  all  sides.  The  horror  of  the  scene  was 
and  is  indescribable. 

The  cutting  down  and  slaughtering  this  unarmed 
multitude  was  but  too  easily  accomplished ; the 
troops  consisted  entirely  of  horsemen — the  Black 
Horse,  commanded  by  General  Dunn,  and  the  Fox- 
hunters,  commanded  by  Lord  Roden,  besides  Capt. 
Bagot’s  yeomen  cavalry,  were  too  powerful  execu- 
tioners to  be  withstood,  by  men  who  were  disarmed 
and  upon  their  knees.  The  number  of  victims  who 
fell  beneath  these  murderers’  murdering  sword, 
was  325.  In  one  street  alone  of  Kildare  town, 
distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  about  two 
English  miles,  there  were  reckoned  85  widows,  the 
following  morning.  This  carnage  outweighs  in 
enormity  every  act  committed  on  either  side,  the 
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army  or  the  people,  throughout  the  disasters  of 
’98.  The  memory  of  it  should  never  be  effaced — 
it  should  instruct  the  warrior  to  spare,  and  the 
vanquished  not  to  confide. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  the  insurrection,  the 
town  of  Kildare  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people  ; 
the  few  militia  men  who  were  quartered  in  it, 
having  fled,  some  to  Athy,  some  to  Naas.  The 
coaches  left  Dublin  as  usual,  the  insurrectionary 
movement  at  Naas  having  been  completely  sup- 
pressed ; and  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgents,  in 
their  attack  upon  Kilcullen  Bridge,  left  undisputed 
possession  of  the  intervening  parts  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  military ; therefore  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  Limerick  and  Cork  coaches  thus  far, 
could  arise. 

It  happened  now,  unfortunately  for  the  town  of 
Kildare,  that  the  nephew  of  General  Sir  James 
Duff,  was  a passenger  in  the  Limerick  coach ; and 
on  its  arrival  in  the  town,  the  countrymen  were 
scattered  over  every  part  of  it ; and  their  attention 
was  directed  to  see  who  might  be  inside.  On  dis- 
covering this  young  man,  and  finding  that  he  was 
(from  his  own  words)  the  nephew  of  a General  in 
the  army,  these  ill-guided  men  dragged  him  out 
of  the  coach,  and  piked  him.  This  circumstance 
alone,  horrible  to  relate,  and  not  to  be  palliated  by 
any  act  of  suffering  or  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
perpetrators,  might  be  adduced  by  some,  in  exte- 
nuation of  the  subsequent  crime  of  the  uncle.  The 
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dispassionate  reader  cannot,  however,  exculpate 
such  a monster  (independently  of  his  treachery  and 
punic  faith,)  for  a general  butchery  and  carnage. 
It  was  not  with  him,  as  a Heathen  writer  advised, 
“ Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos.”  To 
spare  the  contrite,  and  subdue  the  haughty.  The 
people  on  the  Rath  of  the  Curragli  of  Kildare, 
should  not  have  been  collectively^  immolated,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  an  individual. 

The  battle  of  Rathangan  comes  next  to  be  re- 

* A few  of  the  victims,  it  was  said  about  five,  escaped  by 
running  through  the  ranks  as  they  were  charging.  A few  lay 
as  if  dead,  and  being  wofully  hacked  and  mangled,  were 
passed  over  as  some  of  the  heap  of  slaughtered  men.  One 
athletic  young  fellow  ran  about  a mile  and  half,  when  he  was 
pursued  by  eight  yeomen  of  Bagot’s  corps  : he  gained  a fallow 
field  just  adjoining  the  Curragh,  and  having  so  far  escaped  his 
pursuers,  he  stooped  and  picked  up  two  stones,  which  he  flung 
with  such  vigour  against  two  of  them,  that  he  disabled  both, 
and  rendered  them  unable  to  discharge  their  pistols.  Two 
more  came  on,  and  by  a further  effort,  he  disabled  a third  also, 
with  stones  which  he  scrambled  up.  It  was  said,  that  two 
more  fired  at  him  without  effect,  but  it  was  acknowledged  by 
them  that  he  parried  the  firing  with  so  much  alertness,  as  to 
elude  any  aim  they  could  take.  The  last  of  the  yeomen  assail- 
ants, who  is  still  living  in  Monasterevan,  and  whom  they  call 
Ned  Cooper,  received  a blow  of  a stone  from  this  intrepid 
Kildare  man,  in  the  hip,  and  by  its  effects  limps  and  walks 
lame  to  this  day.  At  length  a dragoon,  being  commanded  by 
a sanguinary  officer  to  cut  him  down,  the  poor  countryman, 
after  all  his  fatigue  and  fighting,  received  a sabre  wound  on 
the  neck,  as  he  scrambled  over  a ditch,  and  fell  as  dead : this 
man  still  lives.  N.B.  Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  Bagot’s  corps, 
was  eye-witness  to  the  whole  of  this  almost  incredible  scene. 
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corded.  The  attack  upon  this  town,  succeeded 
with  the  insurgents:  they  were  commanded  by 
Capt.  Doorley,  a respectable  young  farmer,  whose 
residence  was  called  Lullymore.  This  farm  was 
singularly  situated,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  Bog  of  Allen,  except  one  passage,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  of  access  to  strangers.  The 
garrison  of  Rathangan  was  but  feeble,  consisting 
only  of  one  corps  of  yeomen,  commanded  by  Capt. 
James  Spencer,  land  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  half  a company  of  militia,  who  belonged  to  the 
regiment  of  the  North  Corks,  an  entire  compan}r 
of  whom  met  their  death  and  total  overthrow  at 
Prosperous,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
victory  gained  by  the  insurgents  at  Prosperous, 
animated  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country 
around  Rathangan  to  such  an  enthusiastic  height, 
that  they  succeeded  in  their  first  attack,  and  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  after  a feeble  resistance 
on  the  side  of  the  military ; these  retreated  to 
Philipstown,  where  the  Black-horse  were  quartered, 
who  were  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rathangan 
and  drive  out  the  rebels  that  were  in  possession  of 
the  place.  The  people  prepared  to  repel  any  force 
that  might  be  sent  against  them,  and  triumphantly 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  street.  They 
formed  a barricade,  constructed  of  barrels  and 
carts  to  impede  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Horse 
and  the  militia,  who  had  fled  with  precipitation, 
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and  who  were  joined  in  their  flight,  by  most  of 
Captain  Spencer’s  corps. 

As  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  party  of  militia 
and  yeomen  who  fled  from  Rathangan,  would  re- 
turn with  troops  from  Philipstown,  so  it  turned  out 
as  anticipated : the  retaking  of  Rathangan,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easily  accomplished,  as  the  army 
imagined.  The  Black  Horse  were  the  first  that  made 
their  appearance,  and  such  was  the  bravery  of  the 
people,  that  they  fired  from  several  houses,  and 
galled  them  so  effectually,  that  they  retreated  more 
precipitately,  than  those  militia  men,  who  ran  after 
the  first  engagement.  The  Black  Horse  having 
met,  upon  their  retreat,  a party  of  the  South  Corks, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Longfleld,  who  had  a piece 
of  cannon  attached  to  his  regiment,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  co-operate,  in  a new  attempt,  to  dislodge 
the  Rathangan  insurgents,  and  retake  the  town. 
The  people,  commanded  by  Doorley,  were  stout 
and  determined,  partaking  of  the  intrepid  example 
which  he  showed  them . He  had  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  an  officer  named  Malone,  belonging  to  the 
Black  Horse,  among  his  prisoners,  from  whom  he 
refused  the  promises  which  he  undertook  to  make 
viz.  that  he  would  obtain  his  pardon,  and  that  he 
would  be  received,  on  account  of  his  valour,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  if  he  would  forsake  the 
cause  of  the  people,  which  was  now  become  despe- 
rate, from  the  defeats  which  the  country-men 
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sustained,  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ; Malone 
understood,  that  the  people  were  overcome  at  Naas, 
Kilcullen-bridge,  and  at  Clane.  Nothing  could 
shake  Doorley’s  determination  to  cling  to  the 
cause  he  had  embraced. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  which  occurred  at  Rathangan,  that  has  re- 
flected peculiar  disgrace  on  the  party  by  whom  it 
was  committed.  Mr.  Spencer,  agent  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  was  a gentleman  of  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter, as  to  his  politics.  However  averse  he  might 
have  been,  to  the  revolutionary  cause  that  was 
going  forward,  it  was  a true  criterion  to  know  him, 
and  his  disposition,  by  the  uniform  principle  of 
honesty  to  the  Duke’s  tenants,  which  he  invariably 
adhered  to,  in  every  transaction  between  the  tenan- 
try of  the  Duke  and  their  landlord — unlike  to  his 
successor,  who  has  driven  many  an  honest  family 
to  a foreign  land,  to  seek  a precarious  subsistence 
among  strangers.  Mr.  Spencer  unchangeably  kept 
the  old  tenantry  together ; and  was  never  known 
to  expel,  or  cause  to  be  expelled,  any  family 
whose  character  might  be  equal  to  maintain  the 
good  opinion  given  by  Mr.  S.  to  the  Duke,  when 
any  indulgence  was  looked  for,  from  the  landlord. 
This  venerable  man,  (who  was  in  about  his  70th 
year,)  having  incautiously  trusted  to  the  clemency 
of  the  insurgents,  after  they  had  got  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  was  attacked,  first  by  unjustly 
accusing  and  upbraiding  him,  with  the  name  of 
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Orange  Captain ; and  soon  after  these  reproaches, 
he  was  miserably  cut  down,  by  some  of  the  infu- 
riate multitude,  not  regarding  his  age,  nor  the 
many  acts  of  goodness  which  he  had  performed  in 
life. 

Doorley,  as  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  some 
of  his  bitterest  enemies,  was  not  at  all  present  at 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Spencer.  After  the  act  had 
been  done,  Doorley  exclaimed  against  and  con- 
demned the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  presence  of  their  intrepid  captain 
would  have  restrained  the  wavering  multitude  from 
committing  so  foul  a deed. 

It  happened,  in  a few  hours  after  the  murder  of 
Mr.  S.  had  occurred,  that  the  insurgents  gave  way, 
after  a few  discharges  of  the  cannon  by  the  South 
Corks,  and  the  town  was  speedily  evacuated  by  its 
late  masters,  the  United  Irishmen.  In  retaliation 
for  the  enormities  which  had  been,  a few  hours 
before,  carrying  on  by  this  undisciplined  force, 
under  Capt.  Doorley,  the  army  seized  and  dragged 
to  the  spot,  where  he  was  hanged,  Mr.  Molloy,  a 
most  respectable  Catholic  gentleman,  brother  to  the 
reverend  and  celebrated  Priest  of  that  name,  be- 
longing to  St.  John’s  chapel,  Dublin.  Mr.  Molloy 
was  an  officer  in  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, and,  forsooth,  because  he  did  not  run  with  the 
other  yeomen,  on  the  taking  of  the  town  by  the 
countrymen,  it  was  set  down  as  a sufficient  crime, 
to  put  him  to  death.  Without  even  a shadow  of 
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trial,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
sacrificing  him  to  their  bigoted  rage  and  fury,  this 
respectable  and  worthy  man  was  hurried  to  the 
gallows,  and  from  the  gallows  into  the  grave.  He 
was  refused  even  the  consolation  of  having  a Ca- 
tholic clergyman  to  attend  him,  although  he  be- 
sought them  to  permit  a priest  to  be  sent  for. 

Such  was  the  heavy  visitation  that  befel  Rath- 
angan  and  some  of  its  most  worthy  and  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants.  After  their  retreat  from 
Rathangan,  the  countrymen  scattered  themselves 
among  the  bogs  and  morasses,  to  escape  the  swords 
of  the  Black  Horsemen , which  were  amply  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  Kildare  men,  on  the  Rath  of 
the  Curragh,  the  day  following. 

Captain  Doorley  repaired  to  his  dear  farm  in  the 
bog,  as  he  called  it,  where  he  found  his  house 
burned  to  the  ground,  with  all  the  offices,  stabling, 
&c.  destroyed  : his  young  wife  (being  recently  mar- 
ried) was  obliged  to  seek  subsistence  from  her  own 
family:  an  aged  father,  in  his  75th  year,  was 
struggling  to  exist  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  once 
comfortable  habitation.  He  immediately  after  this, 
joined  the  united  army  of  Aylmer,  Luby,  and 
Ware. 

The  men  of  Kiicock,  Maynooth,  and  the  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  the  County  Kildare,  being 
now  called  upon  by  young  Aylmer  of  Painstown, 
George  Luby  of  Ovidstown,  and  Hugh  Ware  of 
Maynooth,  to  rise,  (as  this  privilege,  of  not  rising 
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at  first,  was  particularly  granted  to  that  county,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  se- 
lected by  the  different  baronies,  being  arrested  and 
in  prison,)  a second  rising  in  the  county  was 
brought  about  by  the  people.  It  was  considered 
most  important  to  have  Aylmer,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Kildare  Militia,  to  head  them : be- 
sides, the  respectability  of  his  family  gave  him  an 
extensive  influence  among  the  United  corps  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  If  he  and  his  brother  officers 
had  mingled  with  the  ranks  in  the  first  rising,  and 
concentrated  their  united  forces  in  one  point  of  the 
county,  as  had  been  Lord  Edward’s  plan,  to  muster 
the  united  army  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin, 
upon  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ; it  is  a question, 
which  might  be  put  and  not  easily  solved,  how 
would  the  Rebellion  have  terminated  ? This  should 
be  deeply  weighed  by  statesmen — never  to  drive  the 
people  to  desperation. 

After  the  battle  of  Ovidstown,  in  which  young 
Aylmer  of  Painstown  had  the  chief  command,  and 
in  which  the  people  were  defeated  by  a regiment 
of  Scotch  Fencibles,  Doorley,  accompanied  by  a 
Captain  Conlan,  whom  he  called  his  aid-de-camp, 
repaired  to  the  district  of  Athy,  where  he  speedily 
made  himself  known  to  some  of  the  United  Cap- 
tains in  that  quarter.  From  his  name,  as  a hero 
of  that  year,  Doorley  influenced  the  most  enthusi- 
astic among  them,  to  convene  a meeting  of  the 
captains  (among  whom,  Capt.  P.  Berne,  of  Nurney, 
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was  one  of  the  principal,)  in  order  that  he  might 
influence  them  to  make  a second  rising,  and  attack 
S trad  bally,  Queen's  County,  as  it  was  considered 
more  vulnerable  than  Athy.  They  came  together 
accordingly,  and  met  in  the  Derryvullough  Bog, 
where  there  is  a small  island,  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  tract  of  bog,  and  about  four  miles  distant 
from  any  road,  or  any  other  land.  It  was  there 
unanimously  fixed  upon,  to  rise,  the  day  following, 
and  to  hang  every  man  who  would  not  join  in  this 
second  insurrection.  Billy  Dunn  of  Ballymanus, 
who  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  his  brother 
Darby,  for  the  absence  of  his  son  Patt.,  were 
pointed  out:  many  others  were  likewise  named,  as 
enemies,  and  odious  to  the  people.  The  leader, 
however,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Athy 
insurgents,  in  their  first  attempt  at  insurrection, 
wrote,  the  morning  fixed  upon,  to  the  several  cap- 
tains, to  keep  their  men  quiet  until  they  would 
hear  from  him  again.  This  injunction  had  its 
effect,  and  was  obeyed : no  second  rising  was  after- 
wards attempted. 

The  fate  of  the  brave  Doorley  was  desperate 
after  this : he  returned  to  his  own  quarter  of  the 
county,  and  from  thence  he  endeavoured  to  get 
into  Westmeath:  he  was  hotly  pursued  by  some 
yeomen;  and  when  crossing  the  Boyne  river,  he 
was  taken,  and  marched  to  Mullingar,  where  he 
was  tried  in  a summary  way,  hanged  and  be- 
headed. 
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The  call  made  by  Aylmer,  Luby,  and  Ware, 
had  the  desired  result  in  assembling  their  own 
portion  of  the  county,  to  arms.  The  numbers  who 
flocked  to  their  standard,  were  very  considerable, 
and  for  bravery  they  could  not  be  excelled.  Their 
officers  were  of  the  same  stamp  as  M.  Reynolds  of 
Johnstown,  Farrel  of  Prosperous,  Doorley  of  Rath- 
angan,  &c.  &c.  None  could  surpass  them  for 
valour,  and  love  of  country : the  lamented  Lord 
Edward  was  the  theme  and  dirge  of  all  their  inter- 
views, while  the  awful  moment  for  insurrection 
was  impending.  One  among  them,  who  was  eminent 
for  his  classical  effusions,  frequently  quoted  lines 
from  a lyric  poet,  in  commemoration  of  the  tragedy. 
66  Multis  ille  quidem  flebilis  occidit,  nulli  flebilior 
quam  tibi,  Pamela.”  Many  bewail  his  fall : to 
none  can  it  cause  more  sorrow,  than  to  thee,  Pa- 
mela.^ 

Ovidstown,  near  Hortland  House,  was  the  spot 
where  this  battle  of  Aylmer  and  his  officers  was  to 
be  fought  with  the  kings  troops.  The  day  was 
ominous  even  to  the  government,  whereas  if  this 
battle  had  been  propitious  to  the  united  force,  they 
were  resolved  to  march  for  Dublin : 10,000  insur- 
gents would  have  set  the  city  in  a blaze,  and  they 
calculated  that  before  they  could  reach  Clondalkin, 
the  numbers  would  be  augmented  to,  at  least  30,000 
determined  men. 

* The  lovely,  and  accomplished  Lady  Edward,  of  Royal 
descent ! ! ! 
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The  United  army  under  Colonel  Aylmer,  was 
numbered,  the  morning  of  the  engagement,  at  about 
5,000  men.  They  were  well  officered  by  men  de- 
voted, with  steady  hearts,  to  the  cause  they  had 
undertaken : but  unfortunately,  though  their  com- 
mander-in-chief  was  well  versed  in  military  tactics, 
discipline  was  scarcely  known  amongst  them,  or 
thought  of.  The  arrival  of  the  army  to  attack 
them,  was  sudden  and  unexpected:  the  men  were 
all  preparing  to  breakfast  and  the  officers  sitting, 
when  the  alarm  was  received,  that  a large  force  of 
troops  was  advancing  and  near  at  hand.  An  im- 
mediate “stand  to  arms”  was  given  by  some  bugle- 
horns  of  the  United  men,  and  the  officers,  Aylmer, 
Luby,  Ware,  Kiernan,  Doorley,  Walsh,  and  others, 
strove  to  arrange  their  men  in  the  best  order 
which  the  suddenness  of  the  thing  would  admit  of. 
The  army,  it  was  said  by  those  who  saw  them 
march  through  Kilcock,  amounted  to  near  400  men, 
composed  of  Highlanders,  Dragoon  Guards,  four 
troops  of  yeoman  cavalry,  &c.  This  force  were 
already  in  sight,  and  perceiving,  that  their  oppo- 
nents were  numerous,  and  not  appearing  intimi- 
dated, or  preparing  to  fly,  on  seeing  the  army  so 
near,  they  halted  and  made  quick  preparation  to 
attack  the  insurgents.  The  United  men  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  the  orders  given  by  Aylmer 
were,  to  rush  with  their  pikes  upon  where  the 
cannon  would  be  seen  to  play  from.  The  strict 
discipline  observed  by  the  military  was  perceivable 
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to  the  insurgents,  and  notwithstanding  the  intre- 
pidity of  their  officers,  both  in  their  movements 
and  harangue,  there  was  a sudden  halt  which 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  irregularity 
and  confused  state  in  which  the  United  men^  were 
advancing.  The  pikemen,  instead  of  making  a 
rapid  advance  against  the  troops,  wheeled  behind 
a quick-set-hedge,  and  the  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
moving  at  the  head  of  four  companies  of  High- 
landers, were  instantly  turned  to  dislodge  them. 
It  was  said  by  many  intelligent  men,  wrho  talked 
over  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Ovidstown, 
that  if  the  pikemen  had  acted  according  to  the 
orders  of  Col.  Aylmer,  the  battle  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  lost  to  the  king’s  troops.  The  grape- 
shot  discharged  from  the  cannon  cut  (according  to 
Captain  Doorley ’swords,  when  he  went  immediately 
after  this  affair,  to  the  district  of  Athy)  the  quick- 
set-hedge, as  if  lopped  off  by  a clipping  sheers. 
The  men  being  in  the  shelter  of  the  ditch,  were 
yet  safe,  but  soon,  when  a panic  began  to  arise 
among  them,  and  some  began  to  fly,  the  grape-shot- 
had  a different  effect : several  of  the  men  were  soon 
numbered  among  the  dead.  Col.  Aylmer’s  gunsmen 
were  brave  above  all  praise  ; they  approached  and 


* Unhappily  for  the  United  body,  early  on  the  same  morning, 
a quarrel  sprung  up  between  two  of  their  lieutenants,  about  a 
bridle  and  saddle  which  one  claimed  from  the  other,  as  his 
right.  Passion  then  drove  them,  one  to  kill  the  other,  which 
tended  powerfully  to  dispirit  all  the  ranks. 
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shot  the  soldiers  who  served  the  cannon,  and  a few 
of  them  commenced  to  seize  it,  but  an  impetuous 
charge  of  cavalry  discomfited  the  few  brave  men 
who  were  in  the  act  of  moving  one  of  the  pieces  to 
(heir  own  party,  and  this  enabled  other  carinoniers 
of  this  force  to  act  against  the  insurgents.  Aylmer’s 
guns-men,  who  were  said  to  be  about  200,  stood 
firmly  together,  till  the  cannon  began  to  thin  their 
ranks,  and  a discomfiture  of  the  entire  body  quickly 
followed.  The  disorder  of  the  insurgents  was  now 
without  remedy  ; no  effort  of  their  officers  was  able 
to  restore  any  order,  or  rally  the  men : the  army 
succeeded,  and  claimed  almost  a bloodless  victory. 
About  200  of  the  insurgents  fell,  and  not  more  of 
the  army,  according  to  the  military  returns,  than  two 
officers,  besides  three  wounded,  two  sergeants,  and 
twenty  privates  killed.  The  United  army  of  the 
County  Kildare  being  separated  and  dispirited  after 
the  battle  of  Ovidstown,  began  to  seek  protections ; 
and  as  General  Dundas  had  commenced  to  issue 
them  from  Castlemartin-house,  his  head-quarters, 
numbers  flocked  thither  from  all  quarters  of  the 
county,  and  received  protections  for  themselves 
and  properties. 

Colonel  Aylmer,  Hugh  Ware,  and  George  Luby 
surrendered  themselves  to  General  Dundas  as  state 
prisoners.  The  first  was  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Germany,  where  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Ware  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Fiance,  where  he  entered  the  French  service,  and 
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is  now  living  at  Tours,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
Ware;  and  George  Luby  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival. 

Some  of  our  Wexford  friends  having  expressed 
a desire,  to  meet  in  the  early  part  of  this  work, 
the  heroic  deeds  which  were  displayed,  during  the 
insurrection  of  ’98,  in  their  county ; I hasten  to 
satisfy  their  wishes,  but  shall  again  advert  to  the 
County  of  Kildare,  when  detailing  the  battle  of 
Monasterevan,  and  the  enormities  perpetrated  at 
Ballitore,  and  mother  parts  of  that  devoted  county. 
The  massacre  on  the  fair-green  of  Dunlavin,  the 
awful  overthrow  of  the  Carlow  men,  together  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  battles  fought  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom ; the  fate  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  ; the  invasion  of  the  French  ; the  fate 
and  insurrection  of  Robert  Emmet,  shall  be  all 
recorded  in  their  proper  place. 

W e begin  now  with  the  battles  of  Arklow  and 
New  Ross. 

To  protect  Arklow,  was  imperatively  necessary, 
yet  it  was  but  poorly  garrisoned,  and  totally 
unprovided  with  ammunition,  or  provisions.  The 
garrison  were  considerably  less  than  one  thousand 
men,  principally  irregular  troops,  and  not  a field 
work,  or  other  preparation,  had  been  made  to 
defend  the  place.  An  old  barrack,  incapable  of 
defence,  was  their  only  fortification,  four  pieces  of 
field  artillery  their  only  ordnance,  and  a party  of 
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the  Ancient  Britons,  commanded  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn  in  person,  and  a few  yeomen,  their  only 
cavalry.  The  insurgents  had  collected  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men  at  the  ruined  town  of  Gorey, 
within  a few  miles  of  Arklow,  which  they  boldly 
but  indiscreetly  declared  they  would  storm  the 
ensuing  morning.  The  alarm  of  the  metropolis, 
at  this  intelligence,  may  be  easily  conceived.  An 
immediate  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Arklow 
could  alone  prevent  an  attack  on  Dublin,  and  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace.  The  Cavan  militia, 
commanded  by  the  late  Lord  Farnham,  were  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  succour  General  Needham  : 
but  the  distance  being  more  than  thirty  miles,  they 
were  hurried  off  in  every  sort  of  vehicle  ; and  even 
the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  seized 
or  tendered  for  the  occasion. 

This  was  the  most  regular  engagement  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  insurrection.  The  pikemen 
amounted  to  many  thousands — the  king’s  troops 
were  under  fifteen  hundred : the  fire-arms,  on  each 
side,  were  nearly  equal  in  number ; but  those  of 
the  insurgents  were  of  every  calibre  and  descrip- 
tion, whilst  their  powder  was  carried  in  horns,  or 
in  the  pocket,  and  was  but  scantily  supplied. 

The  Cavan  regiment  arrived  at  the  critical 
minute.  The  conflict  was  in  a level  field,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town ; the  royal  infantry  being 
in  a line  on  open  ground,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
at  each  wing.  The  peasantry,  with  fire-arms,  were 
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drawn  up  in  a line  exactly  parallel,  with  a very 
low  ditch  in  front,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  on 
each  flank.  Small  flags  of  green  and  yellow  waved 
in  every  part  of  their  position. 

The  fire  began  as  regularly  as  between  disciplined 
armies.  No  movements  were  made  on  either  side  ; 
the  pikemen  formed  a crescent,  on  a range  of  hills 
just  over  the  royalists,  and  waited  for  any  disorder, 
to  rush  down  and  exterminate  them.  An  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  kept  up  by  both  parties  for  some 
hours,  without  any  manoeuvre,  and  with  very  little 
comparative  execution.  At  length,  the  insurgents 
dismounted  one  of  the  royal  cannon,  killed  the 
gunners,  and  the  battle  was  becoming  doubtful. 
The  left  flank  of  the  royal  army  was  protected  by 
some  cavalry  and  houses,  and  the  right  by  their 
barracks,  and  a piece  of*  artillery  which  commanded 
the  road.  The  peasantry  had  no  pre-arranged  plan 
of  attack,  and  their  immense  body  of  pikemen  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  eminence,  a few  hundred 
yards  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  royal  officers  became  alarmed.  Had  the 
insurgents’  ammunition  lasted,  and  the  pikemen 
charged,  the  danger  would  have  been  realised. 
General  Needham  and  most  of  the  officers  were 
disposed  to  retire,  as  a matter  of  necessity;  but 
Colonel  Skerritt,  of  the  Dumbarton  Fencibles,  re- 
solutely declared,  that  his  regiment  never  should 
retreat.  A retrograde  movement  would  have  given 
an  opportunity  for  a rush  of  the  pikemen,  which 
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must  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the  royal 
force.  No  quarter  was  expected  upon  either  side. 
Had  the  royal  troops  advanced,  they  might  have 
been  easily  surrounded : their  alternative  was,  to 
succeed  or  perish. 

The  ammunition  of  the  royal  army  began  to  fail ; 
but  that  of  the  peasantry  was  first  exhausted  : the 
firing  gradually  slackened,  and,  at  length,  a very 
ferocious  attack  was  made  on  the  right  wing,  by  a 
large  body  of  pikemen,  led  by  Father  Murphy:  a 
four-pounder  opened  its  fire,  and  Father  Murphy 
received  a ball  which  tore  him  to  pieces.*  The  in- 
surgents, thus  dispirited,  advanced  no  farther  ; and 
after  an  effort  on  the  left,  repulsed  by  some  Ancient 
Britons,  they  began  to  retreat,  but  without  preci- 

* Billy  Byrne  of  Ballymanus  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  insurgents  at  the  battle  of  Arklow.  No  commander 
displayed  more  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men,  than  he  had 
done  during  the  engagement.  He  was  one  of  the  last  who  re- 
treated, and  the  first  to  lead  them  on.  The  fall  of  Father 
Murphy  solely  caused  the  discomfiture  which  ensued : the 
multitude  confiding  in  the  success  which  would  attend  the  Rev. 
combatant,  fighting  for  the  people,  for  whose  sake  he  turned 
out,  seeing  him  torn  by  a cannon  shot,  lost  all  courage  of 
holding  on  against  the  troops ; they  commenced  a retreat,  and 
no  words  or  expostulation  from  the  brave  and  intrepid  Billy 
Byrne,  were  able  to  prevent  their  retreat.  In  Gordon’s  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  body  of  priest  Murphy, 
after  being  discovered  among  the  slain,  was  by  order  of  Lord 
Mountnorris,  roasted  by  some  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  the 
grease  which  dripped  from  the  flesh,  made  use  of  to  oil  their 
boots.  The  sorrowful  fate  which  soon  afterwards  arose  to 
Billy  Byrne,  wrill  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 
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pitation.  The  royal  army  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  pursue,  but  retired  to  their  barracks,  whilst  the 
peasantry  fell  back,  unmolested,  to  Gorey.  Thus 
concluded  a battle,  by  no  means  the  most  sangui- 
nary, but  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  insurrection. 

Had  the  peasantry  succeeded,  they  would  have 
been  reinforced,  every  mile  of  their  march  to 
Dublin,  by  the  excited  population  of  Wexford  and 
Wicklow.  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Westmeath  were 
in  arms,  and  the  capital  itself  had  more  than  thirty 
thousand  organized  United  Irishmen  within  its 
walls ; and,  however  intrepidly  defended,  must 
have  yielded  in  a river  of  blood  to  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  its  enthusiastic  assailants.  Their  failure, 
however,  in  the  principal  attacks  in  Kildare  and 
Wicklow,  had  dispirited  and  disorganized  a multi- 
tude without  officers  to  direct  them,  and  Ireland 
was  thus  saved. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  peasantry  were  ac- 
tually present  at  the  battles  of  Ross  and  Arklow ; 
and  Wexford  and  Wicklow  are  by  no  means  the 
most  populous  counties.  At  a very  moderate  com- 
putation, there  were  in  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  at 
least  50,000  effective  insurgents,  either  under  arms 
or  prepared  to  take  arms,  had  their  measures  con- 
tinued to  be  successful.  Their  courage  and  per- 
severance may  be  estimated  by  the  extraordinary 
incidents  of  the  battle  of  Ross,  which  lasted  ten 
hours,  with  alternate  success,  and  in  which  they 
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were  finally  conquered  only  by  their  insubordina- 
tion, and  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders. 

The  battle  of  Ross,  with  respect  to  its  incidents 
and  extensive  results,  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  insurrection.  Ross  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a 
river,  dividing  it  from  the  southern  counties,  and 
having  a long  wooden  bridge.  The  possession  of 
Ross,  therefore,  would  have  opened  a communication 
with  the  southern  insurgents,  who  were  prepared 
to  rise  en  masse , the  moment  their  friends  should 
occupy  that  town  ; and  the  city  of  Waterford,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  western  and  southern 
counties,  would  have  risen  in  their  favour. 

Nearly  30,000  insurgents  assembled  on  Corbet- 
hill,  near  the  town  of  Ross.  Their  General,  Beau- 
champ Bagenal  Harvey,  was,  of  all  men,  probably 
the  most  unfit  for  so  desperate  an  enterprise  : his 
figure  diminutive — his  voice  tremulous. 

He  was  a Protestant  barrister  of  fortune  ; good 
tempered,  and  of  good  private  character;  and  was 
selected,  from  being  Lord  of  Bargay  Castle,  and  of 
considerable  demesnes  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
Of  individual  courage  he  had  sufficient ; but  of  that 
manly,  heroic  intrepidity,  which  converts  danger 
into  enthusiasm,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  leader 
of  such  an  army  and  such  a cause,  he  was  altoge- 
ther unsusceptible.  The  other  officers  were  little 
better  than  himself ; and  an  army  of  30,000  intre- 
pid, persevering  insurgents  could  not  produce  one 
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leader  of  sufficient  tact  or  influence  to  guide  and 
secure  to  them  certain  victory. 

A flag  of  truce  was  forwarded  by  Bagenal  Har- 
vey, of  which  Mr.  Furlong  was  the  bearer,  to  Major 
General  Johnson,  commanding  him  to  surrender 
Ross  to  the  insurgents.  The  letter  accompanying  e 
it  was  as  follows : — 

» 

“ Sir, — As  a friend  to  humanity,  I request  you  will  surrender 
the  town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces,  now  assembled  against 
that  town.  Your  resistance  will  but  provoke  rapine  and 
plunder,  to  the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent.  Flushed  with  victory, 
the  Wexford  forces,  now  innumerable  and  irresistible,  will  not 
be  controlled,  if  they  meet  with  any  resistance : to  prevent, 
therefore,  the  total  ruin  of  all  property  in  the  town,  I urge  you 
to  a speedy  surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced  to  do  in  a few 
hours,  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  Your  answer  is  required  in  four  hours.  Mr.  Furlong 
carries  this  letter,  and  will  bring  me  the  answer. 

“ I am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

“ B.  B.  Harvey. 

“Camp  at  Corbet-hill, 

Half-past  3 o’clock  morning, 

June  5,  1798.” 

On  approaching  the  out-posts,  Mr.  Furlong  was 
shot,  and  the  people  rushed  with  rage  to  the  fight. 
Harvey  and  his  aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Gray,  a Protes- 
tant attorney,  remained  upon  a neighbouring  hill, 
inactive  spectators,  during  ten  hours’  incessant 
fighting. 

The  first  attack  commenced  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  on  only  one  entrance  to  the  town,  and 
that  the  most  defensible  by  the  garrison : all  the 
others  were  neglected  ; otherwise,  the  garrison  not 
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being  sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  all,  the  town 
must  have  been  entered  from  several  quarters. 
A regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  sallied 
out  to  distract  the  insurgents,  and  prevent  their 
attack  upon  the  other  entrances.  Both  regiments 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss — the  cavalry  by 
a charge  of  bullocks*  and  pikemen — the  infantry 
by  ambuscade  and  irregular  attacks.  Lord  Mount- 
joy  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  Dublin 
Militia,  immediately  at  the  gate  ; and  the  royalists 
and  the  peasantry  entered  Ross  almost  intermin- 
gled. The  main  street  became  the  scene  of  a most 
sanguinary  and  protracted  conflict;  the  royalists 
were  forced  back,  and  their  artillery  taken  and 
turned  on  themselves.  The  market-house  alone 
remained  in  possession  of  the  troops ; and  after  a 
long  and  bloody  contest,  they  retreated  to  the 

* At  this  battle  the  insurgents  practised  a ruse  de  guerre , 
used  originally  by  the  Romans.  A regiment  of  heavy  cavalry 
had  marched  out,  to  charge  them  on  their  first  approach  : they 
suspected  the  attack,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them  by 
a very  unexpected  salutation.  They  had  cooped  up  in  a field 
near  200  bullocks.  When  these  beasts  are  urged,  and  rush  on 
in  a body,  nothing  can  stop  them — a wall,  or  a house,  they  have 
been  known  to  dash  against  in  their  blind  fury.  When  the 
heavy  cavalry  were  in  a proper  position  on  the  road,  the  insur- 
gents with  their  pikes,  goaded  the  bullocks ; maddened  by 
the  smart,  they  rushed  to  the  openings  of  the  enclosure, 
which  had  been  made  purposely  for  them  ; nothing  could  with- 
stand them ; the  cavalry  were  overwhelmed ; man  and  horse 
were  overthrown,  and  trampled  upon.  Of  such  as  could  re- 
treat through  the  gate,  several  met  their  death  from  the  pike- 
men. — Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  p.370. 
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bridge,  prepared  to  pass  to  the  other  side,  and 
destroy  the  communication.  Had  they  done  this, 
they  must  have  marched  through  the  very  heart  of 
an  insurgent  country,  and  all  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces. 

There- was  scarcely  a trait  of  individual  courage 
which  was  not  exemplified  during  that  contest. 
The  battle  occasionally  slackened,  but  never  ceased 
for  a moment.  The  peasantry,  certain  of  victory, 
lost  all  subordination ; and,  in  their  turn,  were 
attacked  by  such  of  the  garrison  as  had  time  to 
rally.  Many  were  killed,  almost  without  resis- 
tance : the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  the  battle  raged  for  hours  most  vio- 
lently. The  royalists  recovered  the  main  street : 
the  insurgents  were  on  the  point  of  being  finally 
repulsed,  when  a young  gentleman,  13  years  of 
age,  from  the  town  of  Wexford,  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Lett,*  in  that  town,  who  had  stolen  away 
from  his  mother,  and  joined  General  Harvey  on 

* About  one  hour  before  this  Wexford  boy  ushered  himself 
so  conspiciously  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  John  Kelly  of 
Killan,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  received  so  severe 
a wound  in  his  leg,  that  he  became  unable  to  lead  on  his  men 
in  the  career  of  victory  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  triumphant  : 
the  victory  was  twice  gained  by  the  extraordinary  courage  of 
John  Kelly,  but  miserably  lost  again  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who,  wheA  they  supposed  the 
town  to  be  their  own,  turned  to  indulge  in  liquor — at  all  times 
the  bane  of  Ireland.  Kelly’s  lamentable  fate  and  end  will  come 
on  again  to  be  told,  when  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Wexford, 
after  the  town  had  been  surrendered  to  the  king’s  troops,  will 
be  detailed  in  full. 
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Corbet-hill — when  this  boy  saw  the  disorder  of  the 
men,  and  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders,  he,  with 
a boyish  impulse,  snatched  up  a standard,  and 
calling  out,  “ Follow  me  who  dare  !”  rushed  down 
the  hill.  Two  or  three  thousand  pikemen  rapidly 
followed  him,  in  a tumultuous  crowd,  and  u.ttering 
the  most  appalling  cries.  In  a moment  he  was  at 
the  gate — rallied  his  party — and,  with  his  rein- 
forcement, rushed  upon  the  garrison,  who,  fatigued 
and  astonished  at  the  renewed  vigour  of  their 
enemy,  were  again  borne  down,  and  compelled, 
with  much  loss,  fighting  step  by  step,  to  retire 
towards  the  bridge. 

For  many  hours  the  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
houses  was  incessant ; and  the  peasantry  were  very 
nearly  in  possession  of  the  entire  place,  when  again 
all  subordination  vanished,  and  again  fortune  for- 
sook them.  Some  hundred  houses  were  in  a blaze : 
the  horror  was  indescribable.  The  remaining  body 
of  the  garrison,  overcome  by  fatigue,  became 
nearly  unable  to  continue  the  contest.  The  firing, 
however,  continued  till  towards  night,  when  the 
insurgents  who  had  not  entered  the  houses,  having 
no  officers  to  command  them,  retreated  half  a mile 
to  Corbet-hill,  leaving  some  thousands  of  their 
comrades  asleep  in  different  houses,  or  in  the  streets, 
to  which  the  flames  had  not  communicated.  Of 
these,  the  garrison  put  hundreds  to  the  sword, 
without  any  resistance ; and  more  than  5000  were 
either  killed,  or  consumed  by  the  conflagration. 
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The  garrison,  greatly  diminished  and  exhausted 
by  ten  hours’  incessant  fighting,  without  refresh- 
ments, lay  down  in  the  streets,  slumbering  amongst 
the  dead ; and  had  Harvey,  at  any  hour  before 
morning,  returned  with  even  1000  fresh  men,  every 
soldier  might  have  been  slaughtered ; resistance 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Vinegar-hill  is  a beautiful,  verdant,  low  moun- 
tain ; the  river  Slaney  rolls  smoothly  at  its  foot  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  large  town  of  Enniscorthy 
lies  immediately  under  its  base  upon  another ; at 
one  point  the  ascent  is  rather  steep — on  the  others, 
gradual ; the  top  is  crowned  by  a dilapidated  stone 
building.  The  hill  is  extensive,  and  completely 
commands  the  town,  and  most  of  the  approaches 
to  it;  the  country  around  it  is  rich,  sufficiently 
wooded,  and  studded  with  country  seats  and  lodges. 
Few  spots  in  Ireland,  under  all  its  circumstances, 
can  at  this  moment  be  more  interesting  to  a traveller. 
On  the  summit  of  this  hill  the  insurgents  had  col- 
lected the  remains  of  their  Wexford  army:  the 
number  may  be  conjectured,  from  General  Lake 
deciding  that  20,000  regular  troops  were  necessary 
for  the  attack.  The  peasantry  had  dug  a slight 
ditch  around  a large  extent  of  the  base  ; they  had 
very  few  pieces  of  small,  half-disabled  cannon, 
some  swivels,  and  not  above  two  thousand  fire-arms 
of  all  descriptions.  But  their  situation  was  despe- 
rate ; and  General  Lake  considered  that  two  thou- 
sand fire-arms,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated  and 
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courageous  men,  supported  by  a multitude  of  pike- 
men,  might  be  equal  to  ten  times  the  number  under 
oilier  circumstances.*  A great  many  women 
mingled  with  their  relatives,  and  fought  with  fury; 
several  were  found  dead  amongst  the  men,  who  had 
fallen  in  crowds  by  the  bursting  of  shells. 

General  Lake,  at  the  break  of  day,  disposed  his 
attack  in  four  columns,  whilst  his  cavalry  were  pre- 
pared to  do  execution  on  the  fugitives.  One  of  the 
columns  (whether  by  accident  or  design,  is  strongly 
debated)  did  not  arrive  in  time  at  its  station,  by 
which  the  insurgents  were  enabled  to  retreat  to 
Wexford,  through  a country  where  they  could  not 
be  pursued  by  cavalry  or  cannon.  It  was  astonish- 
ing with  what  fortitude  the  peasantry,  uncovered, 

* On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Vinegar-hill,  Mr.  John 
Hay,  brother  to  Mr.  Edward  Hay  of  respected  memory,  took 
a command,  or  at  least  gave  counsel  to  attack  General  Lake 
and  his  troops,  during  the  night.  Finding  from  an  observation 
which  he  had  made  by  telescope,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
that  Lake  and  his  army  displayed  a loose  and  irregular 
encampment,  and  that  the  soldiers  exhibited  marks  of  fatigue, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  lay  scattered  among  the  hedges, 
where  the  army  had  pitched  their  camp,  he  consequent^ 
advised  the  nightly  attack,  which  he  recommended.  The 
opportunity  of  discovering  with  minuteness,  the  situation  of 
the  troops,  was  amply  afforded  to  Mr.  Hay,  by  the  remaining 
fabric  of  a windmill,  which  stands  on  the  highest  part  of 
Vinegar-hill.  Hay  served  for  many  years  in  the  French  army, 
and  was  deemed  an  able  officer  of  the  day : his  counsel  now 
was  not  attended  to,  by  the  united  body  on  the  hill,  and  there- 
fore a defeat  of  the  insurgents  followed,  by  awaiting  the  attack 
of  the  army. 
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stood  the  tremendous  fire  opened  upon  the  four 
sides  of  their  position : a stream  of  shells  and  grape 
was  poured  on  the  multitude ; the  leaders  encou- 
raged them  by  exhortations,  the  women  by  their 
cries,  and  every  shell  that  broke  among  the  crowd, 
was  followed  by  shouts  of  defiance.  General  Lake’s 
horse  was  shot— many  officers  wounded — some 
killed — and  a few  gentlemen  became  invisible 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  The  troops  advanced 
gradually  but  steadily  up  the  hill ; the  peasantry 
kept  up  their  fire,  and  maintained  their  ground — 
their  cannon  was  nearly  useless — their  powder  de- 
ficient— but  they  died  fighting  at  their  post.  At 
length,  enveloped  in  a torrent  of  fire,  they  broke 
and  sought  their  safety  through  the  space  that 
General  Needham  had  left  by  the  non-arrival  of 
his  column.  They  were  partially  charged  by  some 
cavalry,  but  with  little  execution ; they  retreated 
to  Wexford,  and  that  night  occupied  the  town. 

During  the  battle,  the  pike  and  blunderbuss  were 
in  constant  exercise : both  parties  had  committed 
great  atrocities  in  cold  blood,  under  the  milder 
term  of  retaliation.  Previous  to  that  battle,  Ennis- 
corthy  had  been  twice  stormed ; every  street  in  it 
had  streamed  with  blood  ; many  hundred  houses 
had  been  burned  ; and  the  combats  had  been  hand 
to  hand  in  the  midst  of  flames  and  falling  edifices. 
It  is  asserted,  that  eighty-seven  wounded  peasants, 
whom  the  king’s  army  had  found  on  taking  the 
town,  in  the  market-house,  used  as  an  hospital, 
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had  been  burned  alive ; and  that,  in  retaliation, 
the  insurgents  burned  above  a hundred  royalists? 
in  a barn  at  Scullabogue. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  and  melancholy  exam- 
ples of  the  abuse  of  martial  law,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  given  to  military  officers  in  Ireland, 
one  which  occurred  on  the  taking  of  Wexford,  is  a 
peculiarly  fit  subject  for  observation.  Mr.  Grogan, 
of  Johnstown  Castle,  was  a man  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  of  very  large  fortune,  irreproachable  repu- 
tation, with  the  address,  manners,  and  feelings  of 
agentleman.  Overstreet  and  John,  his  two  brothers, 
commanded  yeomanry  corps.  The  first  of  them 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  corps  (the  Castletown 
cavalry,)  at  the  battle  of  Arklow : the  other  was 
wounded  at  the  head  of  his  troop  (the  Heathfield 
Light  Horse,)  during  Major  Maxwell’s  retreat  from 
Wexford,  and  upon  the  recapture  of  that  town. 
The  semblance  of  a trial  was  thought  expedient  by 
General  Lake,  before  he  could  execute  a gentle- 
man of  so  much  importance  and  fortune.  His 
case  was  afterwards  brought  before  Parliament, 
upon  a bill  of  attainder,  and  argued  for  nearly 
three  successive  days  and  nights ; and  evidence 
was  produced,  clearly  exonerating  him  from  any 
voluntary  error.  The  only  charge  the  Govern- 
ment (to  excuse  the  culpability  of  General  Lake,) 
could  prove,  was  his  having  been  surrounded  by 
the  insurgent  army — who  placed  him  under  sur- 
veillance— and  who,  to  give  importance  to  them- 
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selves,  forced  him  one  day  into  the  town  of  Wexford 
on  horseback — a peasant,  of  the  name  of  Savage, 
attending  him,  armed  with  a blunderbuss,  with 
orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  refused  to  obey  their 
commands.  Against  his  will,  they  nominated  him 
a commissary,  knowing  that  his  numerous  tenantry 
w'ould  be  more  willing,  in  consequence,  to  supply 
them.  He  used  no  weapon  of  any  description — 
too  feeble  even  to  hold  one  in  his  hand. 

A lady,  of  the  name  of  Segrave,  gave  evidence, 
that  her  family  in  the  town  tvere  in  want  of  food, 
and  that  she  sent  to  Mr.  Grogan,  to  give  her  an 
order  for  some  bread — which  request,  to  save  her 
family  from  starving,  he  reluctantly  complied  with. 
Through  that  order  she  procured  some  loaves,  and 
supplied  her  children ; and  for  that  act  of  benevo- 
lence, and  on  that  lady’s  evidence,  Mr.  Grogan 
was  sentenced  to  die  as  a traitor,  and  was  imme- 
diately hanged  and  beheaded, — when  unable  to 
walk  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  already  almost 
lifeless  from  age,  imprisonment,  pain,  and  brutal 
treatment. 

It  appeared  before  Parliament,  upon  interro- 
gating the  president  of  the  court,  that  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  which  tried  him,  had  not  been 
sworn — that  they  were  only  seven  instead  of  thir- 
teen, the  usual  number — that  his  material  witness 
was  shot  by  the  military,  while  on  the  road,  be- 
tween Johnstown  Castle  and  Wexford,  to  give  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Grogan’s  entire  innocence — and  that 
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while  General  Lake  was  making  merry  at  dinner, 
(with  his  staff,  and  some  members  of  the  court  that 
condemned  him,)  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
county — in  every  point  far  his  superior^-was 
hanged  and  mutilated  before  his  windows. 

The  intimate  knowledge  which  Mr.  Hay  and 
other  gentlemen  had  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan  for 
many  years,  enabled  them  to  assert  most  unequi- 
vocally, and  it  was  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  do 
so,  that,  though  a person  of  independent  mind  as 
well  as  fortune,  and  an  opposition  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  he  was  no  more  a rebel  than  his 
brothers,  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  battle, 
as  royalists,  and  the  survivor  of  whom  was  re- 
warded, by  the  same  Government,  by  an  unprece- 
dented bill  of  attainder  against  him,  long  after  he 
was  dead,  by  which  his  great  estates  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown. 

This  Attainder  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  acts  ever  promoted  by  any 
Government ; but,  after  much  more  than  £10,000 
costs  to  crown  officers,  and  to  Lord  Norbury,  as 
attorney-general,  had  been  extracted  from  the 
property,  the  estates  were  restored  to  the  surviving 
brother. 

In  the  battles  now  laid  before  the  public,  many 
of  the  troops  were  Hessians  ^and  Hanoverians,  im- 
ported from  Germany  to  butcher  the  Irish.  The 
excesses  committed  by  these  mercenaries,  as  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  battles  which  we  are  about 
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to  enumerate,  each  in  their  turn,  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object  in  view,  viz.  the  Union  of  the 
two  countries,  as  planned  by  Pitt  and  his  colleagues. 

The  first  battle  which  took  place  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  was  that  of  Oulard,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Wexford.  The  insurgents  col- 
lected upon  this  hill,  appeared  so  numerous  and 
formidable,  that  a large  force  of  one  hundred  of 
the  North  Cork,  commanded  by  Col.  Foote,  who 
had  been  sent  against  them,  seeing  their  position 
commanding,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  attack 
them  ; but  Major  Lombard,  of  the  same  regiment, 
being  of  a contrary  opinion,  orders  were  given  to 
burn  two  houses  situated  in  a hollow,  between  the 
army  and  the  insurgents,  and  a Mr.  Turner  volun- 
teered his  service  for  that  purpose.  This  was  done 
with  a view  to  stimulate  the  insurgents  to  revenge, 
and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  advantage  of 
their  situation.  This  feint,  however,  not  succeed- 
ing, and  Colonel  Foote  still  persisting  in  his  opinion, 
Major  Lombard  instantly  addressed  the  soldiers, 
in  terms  animating  them,  at  once,  to  attack  the 
insurgents,  who,  he  said,  would  fly  at  their  approach. 

His  words  had  the  effect  of  making  them  advance. 
They  descended  from  the  small  eminence  which 
they  occupied,  and  crossing  the  valley  between, 
began  to  ascend  the  hill  of  Oulard,  while  the  Shil- 
malier  took  a circuitous  route,  round  the  hill  to 
the  left,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  a retreat, 
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but  in  fact,  they  caused  numbers  to  rally,  who 
attempted  to  run  off,  on  perceiving  the  approach 
of  a serious  engagement.  This  contributed  also  to 
make  the  insurgents  rush  in  greater  numbers,  and 
with  accumulated  force,  on  the  North  Corks,  who 
were  charging  up  the  hill.  After  the  firing  of  two 
vollies,  they  were  totally  discomfited.  A servant 
boy  added  greatly,  by  his  address,  to  the  success 
of  the  insurgents ; he  advised  all  who  were  about 
him  (as  the  military  were  ascending  the  hill)  to  lie 
down  under  cover  of  the  ditches,  and  to  wait  the 
closer  approach  of  the  soldiery.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  were  surprised,  on  a sudden,  by  a force  not 
much  outnumbering  their  own,  and  the  attack  was 
so  impetuous,  that  a total  overthrow  speedily 
ensued,  and  this  was,  at  the  instant,  unknown  to 
the  great  body  of  the  insurgents  who  attended  their 
commanders  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill. 

Of  the  North  Cork  party,  Major  Lombard  and 
five  other  officers  fell  in  this  engagement ; none 
escaped  but  Colonel  Foote,  a serjeant,  drummer, 
and  two  privates.  A fool  who  accompanied  the 
fallen  Major,  whom  he  called  his  master,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  dead,  ran  to  the  body,  took  his 
sword,  and  furiously  running  at  one  man,  and 
then  another,  killed  both  before  he  was  killed  him- 
self. On  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  there  were 
only  five  killed,  and  two  wounded.  The  Shilmalier 
cavalry  and  Colonel  Foote,  made  a precipitate  re- 
treat to  Wexford.  A large  party  of  Wexford 
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cavalry,  who  were  not  at  all  in  this  battle,  were 
involved  in  the  retreat.  Not  many  hours  before 
it,  they  conducted  a Mr.  Coclough  as  a prisoner  to 
goal,  and  afterwards  scoured  the  country,  during 
which  they  shot  some  stragglers,  and  set  some 
houses  on  fire.  As  soon  as  these  yeomen  were 
informed  of  the  defeat  at  Oulard,  they  like  true 
cowards,  assassinated  some  unarmed  men  whom 
they  met ; but  understanding  the  danger  in  which 
they  were  involved,  ran  away  dastardly  to  Wexford, 
to  keep  clear  of  the  victorious  insurgents. 

The  remainder  of  the  North  Cork  regiment  were 
instantly  under  arms  in  the  barracks,  when  in- 
formed of  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  their  body, 
which  had  gone  out  to  action.  Burning  for 
revenge,  they  marched  as  far  as  the  bridge,  as  if 
determined  to  proceed  and  meet  the  insurgents ; 
but  were  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a measure,  by 
some  respectable  individuals  who  had  just  come 
from  near  where  the  battle  had  been  fought. 

The  alarming  suspense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wexford,  into  which  the  first  news  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  people  together,  and  obvious  signs  of 
insurrection  had  thrown  them,  became  now  realised : 
the  alarm  had  the  effect  of  disheartening  all  classes 
for  the  safety  of  the  town : general  dismay  was 
painted  on  every  face,  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  North  Corks,  who 
had  fallen,  contributed  to  make  Wexford  shudder 
with  sorrow,  and  consternation.  The  yeomen  who 
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had  fled  were  loaded  with  imprecations,  for  having 
abandoned  the  North  Corks  in  the  conflict,  and  to 
have  saved  themselves,  by  a shameful  and  cowardly 
retreat.  Letters  were  dispatched  by  the  com- 
manding officer  in  Wexford,  to  DuncannonFort  and 
Waterford,  for  immediate  succour  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

The  situation  of  the  prisoners,  Fitzgerald,  Coc- 
lough,  and  Harvey,  was  alarming,  from  the  threats 
that  were  uttered  by  the  military  against  them. 
Both  officers  and  men  were  loud  in  their  cries  for 
vengeance  against  them.  It  was  determined  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death,  and  a pretext  was 
used  to  gain  admittance,  under  the  mask  of  saying 
that  they  wished  to  confer  with  the  above  influen- 
tial gentlemen,  and  prevail  with  them  to  write 
letters  to  the  insurgents,  not  to  approach  the  town 
of  Wexford  until  they  should  hear  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  who  might  be  disposed  to  treat 
with  the  people,  and  bring  matters  to  a peaceful 
understanding  between  all  parties. 

The  threats  which  were  secretly  used  among  the 
military,  did  not  escape  discovery.  Mr.  E.  Hay, 
who  was  then  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  out  the  latent  designs  against  the 
prisoners,  and  having  waited  upon  the  goaler,  he 
prevailed  on  him  not  to  admit  any  of  the  military,' 
under  any  pretext,  to  enter  the  goal ; this  com- 
munication was  scarcely  made,  when  some  soldiers, 
on  demanding  admittance,  made  a rush  together, 
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after  the  goaler  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
a half-door  so  arranged,  as  to  prevent  any  sudden 
entrance,  and  by  this  means,  secured  all  the 
inner  doors,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of  his  pri- 
soners. 

The  fear  and  apprehension  in  which  the  country 
people  were  of  the  Orangemen,  first  caused  the  in- 
surrection in  the  county  of  Wexford.  From  Car- 
new  to  Oulard  was  the  place  where  the  first  rising 
began:  several  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  in 
various  districts  of  the  county ; but  the  deliberate 
massacre  of  twenty-eight  men  in  the  ball-alley  of 
Carnew,  without  any  trial  whatever,  roused  the 
people  to  take  up  arms,  and  save  themselves  from 
total  extermination. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  May,  they  first  began 
to  assemble,  and  to  form  themselves  into  two  bodies. 
One  began  to  collect  on  Kilthomas-hill,  and  had 
scarcely  come  together,  when  two  bodies  of  yeomen 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  dispatched  from  Carnew 
to  disperse  them : the  countrymen  made  no  stand 
here  ; they  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  yeomen, 
and  many  were  slaughtered  in  the  pursuit.  At 
least  one  hundred  houses,  besides  several  persons 
who  were  shot  unarmed  and  unoffending,  were 
consumed  by  the  sanguinary  yeomen  from  Car- 
new,  during  their  march  of  about  seven  miles. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Murphy  had  been  so  alarmed 
on  hearing  of  the  rising  of  the  people,  that  he  fled 
into  the  town  of  Gorey,  early  on  Whit-Sunday. 
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On  bis  arrival,  not  finding  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  lodged,  before  him,  he  returned  to  Balle- 
canew  by  bye-roads,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  the 
Orangemen,  who  had,  that  very  day,  broken  and 
demolished  the  altar  and  the  windows  of  his  chapel, 
and  who,  while  doing  this  work  of  sacrilege  and 
destruction,  uttered  the  most  vehement  threats 
against  the  priest  and  his  Popish  flock — which  con- 
duct helped  to  awaken  the  sentiments  of  self-de- 
fence that  roused  the  people  into  action.  These 
horrible  excesses  made  the  Rev.  M.  Murphy  alter 
his  intentions  of  resorting  to  the  Orangemen  of 
Gorey  for  protection,  and  now  resolved  to  go  with 
the  people  to  Kilthomas-hill.  The  Rev.  John 
Murphy,  from  similar  causes,  wTas  driven  to  resort 
to  the  same  alternative,  as  his  name-sake.  These 
two  clergymen  had  been  remarkable  for  their 
exhortations  and  exertions  against  the  system  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  until  they  were  thus  whirled 
into  this  political  vortex , which,  as  is  stated  by 
the  pen  of  the  late  Edward  Hay,  they  were  forced, 
by  the  Orange  exterminating  system,  to  adopt. 

The  Rev.  John  Murphy  was  acting  coadjutor 
of  the  parish  of  Monageer ; and  impressed  with 
horror  at  the  desolation  around  him,  took  up  arms 
with  the  people,  representing  to  them,  that  they 
had  better  die  courageously  in  the  field,  than  to  be 
butchered  in  their  houses. 

The  insurgents  in  this  quarter  now  began  their 
career,  by  imitating  the  example  that  had  been  set 
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before  them.  They  commenced  burning  the  houses 
of  those  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  them.  Every 
gentleman’s  house  in  the  country  was  summoned 
to  surrender  their  arms ; and  where  any  resistance 
was  offered,  the  house  was  attacked,  plundered, 
and  burned,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  killed  in 
the  conflict. 

The  Camolin  cavalry  were  the  first  who  attacked 
these  insurgents.  In  that  action,  Lieut.  Bookey 
and  some  privates  lost  their  lives : the  remainder 
retreated  to  Gorey.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Captain 
Hawtrey  White  led  out  two  troops  of  horse  from 
Gorey,  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
companions.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  insur- 
gents, on  the  north-side  of  the  hill  of  Oulard  ; but 
they  appeared  in  such  force,  that  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  attack  them,  and  returned,  therefore, 
to  Gorey,  burning  the  houses  of  suspected  persons, 
and  putting  every  straggler  to  death,  on  their  way. 
Numbers  were  called  to  their  doors  and  shot,  while 
many  met  a similar  fate  in  their  houses : some  were 
murdered  even  in  their  beds. 

The  insurrection  broke  .out  in  almost  a direct 
line  from  west  to  east,  through  the  middle  tracts 
of  the  county,  and  was  in  the  beginning  unsup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  south. 

The  yeomanry  of  the  north  of  the  county,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  27th  of  May,  against  a quiet  and 
defenceless  populace;  they  sallied  forth  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  burned  the  houses 
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without  number,  putting  many  persons  to  death 
who  were  in  the  act  of  running  to  save  their  lives. 
A Mr.  Hore  of  Harperstown,  on  his  returning  from 
Wexford,  burned  the  house  of  a man  named  Red- 
mond : for  this  act  of  severity,  he  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  upon  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  the  same 
day  on  which  many  lost  their  lives,  for  acts  of 
cruelty  previously  committed,  against  an  innocent 
and  unoffending  peasantry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Captain  J.  Grogan 
perceiving  from  a height  near  his  house,  several 
houses  on  fire,  between  Enniscorthy  and  Oulard, 
assembled  as  many  of  his  yeomen  as  he  could  mus- 
ter, and  proceeded  with  them  to  Enniscorthy, 
whence  he  accompanied  Captain  Solomon  Richards, 
of  the  Enniscorthy  cavalry,  to  meet  the  insurgents, 
who  were  committing  great  devastation  throughout 
the  county,  in  retaliation,  as  they  alleged,  for  what 
they  had  previously  suffered.  An  emulation  to 
commit  crime  and  inflict  reciprocal  punishments, 
was  now  obviously  the  system  onboth  sides  ; and 
the  wicked  example  shown  by  the  military  against 
the  croppies , as  they  called  them,  had  but  too 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
retaliate  like  for  like,  as  happened  at  Prosperous, 
County  Kildare. 

The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Boolevogue  was 
burnt,  as  was  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  ; some  inhabitants 
also  were  kept  within  their  houses  till  they  perished 
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in  the  flames:  no  man  seen  in  coloured  clothes 
escaped  from  the  fury  and  rage  of  the  yeomen.  In 
and  about  Ferns,  a party  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
and  some  yeomen,  pursued  the  same  conduct  as 
the  soldiery  and  yeomen  of  Enniscorthy ; where 
they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  27th  May.  The 
Shilmalier  infantry,  commanded  by  George  Ogle, 
were  likewise  in  that  town. 

Captain  John  Grogan  escorted  Sergeant  Stanley 
as  far  as  Waterford,  on  his  way  to  Cork,  as  judge 
of  assize.  The  town  of  Enniscorthy  became  densely 
crowded  with  people  from  the  country,  seeking  for 
shelter  from  the  dangers  prevailing  in  the  various 
districts,  from  whence,  they  had  to  fly.  Some 
Catholics  who  arrived  among  them,  were  confined 
in  the  Castle,  under  suspicion  that  they  had  come 
in,  under  pretence  of  seeking  safety  in  the  town, 
and  that  they  were  secretly  leagued  with  the  coun- 
trymen, and  would  assist  them  in  the  event  of  their 
attack  upon  it. 

On  Monday,  28th  May,  every  preparation  was 
made  for  defence,  and  every  precaution  adopted, 
to  meet  any  emergency  of  attack,  and  counteract 
the  designs  of  the  rebels , as  every  epithet  of  abuse 
was  lavishly  poured  out  against  them.  Part  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  commanded  by  Capt.  Snowe, 
Captain  Cornock’s  and  Captain  Pounden’s  infantry 
corps,  with  their  supernumeraries,  and  the  Ennis- 
corthy cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Richards, 
(the  whole  military  force  in  the  town,)  were  on  the 
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alert,  and  under  arms,  in  expectation  of  an  im- 
mediate attack.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  offered  their  services,  and  armed  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could,  to  contribute  to  the  general 
defence.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  troops  ; but  many,  whose  services 
had  been  accepted  in  the  beginning,  were,  during 
the  battle,  ordered  to  ground  their  arms,  and  to 
retire  into  their  houses,  where  they  were  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  remain,  under  pain  of  death. 

After  the  battle  of  Oulard,  the  insurgents  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  Carrigrew,  from  whence 
they  set  out,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  28th,  to 
Camolin,  and  from  thence  to  Ferns;  where,  meet- 
ing with  no  military  interruption  in  their  progress, 
they  crossed  the  Slaney  by  the  bridge  at  Scara- 
walsh,  and  halted  on  the  hill  of  Ballioril.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Enniscorthy, 
where  they  arrived  about  one  o’clock : the  battle 
commenced  at  the  Duffrey  gate,  by  driving  before 
them  a number  of  cattle,  which  ruse  de  guerre 
was  acted  at  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  with  success. 
The  insurgents  availed  themselves  of  the  shelter 
which  the  hedges  surrounding  the  town  parks 
afforded;  numbers  of  the  gunsmen,  and  many 
with  pikes,  were  placed  behind : they  fired  upon 
any  of  the  troops  that  were  advancing,  with  effect. 
The  Enniscorthy  cavalry  made  an  effort  to  dis- 
lodge them,  by  charging  along  the  roads  which 
led  into  the  town.  The  cabins  in  the  suburbs 
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being  set  fire  to,  of  which  each  party  blamed  the 
other,  the  countrymen  were  soon  relieved  of 
their  assailants,  who  now  hastily  retreated  into 
the  town.  The  river  was  fordable  at  an  island  not 
far  from  the  bridge,  but  the  attempt  made  by  the 
insurgents  to  cross,  was  annoyed  and  interrupted 
by  discharges  of  musketry  ; so  that  the  people 
had  to  wade  through,  at  Blackstoops,  higher  up 
the  river.  Several  of  the  United  fo'rce  proceeded 
to  Vinegar-hill,  which  stands  contiguous  to  the 
town  : from  this  elevated  and  commanding  situa- 
tion, the  battle  which  was  going  forward,  was 
distinctly  seen,  and  directions  forwarded  to  their 
friends  who  were  engaged,  to  direct  their  strength 
against  certain  points  that  were  more  assailable. 

The  numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  military  became  alarmed,  and 
at  length  overpowered.  It  was  proposed  to  Captain 
Snowe,  to  put  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  to  death ; 
this  sanguinary  advice  would  not  be  listened  to  by 
that  officer ; and  this  so  exasperated  the  Orange 
yeomen,  that  they  undertook  of  themselves  to 
carry  their  threat  into  execution ; they  proceeded 
to  perform  their  bloody  intentions,  but  providen- 
tially for  the  prisoners,  the  door  or  entrance  could 
not  be  burst  open,  and  no  key  was  to  be  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  gaoler  having,  in  the  general 
alarm,  set  out  with  others  who  were  flying,  for 
Wexford.  Captain  Pounden,  of  the  Enniscorthy 
infantry,  besides  officers  Hunt  and  Carden, 
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belonging  to  yeomanry  corps,  together  with  eighty 
of  the  military,  and  some  supplementary  men,  were 
killed.  Orders  to  retreat  from  the  town  being 
given,  and  to  carry  off  their  families  to  Wexford, 
bustle  and  consternation  were  the  only  objects  to 
be  viewed  from  Vinegar-hill. 

The  general  belief  at  Wexford  was,  that  Ennis- 
corthy  and  its  inhabitants  were  totally  destroyed. 
The  clouds  of  smoke,  that  ascended  from  the 
numerous  houses  and  cabins  which  were  burning 
in  one  general  conflagration,  being  perceivable  at 
the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  strengthened  that 
opinion,  during  several  hours  : the  wreck,  however, 
of  the  military  who  escaped,  and  the  unfortunate 
fugitives,  men,  women,  and  children,  soon  un- 
deceived them  as  to  the  fate  of  Enniscorthy.  It 
was  now  seen  that  the  insurgents  were  victorious, 
and  that  the  town  had  fallen  into  their  possession. 

The  people  of  Wexford  became  doubly  alarmed 
for  themselves,  and  their  families.  They  con- 
cluded, that  their  turn  would  soon  come  on,  and 
that  the  intervening  distance  of  these  towns,  being 
but  eleven  miles,  would  be,  by  and  by,  filled  with 
hordes  of  insurgents  coming  to  attack  them.  The 
Shilmalier  infantry,  commanded  by  George  Ogle, 
marched  into  Wexford.  Every  military  man,  and 
some  militia  officers  who  were  on  leave  of  absence, 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  military  for  general 
defence : about  two  hundred  stand  of  arms  were 
distributed  among  such  of  the  citizens  as  they 
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imagined  would  fight  in  defence  of  the  place  and 
of  their  families : barricades  were  constructed,  and 
some  small  pieces  of  ordnance  ranged  among  these 
hurried  and  insecure  bulwarks. — The  gentlemen 
who  had  been  imprisoned  were  waited  upon  by 
several  of  their  persecutors,  and  besought  to  write 
to  their  tenantry  not  to  join  in  the  insurrection. 
Messrs.  Coclough  and  Harvey  did  write  in  presence 
of  the  loyal  petitioners^  who,  though  one  day  before, 
exulting  in  their  ascendancy  over  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  dragged  to  Wexford  and  imprisoned, 
were  glad  to  descend  to  solicit  favours  and  services 
from  them.  “Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit:” 
Fear  displays  a degeneracy  of  mind.  This  saying 
of  a celebrated  poet,  was  never  more  exemplified 
than  in  Ireland,  during  ’98.  No  alarm  ever  came 
to  any  town  or  district,  after  the  French  had 
landed  at  Kilalla,  or  while  the  Wexford  insurgents 
were  victorious,  but  numbers  of  gentry  manifested 
wishes  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  men  whom 
they  recently  despised,  and  would  gladly  secure 
the  confidence  even  of  those  in  humble  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy, 
were  dreaded  most,  at  that  moment,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford. 

During  the  29th,  the  preparations  to  defend 
Wexford  were  actively  continued,  and  a hundred 
of  the  Donegal  militia  arrived,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Maxwell,  from  D uncannon-fort,  having  a 
six  pounder:  they  were  accompanied,  in  their 
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march,  by  Captain  J.  Grogan,  returning  from 
Waterford,  after  he  had  escorted  Judge  Stanley  on 
his  route  to  Cork.  It  was  announced,  that  General 
Fawcett  would  be  very  soon  with  them  also,  from 
13 uncannon,  with  additional  troops,  which  added 
to  the  hopes  of  the  military  already  at  Wexford, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  defend  the  town,  against 
any  body  of  insurgents  that  might  come  against 
them.  The  alarm,  however,  and  apprehension  of 
the  inhabitants  for  their  own  safety,  had  not 
subsided ; and  calculating  that  their  town  would 
undergo  a similar  fate  as  Enniscorthy,  numbers 
prepared  themselves  hastily  to  leave  the  place,  and 
get,  with  what  effects  they  could  bring,  on  board 
some  ships,  that  were  preparing  to  sail.  A guard 
was  employed  to  look  to  the  fires,  and  to  see  that 
all  should  be  extinguished  in  the  night,  lest  the 
enemy,  the  croppies,  as  they  termed  them,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  firing  the  houses,  as  had 
happened  to  Enniscorthy : the  bakers  v7ere  like- 
wise to  be  watched.  The  bodies  of  the  officers  viio 
had  fallen  at  Oulard,  were  brought  in  the  same 
day,  and  tended  greatly,  with  the  cries  of  the 
women  vdiose  husbands  had  been  slain,  to  dispirit 
the  garrison,  and  the  officers  and  men  w7ho  had  just 
arrived  from  Durtcannon. 

A deputation  to  wrait  on  Messrs.  Harvey,  Coclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  was  thought  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  to  propose  to  them,  to  proceed  to  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  negociate  terms  of 
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accommodation  for  the  past,  and  prevail  (if  possible) 
with  the  people  who  were  then  assembled  in  vast 
bodies,  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes. 
These  intentions  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Edward 
Hay,  who  was  then  at  W exford,  and  who,  it  was  said, 
possessed  extensive  influence  in  the  county,  and 
might  be  instrumental  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
gaining  strength  and  numbers  every  hour. 

A deputation,  consisting  of  the  principal  loyalists 
at  Wexford,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hay,  proceeded 
to  the  gaol,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  above 
gentlemen  prisoners,  with  whom  they  now  consulted 
on  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  the  tendency 
and  object  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  discover  if 
they  would  undertake  to  allay  and  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who,  though  roused  to  despera- 
tion, and  implicated  in  the  commission  of  every 
crime  consequent  on  civil  war,  might  be  appeased 
and  prevailed  upon  to  disperse. 

The  character  of  the  undertaking  seemed  to  all 
present,  most  startling  and  arduous ; however, 
seeing  that  all  eyes  were  turned  to  them,  and  sup- 
posing that  a refusal  to  act,  would  involve  them  in 
the  danger  of  both  life  and  reputation,  they  con- 
sented to  become  mediators  between  the  people 
and  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
benefits  and  good  which  the  loyalists  imagined 
would  arise  from  the  active  interference  of  Messrs. 
Coclough,  Fitzgerald,  and  Harvey,  the  authorities 
at  Wexford  bound  them  in  heavy  sums,  backed  by 
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securities  to  a large  amount,  viz.  that  they  would 
abide  their  trials,  the  ensuing  assizes,  for  the  crimes 
that  had  been  sworn  against  them,  and  for  which 
they  were  then  imprisoned. 

Messrs.  Coclough  and  Fitzgerald  were  enlarged, 
in  order  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  that  was 
proposed  to  them,  but  Mr.  Harvey  was  retained, 
as  a collateral  security  for  their  return  from  Ennis- 
corthy. 

These  two  gentlemen  then  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  United  men  on  Vinegar-hill,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  whole  body  of  insur- 
gents, in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner:  the  shouts 
of  the  people  upon  their  arrival,  rent  the  air,  and 
reached  the  country  parts,  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Enniscorthy.  The  cause  of  these  loud 
and  continued  shouts  being  unknown,  many  who 
were  proceeding  homeward,  returned  to  know  the 
cause,  and  this  influenced  numbers  to  remain  among 
the  ranks.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  retained,  but  Mr. 
Coclough  was  sent  expressly  by  the  insurgents,  to 
announce  to  the  army  in  Wexford,  that  they  would 
proceed  directly  to  that  town,  and  take  vengeance 
against  their  oppressors. 

On  his  return  to  Wexford,  from  the  camp  of  the 
insurgents  on  Vinegar-hill,  Mr.  Coclough  had  an 
interview,  at  the  bull-ring  of  the  town,  with  most 
of  the  officers  and  loyalists,  at  whose  solicitation 
and  request,  he  went  forward  from  his  prison^ to 
assuage  the  people,  and  prevail  with  them  to 
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abandon  their  leaders,  and  return  to  their  homes 
and  families.  Mr.  C.  used  no  flattery  or  dis- 
simulation : he  informed  them,  that  before  he  set 
out,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  little  good  could 
be  produced  from  his  interference  or  influence  ; 
that  he  was  desired  by  the  people  on  Vinegar-hill, 
to  let  xhe  gentry  and  officers  at  Wexford  under- 
stand, that  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
marching  to  the  attack  of  Wexford.  He  then 
begged  to  understand  whether  he  should  return  to 
prison,  or  be  permitted  to  visit  his  family,  who 
were  in  the  deepest  affliction  since  his  arrest ; 
leave  was  then  given  him  to  return  home,  and 
was  besought  to  influence  his  neighbours,  at  least, 
not  to  rise. 

The  alarm  produced  by  the  information  of  the 
people  being  determined  to  proceed  against  the 
army  and  yeomen,  and  take  ample  vengeance 
against  their  persecutors,  roused  the  inhabitants 
either  to  arm  themselves,  and  assist  in  defending 
the  town,  or  get  themselves  and  families  on  board 
some  ships  in  the  harbour,  which  were  in  great 
requisition,  to  escape  from  the  impending  conflict, 
and  desolation. 

In  a short  time,  the  town  appeared  to  be  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants  ; the  shops  were  closed,  and  all 
business  suspended.  In  the  mean  time,  news  was 
brought  by  two  yeomen,  who  were  returning  from 
Wexford  to  Taghmon,  that  they  saw  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  insurgents  moving  forward,  and 
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within  about  four  miles  of  the  town : however, 
the  same  night  they  encamped  on  the  Three  Rocks, 
the  end  of  the  low  ridge  of  the  Mountain  of  Forth, 
and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Wexford. 

General  Fawcett  having  ordered  his  forces  to 
follow,  set  out  alone  from  Duncannon  Fort,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  and  stopped  at  Taghmon, 
where  he  lay  down  to  rest,  until  his  advanced 
guard  might  arrive.  Captain  Adams  of  the  Meath 
militia,  with  TO  men  of  his  regiment,  and  Lieut. 
Birch  of  the  Artillery,  with  two  howitzers,  arrived 
from  Duncannon  Fort,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
at  Taghmon,  where,  not  finding,  as  they  expected, 
either  the  13th  regiment,  or  Meath  militia,  and 
not  knowing  anything  of  the  General,  they  marched, 
after  a short  halt,  for  Wexford,  apprehending  no 
kind  of  interruption.  They  had  already  ascended 
the  road  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Forth, 
when  perceived  by  the  outposts  of  the  insurgents, 
who  poured  down  upon  them  with  such  rapidity, 
that  they  were  in  a few  moments  cut  off,  except 
Ensign  Wade  and  sixteen  privates,  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  magazine  was  blown  up  in  the 
conflict ; and  the  howitzers  were  rendered,  by  this 
accident,  of  little  use  to  the  victors.  General 
Fawcett,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  having  learned  the 
fate  of  his  advanced-guard,  ordered  the  13th,  and 
the  other  troops  which  had  arrived  at  the  time,  to 
retreat  to  Duncannon  Fort,  whither  he  himself  also 
retreated. 
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A delusive  hope  prevailed  in  Wexford,  that 
General  Fawcett  would  meet  the  rebels  (as  they 
called  them)  and  keep  them  at  bay,  now  that  he 
was  expected  to  be  hastening  from  Duncannon 
Fort,  to  their  relief : numerous  bodies  of  countrymen, 
however,  being  seen  assembling  on  the  high  grounds 
over  Ferry-bank,  gave  additional  alarm,  and  this 
caused  the  officers  in  the  town,  to  determine  upon 
making  a sally  to  repel  them.  For  this  end, 
Colonel  Maxwell,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of 
the  Donegal  militia,  (leaving  the  North  Corks  to 
guard  the  barracks,)  being  strengthened  by  five 
corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Watson  with 
his  Shilmaliers,  marched  out  to  meet  the  insurgents. 
They  advanced  as  far  as  Belmont,  when  Colonel 
Watson,  eager  to  reconnoitre  their  force,  and  pro- 
ceeding farther  than  prudence  would  point  out, 
was  shot  by  one  of  the  out-posts.  A retreat  of 
the  troops  into  Wexford  quickly  followed,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  immediately  assembled,  when 
it  was  decided  upon,  that  the  town  should  be 
evacuated. 

Now  real  consternation,  gloom,  and  despondency 
were  diffused  on  all  sides  ; no  one  trusted  to  a 
neighbour  in  expressing  an  opinion,  lest  they 
would  be  betrayed  to  the  insurgents,  for  being 
hostile  to  them,  as  it  appeared  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence in  evacuating  the  town,  that  the  will  of 
the  people  would  be  soon  the  supreme  law  in  Wex- 
ford, when  they  would  be  masters  of  the  place, 
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Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  still  a prisoner,  was  waited 
upon  by  several  Magistrates,  and  Colonels  Colville 
and  Foote,  of  the  13th  regiment,  and  the  North 
Corks,  and  after  commenting  on  the  alarming 
state  of  things  in  Wexford,  and  the  country  around, 
was  prevailed  on  to  write  the  following  letter  to 
the  insurgents  encamped  on  the  Three  Rocks : 

“ I have  been  treated  in  prison  with  all  possible  humanity, 
and  am  now  at  liberty.  I have  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the 
prisoners.  If  you  pretend  to  Christian  charity,  do  not  commit 
massacre,  or  burn  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  spare 
your  prisoners’  lives. 

“ B.  B.  HARVEY. 

“ Wednesday , 30th  May , 1798.” 

This  letter  was  given  to  a Mr.  Doyle,  yeoman 
in  J.  Grogan’s  corps,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  insur- 
gent army  on  the  Three  Rocks : from  his  being  a 
Catholic,  a diffidence  in  his  fidelity  was  expressed 
by  some  members  of  the  corps,  and  he  therefore 
declined  to  be  the  bearer  of  it.  Counsellor 
Richards,  with  his  brother,  Loftus  Richards,  then 
proceeded  with  this  document  from  Mr.  Harvey. 
The  Messrs.  Richards  went  forward  to  the  camp 
of  the  people  on  the  Three  Rocks : the  proposal 
which  they  carried  for  surrendering  the  town, 
would  not  be  listened  to,  without  giving  up  the 
arms  and  ammunition  ; and  two  of  the  party  were 
sent  back  to  make  the  demand,  and  another  kept 
as  an  hostage  for  its  fulfilment.  While  this  treaty 
was  going  on  upon  the  Rocks,  the  military  of  every 
grade,  officers  and  privates,  made  a precipitate 
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and  shameful  retreat  out  of  Wexford — some  of 
them  assuming  the  garb  and  covering  of  women — 
others  changing  their  uniforms  for  any  coloured 
clothes  that  they  could  pick  up  or  make  out. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  impede  the  people 
from  becoming  entire  masters  of  Wexford,  and 
they  entered  it  exultingly,  crying  out,  and  huzzaing, 
that  their  oppressors  had  fled  like  true  cowards, 
and  regretted  that  they  had  not  awaited  the  issue 
of  a battle,  as  in  that  case,  they  might  witness 
many  of  their  foes  to  have  fallen,  and  the  rest  to 
be  driven  out  and  forced  to  fly.  The  first  act  the 
people  did,  after  entering  the  town,  was  to  release 
the  prisoners,  and  it  was  universally  declared,  that 
Mr.  Harvey  should  now  become  their  leader.  The 
influx  of  the  people,  and  their  numbers,  exceeded 
all  calculation ; and  as  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  who  was 
an  eye  witness  to  the  scene,  observes  in  his  history, 
“ nobody  knew  where  the  half  of  them  came  from.  ” 
The  disappointment  in  not  having  performed 
what  the  people  on  the  Three  Rocks  required  to 
be  done,  viz.,  to  surrender  the  arms  and  ammunition 
in  W exford,  roused  them  almost  to  desperation: 
they  upbraided  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with 
treason  to  the  public  cause,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  were  restrained  from  setting  every  house 
in  it  on  fire  : their  leaders  had  much  difficulty  in 
allaying  their  threats,  and  preventing  the  total 
destruction  of  the  place.  All  the  boats  in  the 
harbour  were  speedily  manned,  to  proceed  to  the 
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ships  about  to  sail,  and  bring  back  the  people  on 
board,  and  to  make  a general  search  for  arms,  &c\, 
which  might  have  been  secreted  by  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Two  vessels  had  actually 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Wales,  but  all,  except  these 
two,  were  hauled  and  brought  back  to  the  quays. 
The  entire  quantity  of  gun  powder  which  the  in- 
surgents discovered  in  the  town,  consisted  only  of 
three  barrels  found  in  the  barracks,  and  some  pounds 
got  among  the  shopkeepers  and  private  families. 

On  this  occasion,  terrible  scenes  of  tumult  and 
confusion  prevailed,  in  every  street,  and  on  the 
quays.  According  to  Mr.  Hay’s  narrative,  who 
was  himself  among  those  brought  back,  from  getting 
off  in  a ship,  the  Orangemen,  or  such  as  were 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  were  piked  on  landing, 
and  among  the  names,  he  mentions  Boyd  and 
Sparrow ; in  his  endeavours  to  save  the  latter,  he 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  Threats  to  put  every  man  to  death, 
who  would  not  join  in  the  general  cause,  were 
vehemently  and  incessantly  uttered ; therefore 
there  was  no  lenity  for  any  man  who  seemed  tardy 
or  reluctant  to  embody  himself  among  the  ranks. 

The  intensity  of  the  alarm  among  the  troops, 
which  were  retreating  from  Wexford,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  following  circumstance.  A part  of 
the  North  Cork  militia,  commanded  by  Captain 
Snowe,  and  the  Wexford  yeomen  cavalry  under 
Captain  Boyd,  whose  brother  was  put  to  death  by 
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the  infuriate  multitude  at  Wexford,  met  upon 
their  route,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coclough  travelling  in 
a gig : their  horse  in  an  instant  was  wheeled  about 
by  these  soldiers,  and  they  were  forced  to  travel 
on  in  company : groupes  of  people  appearing  in 
many  places  on  the  higher  grounds,  Mr.  C.  was 
made  by  these  brave  soldiers  to  wave  his  hat,  and 
signify  to  them  to  keep  off,  whereas  he  and  his 
lady  were  threatened  with  instant  death,  if  any 
attack  Avere  made.  On  their  arriving  at  the  Scar, 
Rarrystown,  they  met  several  of  the  Wexford 
gentry  flying,  some  to  Duncannon  Fort,  others  to 
Waterford,  in  order  to  get  off  to  England;  many 
of  them  acknowledged  to  Mr.  C.,  that  they  could 
never  return  to  their  country,  for  having  acted  so 
tyrannically  over  the  people,  whose  cause,  they 
said,  would  certainly  triumph  throughout  the 
kingdom : the  insurrection  in  all  the  other  counties, 
they  then  thought,  must  be  triumphant.  Colonel 
Colville  of  the  13th  regiment,  was  the  last  who  left 
Wexford,  with  part  of  his  men;  their  route  was 
marked  with  indiscriminate  murder  ; two  men, 
whom  they  found  with  arms,  being  apart  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  were  hurried  away,  and  shot 
at  Maglass,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  other  houses  were  burnt  by  these  retreating 
soldiers. 

Several  women  and  children  were  butchered  by 
that  merciless  regiment,  as  they  marched  along : 
the  first  troops  that  proceeded  from  Wexford, 
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having  passed  without  firing  on  the  people,  the 
credulous  multitude  imagined,  that  all  the  army 
would  act  as  they  had  done  ; and  therefore  it 
happened,  that  devastation  and  murder  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  13th,  under  Colonel  Colville. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  having  lagged  behind  in 
their  endeavours  to  drag  their  wives  and  children 
along,  were  put  to  death  by  the  country  people,  in 
revenge  for  the  excesses  committed  by  the  army 
that  had  just  passed  ; their  children  and  women, 
however,  were  always  spared  by  the  insurgents. 
The  tide  at  the  Scar  being  too  high,  when  the 
troops  were  retreating,  to  cross,  and  thereby 
shorten  their  march  to  Duncannon  Fort,  they 
were  forced  to  proceed  by  a circuitous  route, 
whereby  they  all  suffered  excessive  fatigue,  and 
many  of  their  stragglers  were  killed 

The  popular  rage  for  punishing  all  who  had 
been  remarkable  for  their  former  enmity  to  the 
people,  produced  great  excesses  among  the  insur- 
gents : houses  belonging  to  any  of  these  characters 
were  mercilessly  plundered,  and  their  owners 
sought  for,  to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their 
crimes.  The  influence  of  those  who  were  de- 
nominated leaders,  had  no  weight  in  saving  such 
men  from  popular  fury,  except  they  were  backed 
by  good  accounts  from  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  had  resided.  A Mr.  Turner  was  denounced 
as  a cruel  man,  and  neither  Harvey,  Hay,  nor 
Fitzgerald,  could  prevail  to  mitigate  their  threats 
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against  him  : the  only  thing  which  they  were  able 
to  do  in  his  favour,  w~as,  to  send  him  to  gaol,  until 
he  should  be  tried  by  the  people. 

These  outrages  induced  several  to  surrender 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  in  hopes 
of  greater  security,  as  well  as  it  influenced  many 
to  prefer  remaining  in  confinement,  in  hopes  that 
they  w7ould  be  safe  for  a while,  from  the  resentment 
of  their  neighbours.  On  May  31,  so  great  was 
the  influx  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  country 
people,  from  various  parts  around  Wexford,  that 
the  gaol  was  absolutely  crowded.  However,  many 
w7ere  subsequently  released,  when  their  characters 
were  more  fully  developed,  as  a good  certificate 
from  the  district  where  they  had  lived,  would  be 
a guarantee  against  popular  revenge : and  necessity, 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  prison,  obliged  their 
accusers  to  permit  them  to  be  enlarged.  Several 
who  had  been  numbered  amongst  the  loyal  ones, 
before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  wTere  allowed  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

As  soon  as  the  people,  who  had  moved  in  two 
divisions  out  of  Wexford,  were  encamped,  a party 
was  formed  in  the  town,  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  provisions,  and  every  thing  requisite  to  supply 
their  wants:  contributions  w7ere  levied  on  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers ; but  these  exactions 
were  not  regulated  by  just  proportions  : they  were 
more  lenient  to  some,  particularly  to  those  w7ho 
had  the  name  of  being  w7ell  disposed  to  the  people, 
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while  others  of  a contrary  character  were  almost 
plundered  of  all  they  possessed,  to  supply  the 
camps.  Leather  and  spirits  were  in  great  re- 
quisition ; the  provisions  were  too  profusely  dis- 
tributed in  the  commencement,  and  a dearth  of 
them  was  seriously  apprehended.  However  economy 
began  to  be  observed,  and  by  this,  no  family 
was  found  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  in  the  dis- 
tribution. 

Captain  Keogh  was  appointed  military  com- 
mander in  Wexford,  which  was  now  divided  into 
wards,  each  of  which  had  a company  of  men, 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes,  as  they  could  procure 
them,  and  these  appointed  their  own  officers. 
There  was  a regular  parade  on  the  Custom-House 
Quay  every  morning  and  evening  ; guards  were 
struck  off  and  relieved,  and  a pass- word  and  coun- 
tersign regularly  given  out.  The  insurrection  had 
by  this  time  become  so  general  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  forsaken  by  the  military,  that  even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargay 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  show  their  dis- 
position, and  appear  in  Wexford — in  short,  every 
person  remaining  in  the  county,  thought  it  best  at 
this  period  to  come  forward  and  make  common 
cause  with  the  insurgents.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
last  named  baronies,  however,  being  a race  of 
men  of  peaceful  and  industrious  habits,  and  not 
having  experienced  the  persecutions  practised  in 
other  districts,  were  not  easily  excited  to  commit 
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such  acts  of  outrage,  as  took  place  in  other 
quarters ; but  they  were  at  length  terribly  alarmed 
and  roused  to  resistance,  by  the  cruel  and  merciless 
conduct  of  the  military,  in  their  flight  from  Wex- 
ford ; even  then,  their  determination  of  vengeance 
appeared  to  be  solely  directed  against  the  body 
which  had  perpetrated  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  people. 

A vast  assemblage  now,  from  these  last  mentioned 
baronies,  marched  for  Wexford,  and  in  their  route, 
halted  at  Johnstown  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  Grogan,  for  whom  a party  was  des- 
patched to  bring  him  out,  and  oblige  him  to  join 
them.  This  gentleman,  who  was  in  his  70th  year, 
was  constrained  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
crazy  temper  of  the  times,  and  being  ill  of  the 
gout,  he  was  placed  on  horse-back,  and  marched 
with  many  thousands  of  foot  and  horse.  On  their 
entrance  into  the  town,  and  defiling  through  the 
streets,  not  many  pikes  were  to  be  seen,  so  little 
preparation  prevailed  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargay  for  a general  plan  of  insurrection,  as  was 
the  case  in  Kildare,  &c.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
Wexford  insurgents,  were  in  the  beginning,  armed 
with  spits,  pitch-forks,&c.  “ Furorarmaministrat:” 
Their  rage  supplied  them  with  arms.  All  the 
forges  in  both  town  and  country  were  put  into 
operation,  and  quantities  of  pikes  and  handles 
were  fabricated.  Green  cockades,  sashes,  banners, 
&c.  &c.,  were  now  eagerly  worn  and  carried  by 
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all  the  ranks  of  the  United  men  of  Wexford.* 
Four  oyster-boats  were  fitted  out  in  the  harbour, 
and  each  manned  with  twenty-five  men,  to  cruise 
outside  the  bay  ; these,  from  time  to  time,  brought 
several  vessels  laden  with  oats,  potatoes,  and  dif- 
ferent other  kinds  of  provisions,  which  became 
very  seasonable  supplies  for  the  town,  which  was 
likely  to  suffer  great  distress,  as  the  country  people 
were  either  intimidated,  or  not  inclined  to  bring 
provisions  to  market,  for  sale. 

Three  old  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  down, 
and  mounted  on  the  fort  of  Roslare,  situate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  any  sloops  of 
war  from  passing,  such  armed  vessels  only  being 
capable  of  getting  into  the  harbour  of  Wexford  : 
four  old  sloops  were  ready  to  be  scuttled  and  sunk 
in  the  channel,  to  prevent  any  armed  vessels  of 
that  kind,  in  the  event  of  escaping  the  fort,  from 
approaching  the  town. 

Money  seemed  to  have  vanished,  during  the  in- 
surrection, as  no  person  was  willing  to  admit,  that 
he  possessed  any  other  but  bank  notes,  which  were, 


* According  to  the  reports  of  the  secret  committee  for  inves- 
tigating the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  United  Irishmen,  after 
the  arrest  at  Oliver  Bond’s,  12th  March,  ’98,  there  was  no 
return  discoverable  from  the  County  of  Wexford.  Therefore, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  Wexford  county  was  literally 
goaded  into  the  rebellion. 

“ Quos  ego,  sed  motos  proestat  componere  fluctus  Which 
I (said  Pitt)  shall  punish , but  ’tis  better  to  allay  the  disturbed 
waters. 
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at  the  moment,  of  so  little  value,  that  people  were 
indifferent  whether  to  retain  them  or  pass  them  off, 
for  any  sort  of  goods.  Some  shopkeepers,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  known  to  have  amassed 
money,  by  selling  their  goods  for  bank  notes,  such 
was  the  desire  of  the  people  to  get  rid  of  their 
paper-currency.  Butter  was  selling,  during  these 
days  of  trouble,  in  Wexford  market  for  2d  ^ ft, 
and  butcher’s  meat  of  any  kind  for  one  penny.  The 
necessity  for  the  usual  supplies  in  market,  was,  in 
a great  measure,  superseded  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  look  to  the  people’s  wants,  as  particular 
care  had  been  taken,  that  no  person  or  family 
should  be  forgotten,  or  suffered  to  want  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Tickets  were  furnished  to  all,  indis- 
criminately,* who  applied,  and  in  no  instance  was 
any  omission  evinced  towards  families  or  individuals . 
The  bread  was  unavoidably  bad,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  to  obtain  fresh  flour,  or  any  further 
supply  by  either  sea  or  land. 

In  the  country,  the  people  formed  themselves 
generally  into  parish  divisions,  and  each  division 
elected  its  own  officers.  All  persons  capable  of 
carrying  arms,  were  to  attend  the  camps,  on  being 
furnished  with  pikes  or  guns,  as  either  could  be 
best  procured  ; some  on  foot  and  others  on  horse- 

* The  wives  or  children  of  the  persecutors  of  the  people 
were  as  free  from  insult  as  any  others  ; and  it  is  an  indoubtable 
fact,  that  men  abstained  throughout  the  county,  from  every 
illicit  intercourse  with,  or  offering  any  violence  to  females. 
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back,  as  they  could  best  accommodate  themselves. 
Most  persons  were  desirous  of  wearing  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  particularly  green  ; handkerchiefs 
of  that  colour,  sashes,  hat-bands,  and  feathers,  were 
all  worn  (so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained)  by  the 
insurgent  army  of  Wexford.  Their  banners  were 
also  principally  of  green,  but  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  having  that,  a blue,  yellow,  or  any 
other  colour  (with  the  exception  of  orange)  was 
substituted.  Ladies  were  actively  employed  in 
decorating  the  flags  with  fanciful  devices,  whereby 
several  among  them  removed  the  bad  impressions, 
caused  by  their  friends,  and  thereby  recovered  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  who  are  easily  won  by 
acts  of  condescension  and  politeness  ; thus,  during 
the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  insurrection,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  popular  approbation  was 
anxiously  sought  after,  by  every  rank  in  the 
community. 

Numerous  murders  were  committed  by  the 
yeomen  cavalry  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
on  Sunday,  May  27,  ’98,  whereas  it  being  Whit- 
Sunday,  and  the  people  scattered  in  going  to  the 
chapels,  they  became  easy  victims,  for  the  yeomen 
to  shoot  and  murder,  without  distinction.  They 
were  said  to  have  shot  several  at  their  doors,  to 
whom  they  called  out,  “Come  forward  and  account 
for  yourselves.”  Some  lame  and  decrepid  men 
were  also  butchered  in  the  same  way. 

At  Gorey  great  excesses  and  murders  were 
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perpetrated : eleven  men  were  taken  out  of  their 
beds,  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  and  were  shot  in 
the  street ; they  were  left  for  dead,  but  Providence 
so  ordered  it,  that  six  of  them  were  brought  about 
so  as  to  recover:  the  same  morning  that  this 
occurred,  the  military,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
North  Cork  and  Antrim  militia,  besides  some 
yeomanry  corps,  abandoned  Gorey,  at  5 o’clock 
a.m.  so  great  was  the  general  consternation,  when 
the  news  from  Oulard  arrived,  that  the  troops  had 
been  cut  up  ; every  loyalist,  men,  women,  and 
children,  fled  to  Arklow  for  safety.  This  abandon- 
ment of  that  town  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  strange  to  be  related,  it  was  neither 
taken  or  plundered  by  the  insurgents ; and  those 
who  ran  away  and  left  properties  after  them, 
found  their  houses  and  effects  uninjured,  when 
they  returned  on  the  31st. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  a strong  force  of  insurgents 
proceeded  to  attack  Newtown-Barry,  or  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  Bunclody;  they  were  none  of 
those  who  had  been  encamped  on  Vinegar-hill, 
Taghmon,  or  Carrigrew,  therefore  their  defeat 
was  ascribed  to  a want  of  good  leaders.  That  town 
was  defended  by  Colonel  L’Estrange  of  the  King’s 
County  militia,  and  the  yeomanry  belonging  to  the 
place.  The  attack  was  desperate,  and  so  far 
succeeded  in  one  part  of  the  town,  as  to  drive  the 
military  from  the  west  side ; but  being  under  the 
control  of  no  efficient  leader,  they  commenced  to 
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plunder  and  drink. ^ Had  they  pursued  the  soldiery 
over  the  river,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantage  already  gained,  the  success  of  the  people 
in  their  attack  would  have  been  complete.  Many 
of  these  King’s  County  militia-men,  would,  (it  is 
said)  have  turned  from  their  officers  and  joined 
the  insurgents.  This  supposition  was  not  ground- 
less : whereas,  deep  disaffection  pervaded  the  ranks 
of  the  King’s  County  regiment,  in  the  summer  of 
’97,  when  the  northern  deputation  from  the  United 
men  of  Ulster,  waited  on  the  Leinster  Executive, 
and  proposed  an  immediate  rising.  It  has  been 
already  introduced,  that  proposals  were  made  by 
some  serjeants,  from  Laughlinstown  camp,  who 
had  themselves  introduced  to  some  of  the  highest 
among  the  United  Irishmen,  that  they  would 
undertake  to  seize  upon  the  barracks  and  castle, 
without  the  aid  of  a citizen.  This  overture  made 
by  part  of  the  Kings  County  militia  and  others, 
was  refused,  and,  as  has  been  said,  deeply  regretted 
by  Lord  Edward.  Although,  however,  that  dis- 
loyalty was  to  be  deeply  found  in  that  regiment, 
one  of  their  officers,  viz.  Captain  Armstrong,  and 
his  perfidious  colleague  Reynolds,  saved  the  country 

* The  effect  produced  by  this  plunder  and  inebriety*  arising 
from  their  momentary  success,  terminated  fatally  to  many  of 
fhe  Bunclody  men.  The  troops  seeing  themselves  not  pursued, 
rallied  and  returned : several  were  killed  in  a state  of  drun- 
kenness,  and  others  pursued  by  the  yeomen  cavalry  and  cut 
down. 
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from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
The  motives  which  led  this  noble  pair  to  render 
such  services  to  the  government,  are  well  known 
to  those  who  still  participate  in  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  “ Anri  sacra  fames , quid  non  mortalia 
pectora  cogis  ?”  “ Thou  accursed  thirst  for  gold, 

what  crimes  will  not  be  effected  by  thy  force  and 
influence  ?” 

On  the  2d  of  June,  as  one  of  the  armed  oyster 
boats  already  noticed,  was  cruising  outside  the 
harbour  of  Wexford,  she  fell  in  with  a boat  from 
Arklow,  which  upon  being  hailed,  came  to,  and 
was  taken.  On  board  this  vessel  were  three  officers 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  Lord  Kingsborough, 
the  Colonel,  Captain  O’Hea,  and  Lieutenant  Bourke, 
who  were  accordingly  made  prisoners.  This  noble- 
man, and  these  his  officers,  were  in  Dublin,  when 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  part  of  their  regiment,  at 
Oulard,  as  before  stated,  and  immediately  purposed 
to  join  it.  For  this  object,  they  proceeded  by  land 
to  Arklow ; there  finding  that  the  insurrection  was 
more  formidable  than  they  could  have  imagined, 
they  hired  a boat  to  carry  them  to  Wexford,  not 
conceiving  it  possible,  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
and  then  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  They 
were  taken,  therefore,  at  their  entrance  into  the 
harbour,  and  conducted,  without  any  person  in 
town  being  previously  informed  of  the  fact,  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Keogh,  then  the  acknowledged 
military  commander  of  the  town.  Here  his  lordship 
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and  the  two  officers  made  prisoners  with  him,  were 
entertained  for  some  days,  before  the  people  ex- 
pressed any  dissatisfaction,  or  apprehension,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  escape:  but  these  de- 
monstrations of  popular  distrust,  being  made 
known,  they  were  conveyed  to  a house  in  the  Bull- 
ring,  near  the  main  guard-house,  where  sentinels 
were  posted  inside  and  outside;  and  there  they 
continued,  under  these  measures  of  precaution, 
until  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  town,  to 
his  Lordship  himself,  as  an  officer  in  the  king’s 
service. 

The  people  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  having  by 
this  time  sufficiently  equipped  themselves  with 
pikes,  joined  the  encampment  now  formed  on  the 
hill  of  Carrickbyrne,  whither,  it  must  be  observed, 
the  insurgents  of  the  camp  near  Taghmon,  had 
shifted  on  the  1st  of  June.  A small  party  from 
Wexford  also,  denominated  the  Faith-corps,  joined 
the  encampment  on  Carrigrew. 

The  committee  of  general  regulation,  appointed 
in  Wexford,  as  hitherto  noticed,  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Harvey  to  issue  orders,  that  the  Protestant  church 
in  Wexford,  should  be  opened  upon  the  sabbath, 
and  prayers  to  be  observed  as  before  the  insurrec- 
tion; the  chief  motive  of  this,  was,  to  remove  all 
apprehension  from  the  minds  of  the  Protestants, 
that  a discontinuance  of  their  religious  practices, 
was  to  be  hereafter  established ; and,  that,  as 
many  of  this  persuasion  had  already  joined  the 
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ranks  of  the  people,  they  might  find  that  those  of 
their  own  tenets  were  to  experience  the  same 
protection  and  countenance  from  the  laws  of  the 
people,  as  Catholics  ; besides  that,  it  was  not  a 
religious  war,  but  one  for  universal  freedom. 

The  military  stationed  at  Gorej^  made  constant 
excursions,  in  the  course  of  which,  they  plundered 
and  burned  several  houses,  and  all  stragglers  whom 
they  met  with,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
At  this  time  reinforcements  were  crowding  into 
Gorey ; June  3rd,  General  Loftus  arrived  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  under  his  command ; likewise 
Colonel  Waipole  from  Carnew,  from  whence  he 
frequently  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  at 
Carrigrew.  With  these  and  other  troops  from 
Carnew  and  Newtown-Barry,  it  wras  decided  upon 
to  attack  the  insurgents,  whose  total  defeat  (it 
was  believed  at  Gorey)  would  be  effected  by  so 
numerous  a force,  as  was  then  prepared  to  co- 
operate. 

The  army  from  Gorey  marched  at  the  time 
fixed  upon,  and  moved  in  two  divisions.  The  one 
under  General  Loftus  took  route  towards  Bally- 
carnew,  while  the  other,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Walpole,  proceeded  by  the  Camolin  road,  to  com- 
mence their  preconcerted  attack  on  Carrigrew\ 
The  insurgents  had,  however,  quitted  this  post, 
and  were  in  full  march  towards  Gorey,  when  they 
suddenly  and  unawares,  fell  in  with  the  body  of 
troops  under  Colonel  Walpole,  at  a place  called 
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Tubberneering.  The  meeting  was  equally  un- 
expected on  both  sides,  and  this  circumstance,  no 
less  true  than  extraordinary,  neither  party  having 
any  scouts,  produced  an  instantaneous  and  con- 
fused action,  in  which  Colonel  Walpole  was  killed 
in  a few  minutes  after  its  commencement,  and  his 
troops  immediately  gave  way,  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  precipitation  and  disorder,  leaving  the 
victors  in  the  possession  of  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  six  pounders,  and  one  of  inferior  size.  The 
fate  of  this  action  was  so  quickly  decided,  as  to 
allow  General  Loftus  not  the  smallest  opportunity, 
of  affording  the  troops  under  Colonel  Walpole  any 
assistance.  The  loss  of  the  military,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  considerable  ; besides  Captain 
M‘ Manus,  Lieutenant  Hogg,  and  Ensign  Barry 
of  the  Antrim  militia,  with  many  privates,  taken 
prisoners.  The  rest,  in  their  precipitate  retreat, 
were  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  to  a considerable 
distance  ; they  reached  Gorey  at  length,  where 
they  were  determined  to  put  the  prisoners  to 
death:  here  their  tragical  purpose  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  the  alarm  they 
were  under,  that  the  insurgents  might  be  upon 
them,  as  they  had  already  pursued  them  from  the 
scene  of  action  : they  then  precipitately  proceeded 
to  Arklow,  when  a hasty  council  of  war  was  called, 
where  it  was  decided  upon  to  evacuate  that  town 
likewise.  So  panic-struck  were  many  among  the 
military,  that  they  did  not  cease  to  travel  until 
they  reached  Dublin. 
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General  Loftus,  during  this  sudden  battle  of 
Tubberneering,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  and  musketry,  was  not  able  to  cross  the 
country,  to  the  place  where  the  engagement  was 
going  on,  and  was  forced  to  proceed  round  the  road : 
there  he  saw  his  friend  Walpole  lying  among  the 
slain.  This  sight,  so  unexpected  and  disastrous, 
filled  him  with  dismay ; he  proceeded  now,  from 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  towards  Gorey,  but 
here  he  met  another  sudden  and  unexpected  cause 
of  alarm  ; the  insurgents  moved  the  cannon  they 
had  taken,  to  the  hill  of  Gorey,  which  commands 
the  whole  view  of  that  town,  and  saluted  our  brave 
General  Loftus  with  a few  discharges ; this  made 
him  adopt  the  more  prudent  plan,  which  was,  to 
march  on  to  Carnew,  and  from  thence  to  Tullow. 
The  troops  that  had  proceeded  from  Carnew  in  the 
morning,  to  co-operate  in  the  intended  general 
attack  on  the  insurgents  at  Carrigrew,  did  not  re- 
turn upon  hearing  of  the  defeat,  but  made  their 
route  to  Newtown-Barry,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  that  town,  whom  they  met  with,  being  upon 
their  march  likewise  for  Carrigrew. 

The  insurgents  were  now  complete  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  except  the 
Fort  of  Duncannon,  the  towns  of  Boss  and  New- 
town-Barry, and  were  at  perfect  liberty,  if  they 
pursued  their  advantages,  to  seize  upon  Carnew ; 
from  thence  (if  Arklow  were  once  in  their  posses- 
sion,) they  would  have  been  enabled  to  march 
against  the  capital  itself 
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The  want  of  ammunition  in  Wexford,  which  was 
head-quarters,  and  from  whence  all  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  camps  were  forwarded,  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  insurgent  army : an  unex- 
pected relief  of  gunpowder  was  obtained  by  the 
following  incident.  A Guinea  cutter  having  struck 
against  the  banks  of  Black  water,  unshipped  her 
rudder,  outside  the  bay  of  Wexford,  where  she 
cast  anchor ; and  the  captain  on  entering  the 
harbour  to  get  it  repaired,  was  met  by  one  of  the 
cruising  boats:  the  vessel  was  accordingly  seized, 
and  brought  in  as  a prize.  She  was  an  attendant 
on  a Guinea-man,  sailed  from  Liverpool  a few  days 
before,  and  had  not  yet  received  her  small  arms 
on  board  : she  had  three  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
without  which  the  insurgents  would  have  been 
totally  destitute  of  that  article,  as  the  three  barrels 
they  found  in  Wexford  barracks,  besides  a few 
hundred  cartridges,  some  small  casks,  and  odd 
pounds  got  in  shops  and  private  families,  were 
entirely  expended. 

History  cannot  furnish  a parallel  to  the  insur- 
rection of  ’98,  in  which  so  much  of  personal  valour 
and  achievement,  was  performed,  as  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  A people  without  leaders,  without 
discipline,  and  wholly  without  the  munitions  of 
war,  to  have  fought  whole  armies  commanded  by 
experienced  generals,  and  provided  as  the  English 
troops  were,  with  all  the  requisites  of  men,  money, 
and  provisions,  &c.  stands  an  imperishable  monu- 
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ment  of  Wexfordian  heroism.  The  gunsmen  were 
rarely  known,  after  any  of  their  battles,  when  a 
retreat  became  unavoidable,  to  have  in  their  posses- 
sion a single  charge ; all  their  powder  and  ball 
were  spent  before  they  thought  of  retreating,  and 
then  with  regret,  that  they  had  not  means  to  fight 
the  enemy  longer.  “ Una  salus  victis,  nullam 
sperare  salutem.”  The  only  safety  for  the  van- 
quished, is  to  expect  no  quarter.  This  principle 
of  heroism,  might  be  said  to  have  actuated  the 
general  body  of  insurgents,  throughout  the  county 
of  Wexford,  in  the  disastrous  year  of  5 98. 

Although  most  of  the  Irish  people  can  seldom 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  eating  meat,  still,  during 
the  triumphant  period  of  the  insurrection,  that 
article  was  abundantly  supplied  to  the  insurgents. 
No  relaxation  to  provide  for  the  camps,  was 
manifested  ; the  committee  sent  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  having  sheep  or  other  stock,  to 
supply  their  quotas  of  provision,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  army : a compliance  with  the  mandate 
being  imperative,  every  article  ordered  was  for- 
warded to  head-quarters. 

In  all  histories  it  is  admitted,  that  in  civil  com- 
motions, when  the  laws  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  will  of  the  multitude  prevailed,  innumerable 
excesses  have  been  committed  against  persons  and 
property.  Throughout  various  localities  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  marauders  and  self-consti- 
tuted commissaries  harassed  the  inhabitants,  and 
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demanded  various  articles  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  wants  (the}'  said)  must  be  supplied.  In- 
stances however  were  frequent,  that  those  who  gave 
annoyance  in  that  way,  and  infested  the  country 
parts  with  fraudulent  demands,  were  seized,  brought 
to  Vinegar-hill,  or  the  other  camps,  and  punished. 

The  following  proclamation,  issued  by  General 
Edward  Roche,  furnishes  an  irrefragable  document, 
that  the  United  army  of  Wexford  contemplated  to 
establish  the  liberty  of  their  country  on  the  solid 
basis  of  universal  freedom,  and  so  far  from  coun- 
tenancing projects  favourable  to  those  only  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  their  calculations  embraced  the  ad- 
mission of  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Irishmen ; 
many  of  the  opposite  persuasion,  viz.  Protestants, 
composing  a part  of  their  army,  were  deemed  as 
efficient  soldiers,  and  equally  disposed  to  accom- 
plish the  intentions  of  General  Roche,  as  if  they 
professed  his  own  religion  and  tenets. 

“TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

“ Countrymen  and  Fellow-Soldiers, — 

“ Your  patriotic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  have 
hitherto  exceeded  your  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  a 
short  time,  must  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success.  Liberty 
has  raised  her  drooping  head  : thousands  daily  flock  to  her 
standard : the  voice  of  her  children  every  where  prevails. 
Let  us  then,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  ruler  of  the  universe,  that  a total  stop  has  been  put 
to  those  sanguinary  measures,  which  of  late  were  but  too  often 
resorted  to  by  the  creatures  of  Government,  to  keep  the 
people  in  slavery.  Nothing  now,  my  countrymen,  appears 
necessary  to  secure  the  victories  you  have  already  won,  but 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  chiefs ; for, 
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through  a want  of  proper  subordination  and  discipline,  all 
may  be  endangered. 

“ At  this  eventful  period,  all  Europe  must  admire,  and 
posterity  will  read  with  astonishment,  the  heroic  acts  achieved 
by  people  strangers  to  military  tactics,  and  having  few  pro- 
fessional commanders  : but  what  power  can  resist  men  fighting 
for  liberty ! 

“ In  the  moment  of  triumph,  my  countrymen,  let  not  your 
victories  be  tarnished  with  any  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  : many 
of  those  unfortunate  men  now  in  prison,  were  not  your 
enemies  from  principle  ; most  of  them  compelled  by  necessity, 
were  obliged  to  oppose  you:  neither  let  a difference  in  religious 
sentiments,  cause  a difference  among  the  people.  Refer  to 
the  debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  on  the  19th  of 
February  last ; you  will  there  see  a patriotic  and  enlightened 
Protestant  Bishop  (Down,)  and  many  lay  Lords,  with  manly 
eloquence,  pleading  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  parlia- 
mentary reform,  in  opposition  to  the  haughty  arguments  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  powerful  opposition  of  his  fellow 
courtiers. 

“ To  promote  a union  of  brotherhood  and  affection  among 
our  countrymen  of  all  religious  persuasions,  has  been  our 
principal  object : we  have  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner — 
have  associated  for  this  laudable  purpose,  and  no  power  on 
earth  shall  shake  our  resolution. 

“ To  my  Protestant  soldiers  I feel  much  indebted,  for  their 
gallant  behaviour  in  the  field,  where  they  exhibited  signal 
proofs  of  bravery  in  the  cause. 

“EDWARD  ROCHE. 

“ Wexford , June  7,  1798.” 

The  peace  and  quietness  existing  in  the  town  of 
Wexford  during  the  insurrection,  (while  in  pos- 
session of  the  people,)  was  very  remarkable,  except 
on  the  occasional  visits  of  commissaries  from  the 
camps.  At  night  the  inhabitants  retired  early  to 
rest,  and  the  utmost  regularity  of  conduct  and 
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peaceable  behaviour  were  observed.  The  weather 
was  remarkably  warm  and  serene,  and  the  physi- 
cians in  town  apprehended  a contagious  gaol  fever 
from  the  numbers  in  confinement.  Among  the 
several  expedients  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  was 
suggested,  to  make  the  church  a lodgment  for 
prisoners,  being  considered  a healthy  and  eligible 
situation,  and  then  deserted  by  the  Protestants  as 
their  place  of  worship ; but  this  scheme  was  warmly 
and  effectual!}7  opposed  by  the  principal  Catholics, 
as  it  might  be  deemed  disrespectful  to  the  seat  of 
the  Protestant  worship,  while  those  of  the  latter 
persuasion  were  eager  and  urgent  to  have  it  so 
occupied,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  thin  the  crowds 
confined  in  the  common  prison.  As  a substitute 
for  this  disappointment,  the  assembly  room  was 
then  resorted  to,  and  fifty  of  the  prisoners  were 
confined  there,  while  24  of  the  principal  gentlemen 
were  sent  on  board  a sloop  in  the  harbour,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  Another 
sloop  had  been  also  intended  for  the  same  object, 
but  was  condemned  as  an  unfit  prison  for  human 
beings. 

The  deep  odium  and  abhorrence  that  were  in 
the  mouths  of  all  the  ranks  against  several  indi- 
viduals, caused  the  following  proclamation  to  be 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  people.  This  marks 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  the  character  of  the  injured 
Irishman ; wrongs  inflicted  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  the  sufferer.  64  Injuria  lata  non  moritur.” 
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“ PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
WEXFORD. 

“ Whereas  it  stands  manifestly  notorious,  that  James  Boyd, 
Hawtrey  White,  Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  County,  have  committed  the 
most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression,  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-disposed  countrymen : now,  we,  the 
people  associated  and  united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  our 
just  rights,  and  being  determined  to  protect  the  persons  and 
properties  of  those,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  have  not^ 
oppressed,  and  are  willing  to  join  with  us  heart  and  hand,  in 
our  glorious  cause  ; as  well  as  to  show  our  marked  disappro- 
bation and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  above  delinquents,  do 
call  on  our  countrymen  at  large,  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power,  to  apprehend  the  bodies  of  the  aforesaid  James  Boyd, 
Hawtrey  White,  Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Jacob,  and  to  secure  and  convey  them  to  the  gaol  of  Wexford, 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people. 

“ Done  at  Wexford , this  9th  day  of  June , 1798. 

“ God  save  the  People.” 

An  extraordinary  scene  of  tumult  was  produced 
in  Wexford,  by  the  discovery  of  a pitched  cap  and 
an  orange  warrant  or  commission  found  in  the 
barracks  ; the  purport  of  the  writing  was,  the 
appointment  of  a sergeant  of  the  North  Corks,  to 
establish  an  Orange  lodge  in  the  town.  Numbers, 
in  their  excitement,  ran  to  the  barracks,  and  ex- 
claimed, that  the  colonel  of  that  militia  regiment, 
being  now  in  their  power,  and  having  been  the 
promoter  of  the  exterminating  system  among  them, 
must  suffer  death.  During  this  tumult,  the  captain 
of  the  guard  over  Lord  Kingsborough,  though  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Mr.  Edward  Hay  and  other  Catho- 
lics, not  to  give  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people, 
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took  the  opportunity  of  the  hour  of  breakfast,  to 
march  him  and  his  officers  to  the  quays,  and  put 
them  on  board  a condemned  ship,  allowing  them 
some  little  straw  to  repose  on.  This  drew  together 
the  entire  of  the  respectable  Catholics  of  the  town, 
and  upon  their  remonstrance  with  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  the  people,  alleging  it  to  be  an 
infraction,  of  the  terms  granted  to  Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  his  officers,  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
made  prisoners;  they  were  brought  out  of  the 
condemned  hulk,  and  put  once  more  into  prison. 

On  the  10th  of  June  an  attack  was  made  by 
some  gun  boats,  on  Feathard,*  where,  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  boats,  mostly  belonging  to  poor  fisher- 
men, the  crews  set  fire  to  and  burned  several 
houses.  This  occurrence,  with  some  ships,  seem- 
ingly of  war,  being  seen  off  the  coast,  renewed 
the  former  opinion,  that  a landing  and  attack  were 
intended,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Small  camps  of  observation  were  therefore  formed 
at  Carne  and  Rastoonstown,  to  be  attended  by  all 
the  married  men  of  the  neighbourhood  ; these  it 
was  supposed,  would  prove  more  watchful  for  the 
protection  of  their  wives  and  families,  by  obviating 
any  sudden  emergency  ; while  all  the  bachelors 

* Feathard  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Bally teigue  Bay,  and 
was  a borough  when  Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament : it  was 
near  this  that  Strongbow  landed  in  1 171.  “ Hie  parat  insidias 

ovibus  gula  foeda  luporum.”  Here  the  destruction  of  the 
flocks  is  plotted  by  voracious  wolves  from  Britain. 
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fit  for  actual  service,  were  ordered  to  attend  at 
Lacken-hill.  In  Wexford,  attempts  wTere  made  to 
manufacture  gunpowder,  to  supply  the  scarcity  of 
that  article,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed,  for 
though  it  would  explode,  yet  it  was  with  little 
force,  or  effect. 

As  the  insurgents  had  not  a sufficiency  of  gun- 
powder to  undertake  any  new  attack,  they  remained 
inactive  in  their  several  encampments,  for  some 
days  ; but  in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of  that 
article,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Borris,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  where  it  was  thought,  a great  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  kept.  A detach- 
ment accordingly  proceeded  from  the  camp  on 
Vinegar-hill  to  that  on  Lacken-hill,  where,  receiv- 
ing a reinforcement,  the  United  party  moved 
forward  to  the  attack  of  Borris,  where  they  arrived 
after  a night’s  march,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th.  The  cavalry  stationed  there,  fled  on  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents,  but  a part  of  the 
Donegal  Militia,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  the  house,  defended  it  with  great  bravery,  keep- 
ing up  a constant  fire  from  the  upper  windows,  and 
losing  but  one  man  in  the  course  of  the  contest. 
The  cannon  the  insurgents  brought  with  them,  was 
too  small,  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  castle,  as  the 
only  ball  discharged  by  one  of  them,  rebounded 
from  the  wall ; and  an  attack  from  musketry,  it 
was  considered,  would  be  ineffectual.  As  no  hopes 
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remained  now,  of  taking  the  mansion  by  assault 
or  battery,  considering  the  strength  and  thickness 
of  the  wall,  besides  the  lower  windows  were  lately 
filled  and  stopped  by  strong  mason- work  ; the 
assailants  then  set  the  offices  on  fire,  hoping 
thereby,  that  the  garrison  would  sally  out  to  save 
them  ; but  this  manoeuvre  proving  ineffectual,  the 
insurgents,  after  expending  all  their  ammunition  in 
useless  efforts,  and  after  burning  some  houses  in 
the  village,  returned  to  the  County  Wexford,  and 
proceeded  to  the  camps  from  which  they  had  been 
detached. 

The  frightful  scenes  of  devastation  perpetrated 
by  the  army,  in  the  country  all  around  Carrick- 
byrne,  exhibited  a melancholy  picture : from  the 
commanding  situation  of  the  camp  on  the  Three 
Rocks,  the  general  conflagration,  which  was  as 
progressive  as  the  march  of  the  troops,  was  clearly 
perceivable.  On  the  approach  of  the  army,  great 
numbers  of  countrymen,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  any  little  baggage  they  could  hastily 
pack  up,  fled  to  Wexford,  as  to  an  asylum  or 
place  of  refuge.  Every  house,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  belonged  to  Orangemen,  or  loyal 
magistrates,  which  they  were  careful  in  discri- 
minating, was  first  plundered  and  then  set  on  fire 
by  the  soldiers,  as  they  proceeded  in  their  work  of 
destruction. 

Awful  retaliations  had  prevailed  by  both  parties, 
the  troops  and  the  people,  since  the  battle  of 
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Enniscorthy,  as  the  lamentable  and  disastrous 
burning  of  Scullabogue-barn,  (in  which  at  least 
one  hundred  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  by  an  en- 
raged and  infuriate  populace,)  manifestly  proved. 
Lord  Kingsborough  and  his  officers,  as  well  as 
the  other  prisoners,  having  sufficient  cause  to  be 
alarmed  for  their  own  lives,  (constant  threats  to 
put  them  to  death,  being  incessantly  echoed 
throughout  the  walls  of  the  prison,)  came  to  a 
resolution  of  forwarding,  through  the  hands  of  the 
insurgent  officers,  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  implore  his  Excellency’s  authority  and  orders, 
that  His  Majesty’s  troops  would  abandon  the  san- 
guinary warfare  which  they  had  been  pursuing, 
and  not  put  to  death  indiscriminately,  all  who 
might  fall  into  their  hands ; whereas,  similar 
punishment  would  be  (it  was  feared)  inflicted  upon 
themselves,  and  all  those  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents. 

These  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
being  communicated  to  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  and 
other  respectable  Catholics  who  were  in  Wexford, 
and  who  were  active  in  assuaging  the  people’s 
■wrath,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners, 
a memorial  to  Government  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Kingsborough ; this  was  committed  to  some  officers 
from  both  parties  ; and  these  having  proceeded 
upon  their  important  and  dangerous  mission,  as 
far  as  Enniscorthy,  the  efforts  of  all  were  defeated 
by  the  inflammatory  conduct  of  a Captain  Dixon, 
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on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  whose  fury  knew 
no  bounds,  and  insisted  that  every  prisoner,  then 
in  the  people’s  power,  should  suffer  death. 

The  inhuman  and  boisterous  purposes  of  Capt. 
Dixon,  had  a powerful  and  baneful  effect.  The 
multitude,  ever  eager  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  the  people,  demanded  that  their 
persecutors  whom  they  had  in  prison,  should  be 
brought  before  a tribunal,  appointed  to  try  them, 
and  to  have  them  put  to  death  for  their  crimes. 
During  this  fatal  ferment,  where  blood  was  sought 
for,  in  retaliation  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  both 
before  and  after  the  insurrection  had  broken  out ; 
seven  men  were  named,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them,  and  to  acquit  or  condemn  as  they  merited. 

Two  Orangemen,  whose  names  were  Atkins  and 
O’Connor,  having  turned  informers  against  several 
of  the  prisoners,  were  usherd  forth  by  Captain 
Dixon,  as  sufficient  testimony  to  convict  all  upon 
their  list : it  was  now  vociferated,  without  regarding 
any  formality  of  trial,  that  every  man  whom  these 
two  informers  mentioned,  should  be  put  to  death 
in  a summary  way,  and  accordingly,  Kenneth 
Mathewson,  one  of  those  denounced,  was  called  out 
and  shot  at  the  gaol  door.  Eighteen  more  were 
then  brought  out  under  a strong  guard  to  the 
bridge,  where,  it  was  intended  by  Dixon,  and  his 
cruel  associates,  to  put  every  man  of  them  to 
death.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  quickly 
decided ; they  were  conducted  to  the  bridge,  and 
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the  proceedings  against  them,  were  speedily  ended. 
It  was  asked,  did  any  one  know  any  good  action 
of  the  intended  victim,  sufficient  to  save  his  life  P 
If  no  answer  were  made,  the  mere  assertion  of  any 
person  that  some  deed  against  the  people  had  been 
committed,  being  considered  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  guilt,  immediate  death  was  inflicted,  by  order 
of  Dixon. 

Some,  however,  escaped  with  their  lives,  on  the 
interference  of  persons  stepping  forward  in  their 
favour : a few  were  shot,  but  the  greater  number 
were  piked  with  aggravated  circumstances  of  bar- 
barity. All  the  bodies  were  thrown  over  the 
bridge,  but  neither  stripped,  nor  their  pockets 
rifled,  which  could  not  be  believed,  were  it  not 
that  watches  and  money  were  found  upon  them, 
when  their  bodies  were  afterwards  discovered. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Corrin,  who  had  been  absent,  the 
whole  of  the  day,  on  parochial  duty,  had  but  just 
returned,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Kellett, 
then  on  his  defence  upon  the  bridge.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  C.  instantly  proceeded  to  this  scene  of  murder, 
where  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  requested 
that  they  would  join  him  in  prayer ; and  supplicated 
the  Almighty,  that  he  would  shew  the  same  mercy 
to  the  people,  as  they  would  shew  to  their  prisoners. 
With  this  he  addressed  the  multitude  in  such 
pathetic  and  moving  language,  that  many  lives 
who  had  been  ordered  to  the  bridge  by  Dixon,  from 
the  market-house,  were  saved.  A Mr.  Newton 
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King,  Captain  Millward,  and  others  were  spared 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Esmonde  Kyan,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Arklow  : General 
Edward  Roche  saved  Mr.  James  Goodall  and 
several  besides  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The 
whole  number  put  to  death  that  day,  on  the 
bridge  of  Wexford,  amounted  to  thirty-five,  besides 
Mathewson,  who  was  shot  at  the  gaol  door. 

This  humane  interference  of  General  Edward 
Roche  saved  his  own  life,  the  year  following,  when 
tried  by  a Court-martial : it  was  proved,  that  he 
held  the  rank  of  general  over  a part  of  the  united 
army  of  Wexford,  during  the  insurrection  of  ’98, 
but  his  many  acts  of  clemency  in  saving  the  lives 
of  several  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  would  have 
suffered  death  but  for  his  intrepid  conduct,  in 
allaying  the  rage  of  the  people,  preponderated  in 
his  favor.  Great  stress  appears  to  have  been  laid 
on  his  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche’s  character  in 
the  history  of  Gordon,  a Protestant  writer  on  ’98. 
“ Philip  Roche  was  in  appearance  fierce  and 
sanguinary,  yet  several  persons  now  living,  owe 
their  lives  to  his  interference.  Two  Protestants  in 
a respectable  situation  in  life,  brothers,  named 
Robinsons,  of  the  parish  of  Killegny,  were  seized 
and  carried  to  Vinegar-hill : some  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  tenants,  solicitous  for  their  safety,  rode  to 
Lacken-hill  camp,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Roche  held  the 
chief  command,  to  solicit  his  interference — an  ex- 
press was  immediately  forwarded  to  Vinegar-hill, 
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ordering  the  Robinsons  to  be  sent  under  an  escort 
to  Lacken-hill  camp.  This  mandate  was  obeyed  ; 
the  prisoners  were  sent,  pardoned,  and  permitted 
to  return  home  with  written  protections  ; this  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  in  the  end  : the  army, 
when  soon  afterwards  marching  through  their 
parish,  was  informed,  how  they  had  been  protected 
by  a rebellious  priest ; the  inference  was,  that 
they  themselves  must  have  been  rebels,  that  other- 
wise, they  could  not  have  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment of  other  Protestants. ” 

On  June  20th,  about  3 o’clock,  p.m.,  the  army 
under  General  Moore,  marched  from  its  encamp- 
ment at  Long-graigue,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sutton,  towards  Taghmon,  and  after  proceeding 
about  half  a mile,  were  met  by  the  insurgent  force 
from  the  Three  Rocks,  led  on  by  their  General 
the  Rev.  Phillip  Roche,  at  a place  called  Foulks’s 
Mill.  Each  party  immediately  commenced  the 
attack,  which  lasted  with  various  success  and  de- 
termined obstinacy,  for  four  hours:  the  ammunition 
of  the  insurgents  being  at  length  worn  out,  and 
the  pikemen  being  prevented  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  to  come  into  the  action,  a retreat 
became  unavoidable ; this  they  effected  without 
disorder,  or  precipitation,  carrying  with  them  five 
out  of  their  six  small  cannon  which  they  brought 
from  the  Three  Rocks : the  one  left  behind  was 
lost  to  them,  by  the  car  having  broken  down  which 
carried  it.  The  loss  which  the  army  sustained  at 
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Foulks’s  Mill,  was  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  numbers  engaged  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  equal,  in  consequence  of  the 
pikemen  being  impeded,  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  ground  where  they  had  fought. 

Three  armies  were  now  approaching  Wexford  ; 
they  were  commanded  by  Generals  Lake,  Johnston, 
and  Moore,  with  other  Generals  commanding 
distinct  divisions  of  the  troops.  The  chief  force 
of  Ireland,  would  seem,  from  the  number  of 
general  officers,  to  have  been  marched  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  that  had  already  gained  so  for- 
midable a height,  in  this  solitary  county  of  Wexford. 
The  attempts  of  the  insurgents  in  the  other  counties 
that  had  risen  being  easily  suppressed , and  the  terror 
infused  into  those  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  which 
were  bordering  on  Wexford,  drew  upon  the  intrepid 
inhabitants  of  this  last  named  county,  the  greater 
number  of  the  troops  which  the  kingdom  contained. 
44  Audacia  pro  muro  habetur Intrepidity  is 
tantamount  to  a wall.  If  the  Wexford  men  were 
surrounded  by  a fortified  wall,  such  as  Louis 
Philippe  is  now  constructing  around  Paris,  the 
bravery  evinced  in  ’98,  stands  an  analogous 
monument  and  memento  to  their  rulers,  never  to 
impel  them  to  adopt  a similar  resort  to  arms. 

The  appalling  scene  exhibited  on  the  bridge  of 
Wexford,  by  putting  so  many  respectable  men  to 
death,  furnished  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  likewise  to  Lord  Kingsborough  and 
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fellow  prisoners,  whose  safety  was  due  to  Captain 
Murphy,  and  the  brave  men  under  him,  in  not 
allowing  Dixon  nor  his  sanguinary  adherents  to 
enter  their  prison  in  the  Bull-ring.  Foulks’s 
Mill  proved  disastrous  and  discouraging : although 
General  Moore  could  not  boast  in  his  dispatches, 
of  having  gained  a bloodless  victory,  still  the 
retreat  of  the  insurgents,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  conducted  without  any  serious  loss  to  their 
numbers,  inspired  him  to  follow  up  his  apparent 
advantages  over  them.  A reinforcement  of  two 
regiments,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  coming  up  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  had  been  fought,  gave 
additional  courage  to  the  troops,  and  tended  not  a 
little  to  dispirit  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  stationed 
on  the  Three  Rocks. 

The  people  in  Wexford  saw  plainly,  that  the 
army  would  be  soon  again  masters  of  the  town, 
whereas,  some  ships  of  war  and  gun-boats,  had 
already  made  a formidable  appearance,  and  were 
approaching  the  Fort  of  Roslare.  This  was  now 
abandoned  by  those  men,  who  were  stationed  there 
as  guards,  and  no  alternative  remained,  but  to 
confer  with  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  endeavour, 
by  surrendering  the  military  command  of  the 
town  to  him,  to  avert  the  total  destruction  of 
Wexford  and  its  people.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants were  speedily  brought  together,  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  between  them  and  Lord  Kings- 
borough, to  send  three  deputations,  one  to  ea:h 
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division  of  the  army  that  was  approaching  Wex- 
ford, having  a written  dispatch  from  him  to  each 
of  the  Generals,  the  purport  of  which  was,  as 
follows : 

“ That  the  town  of  Wexford  had  surrendered  to 
him,  and  in  consequence  of  the  behaviour  of  those 
in  the  town,  during  the  rebellion,  they  should  all 
be  protected  in  person  and  property,  murderers 
excepted,  and  those  who  had  instigated  others  to 
commit  murder;  hoping  these  terms  might  be 
ratified,  as  he  had  pledged  his  honor,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  to  have  these  terms  fulfilled,  on 
the  town  being  surrendered  to  him,  the  Wexford 
men  not  being  concerned  in  the  massacre,  which 
was  perpetrated  by  country  people  in  their  ab- 
sence.” 

With  these  dispatches,  were  inclosed  as  a further 
document,  the  following  proposal,  from  the  people 
of  Wexford: 

“ That  Captain  McManus  shall  proceed  from 
Wexford,  towards  Oulard,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hay,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  to  inform  the  officer  com- 
manding the  king’s  troops,  that  they  are  ready  to 
deliver  up  the  town  of  Wexford  without  opposition, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, provided  that  their  persons  and  properties 
be  guaranteed  by  the  commanding  officer;  and 
that  they  will  use  every  influence  in  their  power 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  to 
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return  to  their  allegiance  ; and  these  terms,  it  is 
hoped,  Captain  M‘Manus  will  be  able  to  procure. 

“ Signed  by  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 
“ Matthew  Keogh. 

“ Wexford,  June  21,  1798.” 

Mr.  Edward  Hay  and  Captain  M‘Manus,  were 
the  two  who  had  been  deputed  to  General  Lake, 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  King’s  troops,  to 
whom  they  were  introduced  by  Major  General  Sir 
James  Duff.*  This  meeting  took  place  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  being  the  head-quarters  of  General  Lake. 
The  town,  according  to  Hay’s  history,  exhibited 
every  mark  of  ruin,  horror,  and  desolation : the 
house  which  the  insurgents  made  use  of,  while  en- 
camped on  Vinegar-hill,  as  an  hospital  for  their 
sick  and  wounded,  is  contrasted  with  Scullabogue, 
and,  as  he  says,  together  with  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
became  a primary  and  impelling  cause  for  destroy- 
ing the  prisoners  in  the  barn  of  Scullabogue. t 

The  insurgents  who  were  encamped  upon  the 

* This  officer’s  character,  and  that  of  Lake,  are  given  in 
pages  72  to  84  inclusive.  “ Par  nobile  fratrum .”  Brothers  in 
design , ignoble  by  their  deeds. 

f Scullabogue  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Carrick-Byrne, 
whither  the  people,  after  their  defeat  at  Ross,  retreated.  This 
enormous  deed  of  burning  the  barn  was  done  by  miscreants 
who  fled  from  the  battle  of  Ross,  long  before  the  great  body 
of  the  insurgents  had  given  way  : the  perpetrators  therefore 
of  that  ever  to  be  deplored  affair,  proved  themselves  cowards 
and  murderers  of  the  blackest  die : 15  Catholics  perished  in 
the  flames,  and  about  80  Protestants. — Hay  and  Barring- 
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Three-rocks,  after  conferring  together,  sent  some 
from  their  body  into  Wexford,  in  order  to  get  Lord 
Kingsborough  to  come  out  to  their  camp,  and  re- 
main among  them,  until  the  terms  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  people  of  the  town,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  themselves,  whereas,  if  a partial  surren- 
der were  carried  into  effect,  this  would  militate 
against  a general  peace,  and  that  the  troops  might 
be  led  out  against  themselves,  after  their  prisoners 
viz.  Lord  Kingsborough  and  the  others,  would  have 
been  given  up,  and  the  town  in  their  possession. 
The  terrible  threats  thundered  out  by  General 
Lake  against  Wexford  and  its  people  being  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Hay,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Enniscorthy,  Lake’s  head-quarters,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants  to  that  extent,  that  they  retained 
Lord  Kingsborough,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances from  their  fellow-insurgents  from  the 
Three-rocks.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  Ferns,  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Caulfield,  interfered,  and  advised,  that 
matters  would  remain  as  they  had  been  previously 
arranged.  In  the  course  of  their  endeavours  to 
have  Lord  Kingsborough  go  and  continue  among 
them  on  the  Three-rocks,  he  frequently  suggested, 
that  if  they  would  keep  together  in  their  camps, 
retaining  their  arms,  and  making  a formidable  dis- 
play of  their  force,  similar  terms  might  be  expected 
for  all  the  people ; that  the  Commander-in-chief, 
Lake,  would  not  persist  in  excluding  the  other 
insurgents  from  a general  amnesty,  when  he  would 
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see  that  their  situation  and  numbers  were  such  as 
could  not  be  despised,  even  with  all  his  forces  united. 

The  insurgents  were  at  length  prevailed  on,  by 
the  incessant  entreaties  and  exertions  of  their  chiefs, 
to  quit  the  town  of  Wexford.  They  now  divided 
themselves  into  two  bodies:  the  one  under  the 
command  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  marched 
into  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  encamped  that 
night  at  Sledagh  ; the  other,  under  the  conduct 
of  Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Perry,  and  Edward  Roche, 
proceeded  over  the  bridge  to  Peppard’s  Castle, 
where  they  took  their  station  for  that  night. 

General  Moore’s  division  was  now  in  advance 
from  Taghmon,  and  approaching  Wexford,  when 
finding  that  the  insurgents  had  decamped  from  the 
Three-rocks,  sent  an  express  to  Lord  Kingsborough, 
and  informed  him  that  he  would  not  enter  Wexford 
that  day,  lest  the  troops  could  not  be  restrained 
from  committing  those  excesses,  the  concomitants 
of  a place  given  up  to  be  pillaged  and  sacked,  by  a 
licentious  soldiery.  General  Moore  now  took  his 
station  on  the  Windmill-hills,  taking  every  pre- 
caution, and  having  the  advantage  of  a large  park 
of  artillery,  while  the  situation  itself  completely 
commanded  the  town  of  Wexford.  The  Chapman 
sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Keen,  took 
her  station  outside  the  harbour,  too  shallow  for  her 
to  enter,  and  three  gun-boats  were  sent  to  attack 
the  fort  of  Roslare,  which  was  previously  abandoned, 
and  therefore  they  thence  proceeded  opposite  the 
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the  town,  completely  commanding  the  wooden- 
bridge,  and  adjacent  strand  ; so  that  Wexford  was 
now  invested  both  by  sea  and  land. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Moore’s  division, 
all  the  wounded  men  in  the  hospital  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  several  of  the  straggling  inhabitants 
lost  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the  express  orders 
issued  by  the  general,  that  no  excesses  should  be 
committed. 

At  three  o’clock,  a.m.  of  the  22nd,  the  trumpet 
sounded  for  the  army  to  march  from  Enniscorthy, 
and  every  one  was  on  foot  as  soon  as  possible. 
Shortly  after  this,  Captain  McManus,  Mr.  Edward 
Hay,  Mr.  Cloney,  and  Captain  O’Hea  (the  two 
last  having  arrived  from  the  division  under  Need- 
ham, to  whom  they  had  been  deputed,)  were  sent 
for  by  General  Lake,  who,  only  then,  deigned  to 
answer  the  letter  from  the  people  of  Wexford,  and 
refused  to  give  any  reply  to  that  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough. 

Lake’s  letter  was  couched  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Lieutenant-General  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any  terms  from 
rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  while  they  continue  so : 
he  must  use  the  force  entrusted  to  him,  with  the  utmost  energy 
for  their  destruction.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he  promises 
pardon,  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands  their  leaders, 
surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning  with  sincerity  to  their 
allegiance. 

(Signed,)  “ G.  LAKE. 

“ Enniscorthy,  June  22,  1798.” 

This  dispatch  being  handed  to  Mr.  E.  Hay, 
he  was  ordered  by  the  General  to  read  it  with 
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attention,  which  being  done,  Mr.  H.  observed, 
that  he  feared,  it  would  not  please  the  people,  and 
that  it  differed  materially  from  the  terms  already 
promised  to  them  by  Lord  Kingsborough.  This 
observation  roused  the  General’s  angry  rebuke, 
and  threatened  to  annihilate  Wexford  and  its 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Hay  seeing  no  alternative  but 
to  acquiesce,  and  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  Wexford, 
an  escort,  consisting  of  a troop  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  with  a trumpeter,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wynne,  proceeded ; on  their  route  he  beheld 
several  corpses  lying  in  different  parts,  with  their 
bowels  cut  open,  their  heads  and  limbs  cut  off, 
according  to  the  murdering  caprice  of  the  soldiery : 
even  the  bodies  of  some  children  lay  mutilated, 
and  some  women.  This  circumstance  is  admitted 
by  Gordon,  in  his  history,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Hay,  and  forcibly  brought  forth  by  both  in 
their  respective  pages,  how  the  inhabitants  from 
Wexford  to  Enniscorthy,  were  indiscriminately 
butchered  by  the  troops  as  they  marched. 

Relying  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Kingsborough ’s 
promises  of  complete  protection  of  persons  and 
properties,  several  remained  in  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford, unconc  ious  of  any  reason  to  apprehend 
danger ; but  they  were  soon  taken  up  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol.  The  Rev.  Philip  Roche  had  such 
confidence  in  these  assurances,  that  he  left  his 
force  at  Sledagh,  in  full  hopes  of  being  permitted 
to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes,  and  was  on  his 
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way  to  Wexford,  unarmed;  coming,  as  he  thought, 
to  receive  a confirmation  of  the  conditions,  and 
was  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  he 
advanced  within  the  lines,  before  he  was  recognized, 
when  all  possibility  of  escape  was  at  an  end.  He 
was  instantly  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner  taken  up  to  the  camp 
on  the  Windmill-hills,  pulled  by  the  hair,  kicked, 
buffeted,  and  at  length  hauled  down  to  the  gaol, 
in  such  a condition  as  scarcely  to  be  known.  * 
The  people  whom  he  had  left  in  expectation  of 
being  permitted  to  return  home  in  peace,  waited 
his  arrival,  but  at  last  being  informed  of  his  cruel 
fate,  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  receiving  pardon 
or  protection,  and  set  out  under  the  command  of 
the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  to  Foulks’s  Mill,  and  so 
on,  through  Scollaugh-gap,  into  the  county  of 
Carlow. 

From  the  encampment  at  Ballenkeele,  com- 
manded by  General  Needham,  detachments  were 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country.  They  burned  the 
Catholic  Chapel  at  Ballemurrin,  situate  on  the 
demesne  of  Ballenkeel,  on  which  they  were  en- 
camped, besides  several  houses  in  the  neighbour- 

* “ Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.”  This  quotation,  so 
familiar  to  the  classic  student,  could  be  well  applied  to  the 
tragic  end  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche.  He  should  have  pondered, 
hesitated,  and  said,  “ I fear  the  Greeks  and  their  gifts.”  The 
specious  assurances  held  out  by  Lord  Kingsborough,  flattered 
that  too  confiding  clergyman,  to  hope  for  pardon  for  himself 
and  the  men  under  him. 
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hood.  The  principal  of  these  was  Newpark,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald ; which,  together  with  all 
the  out-offices,  haggard  of  corn,  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  a malt-house  containing 
1500  barrels  of  malt,  and  1000  barrels  of  barley, 
were  entirely  consumed ; the  same  destructive 
measure  was  practiced  against  Mr. Edmund  Stafford, 
of  Baltimore ; his  house,  offices,  and  malt-house, 
containing  1000  barrels  of  malt,  were  consumed : 
his  place  and  property  were  thought,  by  the 
soldiery,  to  have  belonged  to  General  Edward 
Roche  ; many  houses  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
shared  a similar  fate.  Death  and  desolation  were 
spread,  at  this  time,  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  which  was  so  hunted  and  searched,  that 
no  man  dared  to  remain  behind  the  body  of  the 
people  ;*  and  if  those  decrepit  with  infirmity  or  old 
age,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  they  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy : the  wTomen  and  the 
children  were  butchered  in  the  same  way.f  The 
Hompesch  Dragoons  are  held  in  peculiar  remem- 
brance by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford ; some  young  women  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  were  most  brutally  treated  : 
the  lustful  appetite  of  these  ruffians  exacted  sub- 

* “ Ipsa  stupet  tellus  propriis  viduata  colonis.” 
f “ Infans  enectse  sugens  flens  ubera  matris.” 

The  land  is  amazed,  being  bereft  of  its  husbandmen. 

The  weeping  babe  clings  to  the  breast  of  its  expiring  mother. 

O’Kelly  on  Cromwell* 
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mission  to  their  ferocious  will.  In  Hay’s  history, 
this  comes  with  peculiar  force  ; his  words  are  the 
following  : “ Notwithstanding  the  abominations  of 
the  vilest  of  pikemen,  it  is  a well  established  fact, 
that  during  the  period  of  their  uncontrollable  sway, 
no  female,  not  even  one  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  those  whom  they  considered  their  greatest 
enemies,  suffered  any  kind  of  violation  from  them ; 
and  their  general  respect  for  the  sex,*  is  as  true  as 
it  is  wonderful : their  forbearance  in  this  particular 
is  as  remarkably  civilized,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  was  savage,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
in  their  indiscriminate  and  licentious  brutality.55 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  had 
been  almost  totally  deserted  by  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  on  the  19th  of  June,  at  the  approach 
of  the  army  under  General  Needham.  Some  of 
the  yeomanry  who  had  previously  deserted  it, 
returned  to  Gorey  on  the  21st,  and  finding  no 
officer  in  command  of  the  place,  scoured  the  country 
all  around,  and  killed  great  numbers  in  their 
houses,  besides  all  the  stragglers  they  met,  most  of 
whom  were  making  the  best  of  their  way  home, 
unarmed,  from  the  insurgents,  who  were  then 
believed  to  have  been  totally  discomfited.  These 
horrifying  and  flagrant  outrages  having  reached 
the  ears  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  encamped  at 
Peppard’s  Castle,  they  formed  their  determination 

* “ Sexus  et  in  pretio  muliebris  habetur.’* 

The  female  sex  is  loved  and  esteemed  by  the  Irish. 
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to  retaliate,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22nd,  set  out 
upon  their  march  for  Gorey,  whither  they  had 
no  intention,  otherwise,  of  proceeding.  The 
yeomanry  and  their  associates,  so  conspicuously 
cruel  and  sanguinary,  the  preceding  day,  displayed 
a feeble  resistance  on  this  occasion ; they  marched 
outside  of  the  town,  as  if  to  meet  their  enemy,  but 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; accompanied 
by  many  others,  they  hastened  in  their  flight  to  reach 
Arklow,  and  being  pursued  as  far  as  Coolgreny, 
they  lost  forty-seven  of  their  men. 

The  insurgents  had  been  exasperated  to  this 
revenge  by  discovering  through  the  country,  as 
they  marched  along,  several  dead  men  with  their 
sculls  split  asunder,  their  bowels  ripped  open,  their 
limbs  cut  off  and  mangled:  some  women  and 
children  were  to  be  seen  among  the  slain.  On 
entering  the  town  of  Gorey,  the  insurgents  met 
with  an  additional  stimulus  to  seek  revenge  ; nine 
men,  who  had  been  hanged  the  day  before,  were 
lying  in  the  street,  and  the  pigs  devouring  them. 
A Mr.  Pippard,  the  late  mayor  of  Gorey,  was  dis- 
covered and  brought  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
commanded  the  insurgent  force,  on  this  occasion  : 
his  humanity  in  pardoning  him,  and  giving  him 
protection  against  the  threats  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  to  have  him  put  to  death,  on 
account  of  his  having  suffered  the  yeomen  to 
perpetrate  the  outrages  related  above,  was  the 
more  remarkable,  whereas  his  own  family  mansion 
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and  a large  haggard  of  corn,  and  a quantity  of 
malt,  &c.  &c.,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  military. 
After  passing  a few  hours  in  the  desolate  and 
ruined  town  of  Gorey,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to 
the  White-heaps  on  Croghan  mountain,  where  they 
rested  that  night,  and  from  thence  they  pursued 
their  route  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 

General  Lake,  with  other  general  officers,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  the  town  of  Wexford. 
The  gaol  was  thickly  crowded,  whereas  almost  the 
whole  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  taken  up 
and  arraigned  for  treason.  Many  of  them  not- 
withstanding, were  acquitted,  after  undergoing  their 
trials  by  court-martial ; several  also  received 
protections,  according  to  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  but  recently  arrived 
from  England.  Captain  Keogh  had  remained  at 
Lord  Kingsborough’s  lodgings,  and  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  town,  two  centinels  were  placed  on 
him  there,  for  two  days,  when  he  was  removed  to 
the  gaol.  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan  was  taken  at  his 
seat  of  Johnstown,  where  he  had  remained,  un- 
conscious of  any  danger,  until  conducted  to  prison. 
Mr.  Bagnal  Harvey  had  gone  to  his  residence  at 
Bargy-castle,  having  no  aphrehension  that  the 
terms  agreed  upon  with  Lord  Kingsborough,  would 
not  be  ratified.  So  confident  was  he  of  the  con- 
trary, that  he  sent  some  fat  cattle  into  Wexford 
for  the  use  of  the  army ; but  learning  from  the 
messenger  who  had  driven  them  for  that  purpose, 
that  no  conditions  whatever  would  be  obtained,  he 
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hastened  with  the  fatal  news  to  Mr.  Colclough. 
This  gentleman  had  previously  taken  his  wife  and 
child  to  one  of  the  Saltee  Islands,*  where  he  thought 
to  have  weathered  out  the  storm  of  this  angry 
period,  in  a cave,  into  which  he  had  gone  for  con- 
cealment. Thither  Mr.  Harvey  now  also  resorted ; 
but  they  were  all  soon  discovered,  and  the  news  of 
their  being  taken,  arrived  in  Wexford,  while  they 
were  conveying  them  round  to  the  harbour  in  a 
boat.  This  attracted  a greatnumber  of  people  to  the 
quay,  curious  to  see  them  brought  in ; and  amidst 
this  concourse,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Colclough  and 
his  lady,  were  landed.  The  gentlemen  were  then 
led  through  the  gazing  multitude,  to  the  gaol, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  condemned  cells. 

A court-martial  was  instituted,  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners,  on  charges  of  treason.  The  Rev.  Philip 
Roche  was  the  first  tried  and  condemned,  by  this 
tribunal.  Captain  Keogh  was  the  next  put  on  his 
trial,  in  which  he  made  a very  able  defence,  but 
was  also  condemned.  The  entrance  of  the  wooden 
bridge  was  the  scene  fixed  on,  for  the  place  of  ex- 

* The  Saltee  Islands,  round  which  there  is  a considerable 
lobster  and  crab  fishery,  and  which,  in  the  times  of  falconry, 
were  famous  for  producing  the  best  hawks,  lie  nine  miles  off 
•the  coast,  opposite  the  bay  of  Rallyteigue.  In  the  year  1823, 
when  returning  with  my  family  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  ship  was  so  near  to  the  Saltee  Rocks,  that  her 
situation  was  most  perilous,  in  consequence  of  the  pilot  being 
drunk,  and  the  captain  in  bed.  “ Statio  malefida  carinis 
A place  treacherous  to  ships.  They  are  generally  noticed  upon 
charts,  for  the  information  of  mariners. 
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ecution.  The  sufferers  were  hauled  up  with  pullies, 
made  fast  with  ropes  to  an  ornamental  iron  arch, 
intended  for  lamps,  and  springing  from  the  two 
wooden  piers  of  the  gate  next  the  town.  The  large 
frame  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche  caused  the  first 
rope  he  was  hauled  up  with,  to  break ; but  another 
was  soon  procured,  and  his  life  was  ended  with 
double  torture.  The  head  of  Captain  Keogh,  who 
suffered  along  with  him,  was  severed  from  his 
body,  and  conspicuously  placed  on  a pike  over  the 
front  of  the  court-house.  Their  bodies,  together 
with  those  of  others  executed  at  the  same  time, 
were  stripped  and  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality 
and  indecency,  previous  to  their  being  thrown  over 
the  bridge. 

Mr.  Grogan  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  26th, 
but  the  evidence  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  of  his 
innocence,  did  not  attend,  on  account  of  the  general 
apprehension  that  prevailed : his  trial,  therefore, 
was  postponed,  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison-, 
Mr.  Harvey  was  then  put  upon  his  trial,  which 
lasted  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  ended  in 
his  condemnation.  Mr.  Grogan’s  trial  was  then 
resumed,  but  this  he  did  not  expect  until  the  next 
day,  and  consequently  he  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  all  the  necessary  evidence.  It  was  indeed, 
proved,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  join  the  insur- 
gents, but  this  did  not  prevent  a sentence  of  his 
conviction  : such  was  the  plan,  at  this  awful  crisis, 
to  make  public  examples.  The  condemnation  of 
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these  gentlemen,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  an  act  of  attainder  was 
passed  upon  them,  and  a confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perties ;*  notwithsanding,  that,  on  parliamentary 
enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
clearly  proved,  that  the  court-martial  had  not  been 
even  sworn  ; so  that,  although  their  condemnation 
and  confiscation  of  properties,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  law,  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings  has  been 
manifestly  established. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Messrs.  Harvey,  Grogan, 
and  Prendergast  (a  rich  maltster  in  the  town  of 
Wexford,)  were  ordered  out  to  execution.  When 
Mr.  Harvey  was  brought  out  of  his  cell,  he  met 
Mr.  Grogan  in  the  gaol-yard,  and  accosting  him, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  saying 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  some  officers  and  guards, 
“ You,  poor  Grogan,  die  an  innocent  man.”  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  bridge,  where  they 
were  hanged,  when  the  heads  of  Messrs.  Grogan 
and  Harvey  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  pikes 
on  each  side  of  that  of  Captain  Keogh  ; while 
their  bodies,  and  that  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  were 
stript  and  treated  with  the  usual  brutal  indignities, 
before  being  cast  over  the  bridge  ! Mr.  Colclough 
was  brought  out  to  trial  on  the  same  day,  and 
condemned.  On  the  day  following  he  was  executed, 


* For  the  result  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  estates  of 
Mr.  Grogan,  see  page  111. 
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but  his  body,  at  the  intercession  of  his  lady,  was 
given  up  to  her  to  be  interred. 

Mr.  John  Kelly  of  Killan,*  whose  courage  and 
undaunted  bravery  had  been  so  conspicuous  at  the 
battle  of  Ross,  now  lay  ill  in  Wexford,  of  a wound 
which  he  had  received  in  that  engagement:  he 
was  taken  prisoner  from  his  bed,  tried  and  con- 
demned to  die,  and  brought  on  a car  to  the  place 
of  execution.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  his  body, 
after  the  accustomed  indignities,  was  thrown  over 
the  bridge.  The  head,  however,  was  reserved  for 
another  exhibition.  It  was  first  kicked  about  on 
the  Custom-house- quay,  and  then  brought  up  into 
the  town,  thrown  up  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  opposite  the  house  in  which,  his  sister 
lodged,  in  order  that  she  might  view  this  new  and 
savage  game  at  foot-ball,  of  which  when  the  players 
were  tired,  the  head  was  placed  in  the  exalted 
situation  to  which  it  had  been  condemned,  above 
that  of  Captain  Keogh,  over  the  door  of  the  court- 
house. 

General  Hunter,  who  had  been  left  by  General 
Lake  to  command  inWexford,  and  grant  protections, 

* The  intrepidity  of  John  Kelly,  at  the  battle  of  Ross,  has  been 
and  ever  will  be,  a theme  of  genuine  valour.  “ Quis  enim  vel 
gesta  recentia  nescit.”  To  whom  are  not  known  his  late  deeds 
of  heroism?  To  his  tragical  death  the  following  line  can  be 
fitly  applied, 

“Non  habet  ira  modum,  vel  nostra  injuria  finem!” 

Anger  exercised  against  him , had  no  bounds,  nor  his  sufferings 
an  end!  See  page  104. 
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was  active  in  suppressing  the  disposition  of  the 
Orangemen  to  excite  fresh  alarms,  and  consequently, 
while  he  continued  in  that  district,  the  people 
began  to  return  to  their  homes  and  industry. 
Brigadier-General  Grose  was  stationed  at  Ennis- 
corthy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  General  Gascoigne 
at  Ross,  where  he  conciliated  the  good  opinion  and 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants.  General  Needham 
commanded  at  Gorey,  for  the  object  also  of 
granting  protections,  and  encouraging  the  people 
to  surrender,  and  resume  their  industrious  pursuits, 
the  same  as  before  the  insurrection. 

The  insurgents  who  had  passed  west  of  the  Slaney, 
under  the  command  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy, 
marched  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  entered  it 
through  Scollaugh-gap : their  passage  was  opposed 
by  a small  party  of  military,  whom  they  quickly 
dispersed,  and  after  putting  them  to  flight,  they 
burned  Killedmond,  a village  on  the  Carlow  side 
of  Mount  Leinster.  From  hence  they  proceeded 
to  Gore’s  Bridge,  where  they  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  of  June  ; there  they  met  with  a 
small  body  of  Wexford  Militia,  and  made  28  of 
them  prisoners ; the  remainder,  besides  some 
cavalry,  that  were  stationed  in  it,  fled  precipitately 
to  Kilkenny. 

Sir  Charles  Asgill  marched  a large  body  of 
troops  from  Kilkenny,  and  arrived  at  Gore’s 
Bridge,  to  oppose,  (as  he  thought,)  the  further 
progress  of  the  insurgents,  but  having  arrived  too 
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late  for  this  purpose,  they  were  considerably  in 
advance  for  Castlecomer,  whither  they  had  (before 
they  left  their  own  county)  purposed  to  proceed, 
in  order  to  raise  the  colliers,  on  whose  numbers 
they  had  vainly  calculated  for  assistance.^  The 
Wexford  men,  on  their  route  for  the  collieries, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  that  town,  rested  for  a 
night  on  a high  mountain-land,  which  is  called 
the  ridge  of  Leinster,  and  early  next  morning,  when 
approaching  Castlecomer,  met  a body  of  troops, 
supposed  to  have  amounted  to  250  men.  These 
were  readily  repulsed,  but  a thick  fog  having  sud- 
denly sprung  up,  the  insurgents  were  retarded  in 
their  pursuit,  and  were  soon  after  this,  overtaken 
by  the  military  under  Asgill.  A discharge  of 
grape-shot  from  Asgill’s  artillery,  threw  the  in- 
surgent force  into  discomfiture,  notwithstanding 
which,  they  entered  Castlecomer  (a  great  part  of 
it  being  on  fire)  and  obliged  the  military  to  retreat 
to  the  barracks,  and  to  the  house  of  Lady  Wandis- 
ford,  which  served  as  a second  barrack  for  the 
troops  to  maintain  their  ground.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Asgill,  apprehending 
bad  things  from  the  contiguity  of  Castlecomer  to 

* The  Athy  men  looked  also  to  the  colliers  to  co-operate 
with  them.  On  May  25,  they  marched  with  600  brave  and 
determined  insurgents,  through  a circuit  of  about  15  miles,  to 
induce  them  to  aid  in  their  intended  attack  upon  Athy. 
Allusion  is  made,  in  page  72,  to  the  base  and  dishonourable 
treatment  the  Wexford  men  experienced  from  the  colliers, 
after  the  battle  of  Castlecomer, 
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the  collieries,  knowing,  that  if  the  colliers  were  to 
join  the  Wexford  men,  his  chance  of  retaining  the 
town  would  be  a very  hazardous  attempt,  abandoned 
the  place  to  its  fate,  which  was  plundered  almost 
immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  army  and  their 
general.  After  taking  with  them  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  and  portable  out  of  the  town,  besides 
some  good  horses  belonging  to  Lady  Wandisford, 
that  might  be  useful  for  carrying  their  fatigued 
comrades,  &c.,  the  insurgents  marched  into  the 
heart  of  the  Collieries,  where  many  of  them,  after 
excessive  fatigue  and  hardships,  lay  upon  the 
ground,  with  a hope,  that  they  might  get  some 
repose,  wrhile  the  colliers,  (as  they  vainly  imagined) 
would  not  only  keep  a lookout  against  any  sudden 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  likewise  rise  in  their 
favor.  In  this  hope  the  W exford  men  Avere  grossly 
deceived : wrhen  those  who  had  been  overcome 
with  lassitude  and  distress,  had  thus  lain  for  a 
while,  they  found  themselves  stript  of  their  arms, 
and  of  every  thing  that  the  colliers  could  carry 
with  them  into  their  pits  and  dens.  Being  wTofully 
disappointed  in  their  calculations  upon  the  colliers, 
the  Wexford  insurgents  had  no  alternative  remain- 
ing, but  to  return  to  their  own  county,  and  seek 
for  protections,  which  several  of  the  insurgents 
wTho  remained  behind,  had  obtained  from  the 
Generals  stationed  in  their  towns : but  to  get  back 
was  the  difficulty.  They  set  out  from  Castle-Comer 
and  the  Collieries,  (desponding  and  despairing,)  for 
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Gore’s-bridge,  and  encamped  the  same  night  on 
Kilcomney-hill,  where  they  were  surrounded  in 
the  course  of  the  night  of  the  25th,  by  a numerous 
body  of  troops,  consisting  of  500  of  the  Downshire 
Militia,  commanded  by  Major  Mathews,  and  a 
further  reinforcement  under  General  Asgill,  who, 
though  he  retreated  to  Kilkenny  from  Castle- 
Comer,  marched  again  in  pursuit  of  the  Wexford 
men,  whose  valiant  career  will  ever  stand  recorded, 
as  the  bravest  of  the  brave  Irish,  who  can  be 
supposed  to  have  exclaimed,  when  free-quarters, 
flogging,  burning,  and  the  pitch-cap,  forced  them 
to  resist  oppression,  “ Moriamur,  et  in  media  arma 
ruamus:”  Let  us  die  and  rush  to  battle. 

A very  thick  fog  prevented  the  insurgents  from 
being  sensible  of  their  situation,  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  until  they  experienced  a severe  dis- 
charge of  cannon  on  the  side,  where  they  purposed 
to  make  a stand ; immediately  after  this,  another 
attack  from  an  opposite  direction  by  the  military, 
threw  them  into  complete  disorder  : the  rout  of 
the  insurgents  became  general,  and  they  fled  with 
precipitation:  their  total  overthrow  was  prevented 
only,  by  the  bravery  of  a small  body  of  their  men 
who  had  been  mounted  on  horse-back,  and  who 
withstood  a superior  force  of  cavalry,  belonging 
to  the  king’s  troops  : these  were  never  found  to 
be  very  ardent  to  engage  the  insurgents,  when  any 
determined  display  was  manifested  by  them  to 
resist.  It  was  against  the  unarmed,  defenceless, 
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and  unresisting,  that  the  king’s  cavalry  were 
always  victorious,  and  over  their  enfeebled  op- 
ponents, during  ’98.  The  slaughter,  however,  on 
this  occasion  was  immense.  But  it  is  handed 
down  as  a matter  of  tradition,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants adjoining  Kilcomney-hill,  that  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  district  suffered  most,  oh  that 
occasion ; the  Wexford  men,  by  the  intrepid 
display  of  their  few  brave  comrades  on  horse-back, 
to  oppose  the  cavalry  that  pursued  them,  were 
enabled  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cannon 
and  musketry  of  General  Asgill’s  forces,  intent 
upon  the  havoc  and  extermination  of  the  Wexford 
insurgents.  They  glutted,  however,  to  satiety, 
their  savage  thirst  for  blood,  with  the  murder  of 
the  country  people  all  around : plunder,  likewise, 
accompanied  the  footsteps  of  the  soldiery,  and 
nothing  within  their  reach,  escaped  their  licentious 
and  blood-stained  hands.  These  Wexford  insur- 
gents, after  again  forcing  their  passage  back 
through  Scollagh-gap,  against  some  troops  who 
endeavoured  to  oppose  them,  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance again,  as  the  people  dispersed  and  retired 
to  their  several  homes,  except  a very  few  who 
joined  their  associates  in  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

The  other  body  of  the  Wexford  men,  which 
had  proceeded,  after  the  attack  upon  Gorey,  to 
the  White-heaps,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  set 
off  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  towards  the  Lead- 
mines.  While  resting  in  a posture  of  defence 
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upon  an  eminence  near  the  place,  they  perceived  a 
body  of  troops,  in  the  hollow  beneath,  and  these  fired 
some  bomb-shells  at  them,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  a river.  The  insurgents  having  no  cannon, 
retreated  towards  Monaseed,  where  they  halted 
part  of  that  night,  and  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  at  Donard,  which  they  found  deserted. 
Here  they  waited  some  time  for  refreshment,  and 
then  moved  towards  Glanmullen,  where  they  met 
a small  party  of  cavalry,  who  fled  at  their  approach. 
They  found  the  village  of  Aughrim  laid  waste, 
and  many  dead  bodies  bearing  marks  of  cruelty. 
From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  Blessington, 
and  although  they  mostly  rested  by  day,  and 
marched  during  the  night,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of 
a body  of  cavalry  that  was  perceived  to  follow 
them,  and  was  generally  in  view  ; they  encamped 
for  a night  at  Ballymanus,  where  they  united  their 
force  with  that  of  Mr.  Garret  Byrne.*  The  Wexford 

* Billy  Byrne,  who  was  made  a victim  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  General  Eustace,  and  perfidiously  put  to  death,  after 
having  made  his  terms  of  surrender,  was  brother  to  Mr.  Garret 
Byrne.  In  personal  appearance  he  excelled  most  men  of  his 
time : he  was  tall,  athletic,  and  handsome : his  figure  was  fine 
and  commanding:  he  was,  in  union  with  Rev.  Michael  Murphy, 
(who  was  torn  by  a cannon  shot  in  the  action,)  chief  commander 
of  the  insurgents,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow.  The  intrepid 
manner,  in  which  he  rode,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in  leading 
them  on  to  the  attack,  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  his  courage 
was  of  a superior  order. 

The  pardon  of  Billy  Byrne,  had  been  already  sanctioned  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had  reached  Arklow, 
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and  Wicklow  men,  after  this,  proceeded  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  towards  Hacketstown,  which 
they  were  approaching  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  military  were  drawn  up  in  a small  field  outside 
the  town,  ready  to  receive  them,  but  they  were 
forced  to  give  way,  after  they  had  lost  Captain 
Hardy,  and  four  of  the  Hacketstown  Yeomen  ; 
the  pikemen  were  crossing  a river  same  time,  to 
attack  the  town  on  all  sides.  The  cavalry  retreated 
and  kept  aloof  during  the  remainder  of  the  action. 
The  infantry,  however,  consisting  of  about  170 
men,  retired  into  the  barrack,  and  into  an  adjoining 
malt-house,  from  which  they  powerfully  annoyed 
the  insurgents  in  their  nearer  approach  to  the 
town : a few  soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Ghee,  did  great 
execution  among  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  as  it 
commanded  the  main  street,  and  helped  to  protect 
the  part  of  the  barrack,  that  was  considered  by 
them  to  be  most  vulnerable. 

To  burn  the  barracks,  appeared  now  to  the  in- 
surgents, to  be  the  only  hope  of  succeeding  in  their 
attack  on  Hacketstown.  The  one  among  the 
number  of  their  leaders,  who  was  most  ardent  to 

which,  as  soon  as  General  Eustace  understood,  hastened  his 
execution ; he  was  most  treacherously  hanged,  so  early  as  8 
o’clock,  the  morning  after  the  pardon  had  arrived.  They  are 
said,  by  the  old  people,  who  knew,  from  traditional  accounts, 
the  origin  and  respectability  of  all  the  Byrne  families  of  the 
county  Wicklow,  to  have  been  worthy  of  precedence  to  all  the 
families  of  their  name  in  that  county. 
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carry  this  plan  into  effect,  was  Michael  Reynolds,* 
who  escaped  in  the  attack  which  he  made  upon 
Naas,  on  23d  May,  the  night  that  the  insurrection 
began.  Some  of  the  men,  covered  with  straw-mats, 
applied  a long  ladder  to  the  wall  of  the  barrack  ; 
the  intrepid  M.  Reynolds,  being  covered  with  a 
feather  bed,  was  mounting  it,  carrying  fire  with 
him,  when  he  received  a musket-ball  in  the  belly; 
this  had  so  serious  an  effect,  that  he  was  forced  to 
descend ; the  firing  from  within  increasing,  and 
that  from  the  house  of  Mr.  M4Ghee  supporting 
the  besieged,  the  attempt  to  burn  the  barrack  was 
given  up  as  impracticable.  The  wound  which  M. 
Reynolds  received,  in  mounting  the  ladder,  proved 
fatal : he  was  carried  by  his  companions  to  a cabin 
at  a distance,  and  there  this  faithful  and  heroic 
associate  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  expired;  too 
confiding  for  the  result  of  the  united  cause,  he  urged 
that  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  should  be  com- 
menced, saying,  “ Tantummodo  incepto  opus  est, 
csetera  res  expediet.”  To  begin  was  alone  wanted  ; 
that  the  matter  itself  would  accomplish  the  rest. 

For  the  ardour  of  this  enthusiastic  character,  (see 
page  59.) 


* The  greatest  source  of  regret  to  Michael  Reynolds  was, 
that  the  nefarious  informer  was  his  name-sake.  The  perfidy 
of  the  latter  will  be  once  more  introduced,  before  our  history 
will  end.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  work,  a new  light 
has  been  afforded,  by  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  to  develope 
still  more  fully,  the  murderous  acts  of  Tom  Reynolds, 
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Every  effort  to  set  the  barracks,  or  M ‘Ghee’s 
house  on  fire,  having  failed,  the  insurgents  relin- 
quished the  attack,  which  had  already  deprived 
them  of  so  many  brave  companions  ; after  nine 
hours  fighting,  they  withdrew  their  force,  marched 
to  Blessington,  and  encamped  there  for  that  night. 
The  garrison  of  Hacketstown  deeming  their  situation 
precarious,  notwithstanding  that  the  insurgents  had 
withdrawn  their  force,  retreated  to  Tullow,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
besieged,  was  only  ten  men  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

Disappointed  by  the  repulse  they  met  with  at 
Hacketstown,  the  remaining  Wexford  insurgents, 
in  conjunction  with  their  Wicklow  associates, 
directed  their  march  towards  Carnew,  which  they 
were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry ; but  General 
N eedham  being  informed  of  their  approach  detached 
a strong  body  of  infantry,  and  about  200  cavalry, 
from  his  camp  at  Gorey,  to  intercept  them.  The 
cavalry  alone,  as  the  infantry  had  received  counter- 
orders, came  up  with  the  insurgents  on  the  road 
to  Carnew.  The  latter  having  timely  notice  of 
their  approach,  and  feigning  a retreat,  induced 
General  Needham’s  cavalry  to  pursue,  by  which 
ruse  de  guerre  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  these 
royal  pursuers  were  led  into  a complete  ambuscade, 
the  gunsmen  of  the  insurgents  lying  in  wait  and 
ready  to  open  their  fire  on  them : the  troops,  with- 
out seeing  their  assailants,  apprehended  an  attack 
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and  attempted  to  retreat,  but  being  intercepted  at 
a short  distance,  by  cars  and  other  materials, 
placed  to  obstruct  them,  the  fire  kept  up  from  two 
points  by  the  insurgents,  was  very  destructive : 
about  eighty  of  the  soldiers  were  slain,  among 
whom  was  Captain  Giffard  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
and  Captain  Parsons  of  the  yeomen  cavalry  of 
Ballaghkeen.  A black  trumpeter,  belonging  to 
the  Ancient  Britons,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
feigned  himself  to  be  a Roman  Catholic,  and  be- 
sought the  insurgent  leaders  to  spare  him,  on  the 
score  of  religion:  the  universal  cry  against  him 
and  his  regiment,  for  the  atrocities  committed  by 
that  cruel  corps,  upon  the  people,  suppressed  all 
pity  towards  him,  and  he  was  instantly  put  to 
death.  Not  a single  man  of  the  insurgents  fell  in 
the  above  action.  Their  design,  however,  upon 
Carnew,  was  frustrated  by  the  army  retiring  into  a 
malt-house,  having  been  apprised  of  their  danger, 
by  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  after  their  defeat, 
and  who  did  not  cease  to  fly,  until  they  reached 
Arklow. 

On  July  2d,  the  insurgents  moved  in  the  direction 
of  Shilelah,  where  they  were  pursued  by  a body  of 
yeomen,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  They 
retired  to  a hill  called  Ballyraheen,  and  were 
pursued  by  these  yeomanry  corps ; on  their  nearer 
approach,  the  insurgents  poured  down  on  them  so 
impetuously,  that  they  were  almost  instantly  over- 
powered, with  the  loss  of  seventy  privates,  and 
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two  officers,  all  infantry,  as  the  cavalry  had 
retreated  in  the  first  onset : Captains  Chamney  and 
Nixon,  of  the  Coolattin  and  Coolkenna  corps,  were 
the  officers  that  fell ; besides,  several  had  been 
dangerously  wounded.  Sixty  privates,  under  Capt. 
Moreton  of  the  Tinahely,  and  Lieutenant  Chamney 
of  the  Coolattin  corps,  retreated  into  the  house  of 
Captain  Chamney,  who  had  been  killed  ; it  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Thither  they  were 
pursued  by  the  insurgents : the  attack  upon  the 
house  was  obstinately  resisted  by  the  besieged,  and 
many  of  those  fell,  who  strove  to  take  it  by  storm. 
In  their  phrenzy  for  revenge,  the  assailants  in- 
cautiously set  fire  to  an  adjoining  house,  whereby 
the  whole  scene  of  action  was  so  lighted  during  the 
night,  that  the  aim  from  within  was  deadly  to 
numbers  of  the  insurgents,  particularly  the  assailing 
party.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  fire  the  outer 
doors,  was  also  made,  under  the  cover  of  feather 
beds. 

The  Wexford  insurgents  fixed  themselves  now 
near  the  White-heaps,  at  the  foot  of  Croghan 
mountain ; from  here  they*moved,  during  the  night 
of  the  4th,  towards  Wicklow-gap,  but  were  met  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  by  the  army  under  Sir 
James  Duff,  from  Carnew ; and  after  a few  salutes 
from  his  artillery,  they  were  obliged  to  take  another 
direction  towards  Gorey.  At  this  juncture,  they 
were  surrounded  by  four  powerful  detachments, 
and  enveloped  with  a fog  so  thick,  that  they  could 
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not  descry  an  object,  at  the  distance  of  20  yards. 
Knowing  now  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  and 
being  wholly  unprovided  with  munitions  of  war, 
which  might  enable  them  to  maintain  a battle 
against  the  troops,  supplied  with  all  these  things, 
the  insurgents  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  they  could.  “ Via  ferro  rumpenda  per  hostes.” 
The  sword  must  open  for  them,  a passage  through 
the  enemy.  The  cavalry  of  Sir  James  Duff,  (of 
woful  memory  to  the  people  of  Kildare,)  came  on, 
but  their  ranks  were  soon  thinned  by  this  brave 
band  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow  men:  no  fewer 
than  eighty  of  Duff’s  troopers  were  slain,  and  the 
insurgents  moved  with  great  celerity  in  the  direction 
of  Carnew. 

After  this,  having  arrived  at  a place  called 
Craneford  or  Ballygullen,  the  insurgents  resolved 
to  await  the  arrival  of  any  number  of  troops, 
though  their  own  force  had  been  greatly  diminished, 
by  their  losses,  at  Hacketstown,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Ballyraheen-hill ; besides,  many  of  their  men  gave 
up  the  cause  altogether,  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  obtain  protections.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  a great  number  of  military,  provided 
with  cannon ; and  so  determined  were  the  insur- 
gents, to  either  gain  the  battle  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  the  artillery  men  were  driven  from  their 
guns,  three  times ; but  the  pikemen  keeping  away, 
and  notrushing  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow-combatants, 
the  battle  was  lost,  and  a retreat  became  unavoidable: 
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this  they  performed  with  so  much  good  order,  that 
the  army  kept  back  from  pursuing  them:  they 
agreed  among  themselves  to  separate  by  different 
routes,  and  to  assemble  again  at  Carrigrew.  A 
Mr.  Brown  Dean,  of  Ferns,  having  met  a party  of 
them,  was  permitted  to  pass  unmolested,  and  for 
this  indulgence,  he  treacherously  sent  a party  of 
the  King’s  County  Militia  to  pursue  them ; numbers 
of  stragglers  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  these 
military  confreres  of  the  nefarious  and  perfidious 
Captain  Armstrong.  After  this  predetermined 
meeting  of  the  insurgents  at  Carrigrew,  had  taken 
place,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  separate  and  dis- 
perse, and  afford  thereby  to  their  persecuted  and 
hunted  companions  in  adversity,  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  homes.  Thus  was  terminated 
the  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Wexford 
and  Wicklow  insurgents,  who  were  collected  on 
the  hill  of  Carrigrew,  to  separate  and  thereby 
afford  to  their  associates,  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  their  respective  homes,  and  of  seeking 
protections,  from  the  general  officers  who  were 
stationed  in  the  various  towns  of  the  county,  still 
a considerable  body  of  them  commanded  by  Messrs 
Fitzgerald,  Byrne,  Perry,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Kearns, 
moved  into  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  proceeding 
through  Robertstown  and  Prosperous,  marched  for 
the  county  Meath,  where  they  hoped  to  raise  the 
county  in  their  favour,  and  influence,  as  they 
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passed  along,  the  men  of  Kildare  to  rise  a second 
time,  and  co-operate  with  them  in  their  plans. 
The  defeat  which  Aylmer,  Luby,  and  Ware  met 
with  at  the  battle  of  Ovidstown,  a few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  these  insurgents  from  Wex- 
ford, tended  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  inhabitants  generally 
throughout  the  county  of  Kildare,  wished  at  the 
time  more  for  peace  than  a renewal  of  civil  commo- 
tion or  warfare. 

The  insurgents  persisting  in  their  hope  of  rais- 
ing succours,  determined  to  penetrate  into  Meath, 
Westmeath,  and  to  reach  Athlone,  making  their 
route  through  Clonard.*  As  the  bridge  over  the 
Boyne  was  to  be  crossed  for  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  the  corps  of  yeomanry  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Tyrrel  being  apprised  of  the  approach  of 
the  insurgents,  occupied  a large  house  belonging  to 
the  captain  of  that  corps,  who  was  then  in  England. 
In  the  spring  of  ’98,  Captain  Tyrrel  took  strong 
precautions  to  protect  himself  against  the  Defenders, 
who  were  said  to  be  numerous  in  Meath.  For 
that  purpose,  he  converted  his  house  into  a kind  of 
garrison,  by  securing,  with  mason-work,  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  under  story.  Of  Captain 
Tyrrel’s  mansion,  thus  fortified,  the  corps  of  yeo- 

* Clonard  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Dublin,  on 
the  western  road  leading  to  Mullingar.  From  its  situation,  being 
on  the  confines  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  it  is  considered,  in  turbu- 
lent times,  to  be  a pass  of  great  importance. 
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men  were  in  possession,  when  the  approach  of  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  was  announced  to  them. 
The  attack  commenced  against  a high  turret,  in  the 
garden,  and  the  house,  at  the  same  time.  The  fire 
kept  up  from  both  places  was  very  destructive  to 
many  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  meantime,  ex- 
presses were  forwarded  to  Kinnegad,  Mullingar, 
and  Edenderry  for  reinforcements.  The  body  of 
insurgents,  having  no  cannon,  were  unable  to  make 
an  impression  upon  either  points  ; but  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  were  so  improvident  as  to  persist  in 
their  attempts.  While  thus  engaged,  a numerous 
corps  of  yeomen  cavalry  arrived  from  Kinnegad, 
who  made  terrible  slaughter  among  the  stragglers, 
and  such  as  were  discovered  concealing  themselves 
among  the  hedges.  So  great  was  the  number  of 
croppies*  hewn  down  by  these  yeomen  from  Kin- 
negad, that  an  air  was  composed,  and  called  “ The 
Kinnegad  Slashers,”  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  destructive  body  of  yeomen. 

The  Wexford  and  Wicklow  men  now  at  Clo- 
nard  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way  and  make 
their  retreat ; but  not  until  they  witnessed  an  addi- 
tional force  of  military  arrive  from  Mullingar.  The 


* The  name  croppies  was  analogous  to  that  of  rebels,  a term 
nvariably  used  by  the  prejudiced  prints  of  the  day.  It  was 
usual  throughout  the  year  1797  for  the  United  Irishmen  to  have 
their  hair  cropped  close,  as  an  exterior  mark  of  their  principles. 
Hence  the  air  of  “ Croppy,  lie  down”  was  invented  after  the 
rebellion  had  subsided. 
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same  evening  they  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Cas- 
tlecarberry,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  noisy 
revelry  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harbertown ; his 
wine  and  spirits  were  taken  and  wasted  to  excess. 
In  a state  of  intoxication,  many  of  them  sallied 
forth  and  burned  the  charter-school.  Had  they 
been  pursued  thither  by  even  a small  force  from 
Clonard,  a total  defeat  would  have  ensued.  The 
day  following,  the  insurgents  seeing  their  efforts 
fail,  and  their  ranks  thinned,  began  to  scatter  and 
separate.  The  Limerick  militia,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Gough,  pursued  and  came  upon  numbers 
in  the  devious  ways  by  which  they  had  a hope  of 
escaping.  No  quarters  were  given,  and  many  of 
them  were  cut  down  during  the  pursuit.  Their 
brave  leader,  Colonel  Perry,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kearns,  had  got  as  far  as  Clonbollogue,  through 
tracts  of  bog,  when  two  yeomanry  officers,  named 
Ridgeway  and  Robinson,  from  Edenderry,  came 
upon  them  and  made  them  prisoners.  After  arriv- 
ing in  that  town,  public  curiosity  was  raised  against 
this  clergyman,  whom  the  Orange  party  loaded  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  the  rebel  priest.  He  was 
an  officiating  Catholic  clergyman,  and  resided  in  an 
adjoining  parish  before  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
going  to  Wexford  county,  some  one  or  two  years 
before  the  insurrection  had  broken  out.  In  the 
false  and  exaggerating  statements  of  Musgrave 
(whose  history  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  moon 
is  from  the  earth)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kearns  is  repre- 
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rented  as  a furious  demagogue,  and  member  of  an 
assassinating  club  in  Wexford.  His  and  the  brave 
Perry’s  fate  was  soon  decided.  The  latter  seemed 
to  raise  some  pity  for  himself  among  some  callous 
yeomanry  officers,  by  mentioning  that  he  had  been 
of  the  Protestant  church;  but  for  the  poor  and 
unhappy  Rev.  Mr.  Kearns  an  exulting  sneer  broke 
forth,  and  the  gallows  soon  terminated  their  exis- 
tence. Requiescat  in  pace. 

Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Byrne  were  fortunate 
enough,  after  the  defeat  of  their  men  at  Clonard, 
to  have  escaped  the  exterminating  sword  of  their 
pursuers.  The  former,  together  with  Aylmer, 
Luby,  and  Ware,  stipulated  with  General  Dundas, 
and  obtained  terms  of  surrender.  Mr.  Kyan,  who 
had  saved  many  Protestants  on  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  the  massacre  upon  the  bridge  of  Wex- 
ford, was  included  also  in  the  pardon  which  was 
humanely  extended  by  that  general.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  did  not  reach  Wexford  in 
lime  to  save  him.  He  was  executed  the  day  after 
his  arrest,  which  took  place  the  same  night  he 
arrived  home,  near  the  town  of  Wexford.  Some 
of  the  very  men  whom  he  saved  were  as  insatiable 
for  his  blood  as  if  he  had  been  cruel,  and  refused  to 
interfere. 

Mr.  Garret  Byrne,  accompanied  by  a few  of  his 
adherents,  reached,  after  various  hardships  and 
dangers,  his  native  mountains,  and  soon  afterwards 
surrendered  himself  to  General  Moore.  He  was 
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sent  as  a state  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin ; 
and  in  the  following  spring  was  sent,  together  with 
Fitzgerald,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  permitted 
to  reside  upon  the  Continent. 

Several  of  the  Wicklow  and  some  W exford  men 
held  out,  and  would  not  be  induced  to  surrender, 
dreading  to  meet  a fate  similar  to  many  others  who 
had  been  dragged  to  the  gallows  after  they  had 
obtained  protections.  The  lot  of  Billy  Byrne  at 
Arklow,  and  of  Mr.  Kyan  in  Wexford,  was  deep 
in  their  thoughts.  Therefore  a state  of  warfare 
was  kept  up  for  a long  time  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

Dwyer  continued  during  five  years  to  cause  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  the  government,  and  refused 
several  offers  of  proffered  mercy.  At  length,  pity- 
ing the  peasantry  incessantly  annoyed  by  nightly 
visits  from  the  soldiery  in  searching  after  him,  he 
committed  himself  to  the  faith  of  Mr.  Hume,  M.P. 
in  which  he  was  subsequently  deceived.  Dwyer 
stipulated  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica ; and  while  confidingly  awaiting,  in  Kilmain- 
ham  gaol,  the  fulfilment  of  every  thing  that  was 
promised,  he  was  dispatched  in  the  first  convict- 
ship,  which  sailed  after  his  surrender,  to  Botany 
Bay,  from  whence  his  enemies  well  knew  he  never 
could  return  to  the  fine  scenery  of  his  native  moun- 
tains. As  to  Holt  and  his  confederates,  (accord- 
ing to  the  general  statement  of  his  old  neighbours 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  his  career  in  ’98,) 
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he  should  receive  no  place  amongj  the  brave  men  of 
Wexford  and  Wicklow.  He  was  eminent  only, 
with  some  desperadoes  of  his  own  stamp,  for  burn- 
ing houses  and  exacting  money  wherever  it  could 
be  found. 

In  order  that  all  classes  of  Irishmen  may  learn 
and  esteem  the  noble  country  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  them,  I shall  devote  a page  or 
two  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  a work  which 
has  been  lately  edited  in  Paris,  and  for  this  little 
digression  I must  claim  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers. 

“ The  position  of  Ireland  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  peculiarly  formed  her  for  universal  inter- 
course, and  adapted  her  in  every  respect  for  legis- 
lative independence.  Separated  by  a great  sea 
from  England,  the  Irish  people,  dissimilar  in  cus- 
toms, more  than  equal  in  talent,  and  vastly  supe- 
rior in  energy,  possess  an  island  about  nine  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a climate,  for  the  gene- 
ral mildness  of  temperature  and  moderation  of 
seasons,  unrivalled  in  the  universe,  dhe  parching 
heats,  or  piercing  colds,  the  deep  snows,  the  tor- 
rent, and  the  hurricane,  which  other  countries  so 
fatally  experience,  are  here  unknown.  Though  her 
great  exposure  to  the  spray  of  the  Atlantic,  in- 
creases the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  adds  to 
the  fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  distinguishes  her 
fertile  fields,  by  the  productions  of  an  almost  per- 
petual vegetation. 
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ct  The  geographical  situation  of  Ireland  is  not 
less  favourable  to  commerce,  than  her  climate  is  to 
agriculture.  Her  position  on  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Europe  would  enable  her  to  intercept  the 
trade  of  the  new  world  from  all  other  nations. 
The  merchandise  of  London,  of  Bristol,  and  of 
Liverpool,  skirt  her  shores  before  it  arrives  at  its 
own  destination  ; and  some  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world  invite  the  inhabitants  of  this  gifted 
island  to  accept  the  trade  of  India,  and  form  the 
emporium  of  Europe.* 

“ The  internal  and  natural  advantages  of  Ire- 
land are  great  and  inexhaustible.  Rich  mines  are 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  island.  Gold 
is  discovered  in  the  beds  of  streams  and  washed 
from  the  sands  of  rivulets.f  The  mountains  are 


* “ Hie  igitur  nostrae  taceo  commercia  gentis  ? 

Anglus  et  Hollandus,  vicinaque  littora,  Gall! 

Hispanique  sciunt,  semotaque  littora  Ganges.” 

TRANSLATED  : 

(t  Am  I now  silent  on  the  trade  of  our  country  ? 
e<  The  English,  the  Dutch,  and  our  neighbours  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  know  it.  Our  commerce  extends  itself  even  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Ganges.” 

Gulielmus  JD.  O' Kelly's  Historica  Descriptio  Hibernia ?. 

“ Nunc  juvat  Hiberniae  rimari  in  viscera  terrae, 
Abstrusoque  sinu  pretiosa  videre  metalla, 

Invenies  illic  auri  argentique  fodinas 
Quae  bello  nervos  addunt  et  regibus  alas.” 

TRANSLATED  : 

u It  delights  us  to  search  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  of  Erin, 
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generally  arable  to  their  summits ; the  valleys 
exceed  in  fertility  the  most  prolific  soils  of  Eng- 
land; the  rivulets  which  flow  along  the  declivities 
adapt  the  country  most  peculiarly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  irrigation ; and  the  bogs  and  mosses  of 
Ireland,  utterly  unlike  the  fens  and  marshes  of 
England,  emit  no  damp  or  noxious  exhalations, 
and  give  a plentiful  and  cheering  fuel  to  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  or,  when  reclaimed,  become 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  great  and  pro- 
gressive. Above  eight  millions  of  a brave  and 
hardy  race  of  men  are  seen  scattered  through  the 
fields,  or  swarming  in  the  villages — a vast  re- 
dundancy of  grain,  and  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds,  should  furnish  to  them  not  only  the  source 
of  trade,  but  every  means  of  comfort. 

66  Dublin,  the  second  city  in  the  British  Empire, 
though  it  yields  in  extent,  yields  not  in  architec- 
tural beauties  to  the  metropolis  of  England.  For 
some  years  previous  to  the  Union,  its  progress  was 
excessive — the  locality  of  the  parliament,  the  con- 
stant residence  of  the  nobility  and  commons,  the 
magnificent  establishments  of  the  viceregal  court, 
the  indefatigable  hospitality  of  the  people,  and 
the  increasing  commerce  of  the  port,  all  together 

and  to  view  the  metals  which  lie  concealed  within  her  bosom. 
You  will  discover  in  it  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  impart 
energy  to  war  and  wings  to  princes.” 


G.  B.  O’K.’s  H.  D . H. 
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gave  a brilliant  prosperity  to  that  splendid  and 
luxurious  capital. 

“Ireland,  possessing  the  strongest  features  of 
a powerful  state,  though  labouring  under  every 
disadvantage  which  a restricted  commerce  and  a 
jealous  ally  could  inflict  upon  her  prosperity,  might 
still  have  regarded  with  contempt  the  compara- 
tively unequal  resources  and  inferior  powers  of 
half  the  monarchies  of  Europe : — her  insular  situa- 
tion, her  great  fertility,  the  character  of  her  people, 
the  amount  of  her  revenues,  and  the  extent  of  her 
population,  give  her  a decided  superiority  over 
other  nations,  and  render  her  crown,  if  accom- 
panied by  her  affections,  not  only  a brilliant,  but 
the  most  substantial  ornament  to  the  British 
Empire. 

“ However,  though  gifted  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  the  fomented  dissensions  of  her  own 
natives  have  wedded  Ireland  to  poverty,  and 
adapted  her  to  subjugation : her  innate  capacities 
lay  dormant  and  inactive ; her  dearest  interests 
were  forgotten  by  herself,  or  resisted  by  her  ally ; 
and  the  gifts  and  bounties  of  a favouring  Provi- 
dence, though  lavished,  were  lost  on  a divided 
people.” 

Before  we  commence  our  narrative  of  the  disas- 
ters which  had  befallen  the  other  counties  (besides 
those  already  mentioned)  during  the  insurrection 
of  *98,  I shall  begin  now  with  the  invasion  of  the 
French,  their  progress  and  victory  over  the  British 
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troops  that  were  stationed  at  Castlebar.  By  way 
of  a preliminary  discourse,  and  to  prepare  the 
reader’s  mind  for  the  alarming  events  which  were 
on  the  verge  of  arising  to  Ireland,  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Hoche  in  ’96,  which  was  prepared 
to  be  distributed  among  the  Irish,  if  the  French 
army  had  effected  a landing,  is  given,  and  the 
translation  annexed. 

66  A Tarmee  Francaise , destine  a operer  la  revolu- 
tion d'  Irlande. 

“ Repub  Lie  ains — Fier  de  vous  avoir  fait  vaincre 
en  plusieurs  occasions,  j’ai  obtenue  du  gouverne- 
ment  la  permission  de  vous  conduire  a de  nouveaux 
succes.  Vous  commander,  e’est  etre  assure  de 
triomphe. 

u Jaloux  de  rendre  a la  liberte  un  peuple  digne 
d’elle,  et  mur  pour  une  revolution,  le  directoire 
nous  envoie  en  Irelande  a l’effet  d’y  faciliter  la 
revolution  que  d'excellents  republicains  viennent 
d’y  entreprendre,  il  sera  beau  pour  nous  qui  avons 
vaincu  les  satellites  des  rois  armes  contre  la  repub- 
lique,  de  lui  aider  a recouvrer  ses  droits  usurpes 
par  l’odieux  gouvernement  Anglais. 

“ Vous  n’oublierez  jamais,  braves  et  fideles  com- 
pagnons,  que  le  peuple  chez  lequel  nous  allons, 
est  I’ami  de  notre  patrie,  que  nous  devons  le  traiter 
comme  tel,  et  non  comme  un  peuple  conquis. 

“ En  arrivant  en  Irlande,  vous  trouverez  l’hos- 
pitalite,  la  fraternite ; bientot  des  milliers  de  ses 
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habitans  viendront  grossir  nos  phalanges.  Gardons 
nous  done  bien  de  jamais,  traiter  aucuns  d’eux  en 
ennemis.  Ainsi  que  nous,  ils  ont  a se  venger 
des  perfides  Anglais;  ces  derniers  sont  les  seuls 
dont  nous  ayons  a tirer  une  vengeance  eclatante. 

66  Croyez  que  les  Irlandais  ne  soupirent  pas 
moins  que  vous  apres  le  moment  ou,  de  concert, 
nous  irons  a Londres,  rappeler,  a Pitt  et  a ses 
amis,  ce  qu  ’ils  ont  fait  contre  notre  liberte. 

“ Par  amitie,  et  pour  l’lionneur  du  nom  Fran- 
£ais,  vous  respecterez  les  personnes  et  les  proprietes 
du  pays  ou  nous  allons.  Si  par  des  efforts  con- 
stans,  je  pourvois  a Vos  besoins,  croyez  que,  jaloux 
de  conserver  la  reputation  de  V armee  que  j’ai 
l’honneur  de  commander,  je  punirai  severement 
quiconque  s’ecartera  de  ce  qu’il  doit  a son  pays. 
Les  burners  et  la  gloire  seront  le  partage  du  soldat 
republicain;  la  mort  sera  le  prix  du  viol  et  du 
pillage.  Vous  me  connoissez  assez  pour  croire 
que,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  je  ne  manquerai  pas  a 
ma  parole  j’ai  de  vous  prevenir,  sachez  vous  en 
rappeller. 

“Le  General, 

“L.  Hoche. 

* Brest,  le annde  republicaine.” 

TRANSLATION. 

4 6 To  the  French  army  intended  to  effect  a revolu- 
tion in  Ireland . 

“ Republicans — Proud  of  having,  on  many 
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occasions,  led  you  to  victory,  I have  been  ap- 
pointed by  our  government  to  be  your  leader  to 
new  triumphs.  To  command  you,  therefore, 
secures  our  confidence  for  their  accomplishment. 

“ Eager  to  give  freedom  to  a people  who  are 
worthy  of  it,  and  ripe  for  a revolution,  the  direc- 
tory sends  us  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  effect  that 
which  some  worthy  republicans  in  that  country 
have  just  undertaken  to  effect.  It  will  be  glorious 
for  us  who  have  conquered  the  armies  of  kings 
leagued  against  our  republic,  to  assist  them  in 
recovering  their  rights  which  have  been  usurped 
by  the  odious  government  of  England. 

“ You  will  never  forget,  my  brave  and  faithful 
comrades,  that  the  people  to  whom  we  are  going 
are  the  friends  of  our  country,  and  we  ought  to 
treat  them  as  such,  and  not  as  a conquered  nation. 

“ On  our  arrival  in  Ireland,  you  will  meet  with 
hospitality  and  brotherhood ; thousands  will  flock 
immediately  to  swell  our  ranks.  Let  us  be  guarded, 
therefore,  never  to  treat  any  of  them  as  an  enemy. 
They  have,  as  well  as  we,  cause  to  be  revenged  of 
the  perfidious  English  ; the  latter  are  those  only 
whom  we  must  punish  with  peculiar  vengeance. 

66  Believe  me  that  the  Irish  are  not  less  anxious 
than  you  are  for  the  time  to  arrive,  when,  united 
with  them,  we  shall  go  to  London  and  make  Pitt 
and  his  friends  remember  what  they  have  done 
against  our  freedom. 

“ For  the  love  and  honour  of  the  French  name, 
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you  will  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
in  that  country  whither  we  are  to  proceed.  If, 
by  persevering  assiduity,  I provide  for  your  wants, 
believe  me,  that,  eager  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  army  which  I have  the  honour  to  command, 
I shall  punish  with  severity  those  who  will  swerve 
from  what  they  owe  to  their  country. 

“ Laurels  and  glory  will  be  the  lot  of  a repub- 
lican soldier : death  will  be  the  reward  of  the 
violation  of  persons  and  of  plunder.  You  know 
me  sufficiently,  and  keep  it  in  remembrance,  that 
I will  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  fail  in  main- 
taining my  word,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime. 

“ Le  General, 

(Signed)  “ L.  Hoche. 

“ Brest,  4th  year  of  the  Republic.” 


August  22,  1798,  the  French  landed  at  Killala, 
under  General  Humbert,  from  three  frigates  and  a 
brig  ; they  were  eleven  hundred  in  number,  besides 
officers ; they  had  but  very  few  pieces  of  artillery. 
Having  become  sole  masters  of  the  town,  after  a 
feeble  resistance  of  some  military  stationed  in  it, 
they  proceeded  to  the  bishop’s  palace  : some  clergy- 
men, who  were  on  a visitation  with  their  families, 
hoped  and  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the  town ; 
but  the  French  would  not  concede  any  privilege  of 
departing,  as  they  were  careful  to  conceal  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers,  and  therefore  kept  the 
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bishop  and  all  like  state  prisoners.  General  Hum- 
bert and  some  of  his  officers  took  up  their  quarters 
among  them,  enjoying  for  several  days  the  good 
things  which  the  bishop’s  palace  afforded. 

A proclamation  to  the  following  effect  was  widely 
distributed  by  the  French,  immediately  after  land- 
ing:— 

“ LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY,  UNION. 

“ Irishmen! — You  have  not  forgotten  Bantry 
Bay — you  knoAv  what  efforts  France  has  made  to 
assist  you.  Her  affections  for  you,  her  desire  for 
avenging  your  wrongs,  and  ensuring  your  inde- 
pendence, can  never  be  impaired. 

“ After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  behold 
Frenchmen  arrived  amongst  you  ! 

“ They  come  to  support  your  courage,  to  share 
your  dangers,  to  join  their  arms,  and  to  mix  their 
blood  with  yours,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Liberty  ! 
They  are  the  forerunners  of  other  Frenchmen, 
whom  you  will  soon  infold  in  your  arms. 

“ Brave  Irishmen,  our  cause  is  common.  Like 
you,  we  abhor  the  avaricious  and  blood-thirsty  po- 
licy of  an  oppressive  government ; like  you  we 
hold  as  indefeasible  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
liberty ; like  you,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  will  ever  be  troubled,  as  long  as  the 
British  ministry  is  suffered  to  make  writh  impunity 
a traffic  of  the  industry,  labour,  and  blood  of  the 
people. 
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“ But,  exclusive  of  the  same  interests  which 
unite  us,  we  have  powerful  motives  to  love  and 
defend  you. 

“ Have  we  not  been  the  pretext  of  the  cruelty 
exercised  against  you  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s? 
The  heartfelt  interest  you  have  shown  in  the  grand 
events  of  our  revolution,  has  it  not  been  imputed 
to  you  as  a crime  ? Are  not  tortures  and  death 
continually  hanging  over  such  of  you  as  are  barely 
suspected  of  being  our  friends  ? Let  us  unite, 
then,  and  march  to  glory. 

“ We  swear  the  most  inviolable  respect  for  your 
properties , your  laws , and  all  your  religious  opi- 
nions. Be  free : be  masters  in  your  own  country . 
We  look  for  no  other  conquest  than  that  of  your 
liberty — no  other  success  than  yours . 

6 6 The  moment  of  breaking  your  chains  is  ar- 
rived. Our  triumphant  troops  are  now  flying  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  tear  up  the  roots  of 
the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  our  enemies  : that  fright- 
ful colossus  is  now  mouldering  away  in  every  part. 
Can  there  be  any  Irishman  base  enough  to  separate 
himself,  at  such  a happy  conjuncture,  from  the 
grand  interests  of  his  country  ? If  such  there  be, 
brave  friends,  let  him  be  chased  from  the  country 
he  betrays,  and  let  his  property  become  the  reward 
of  those  generous  men  who  know  how  to  fight  and 
die.” 

“ Irishmen ! recollect  the  late  defeats  which  your 
enemies  have  experienced  from  the  French  ; recol- 
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lect  the  plains  of  Honscoote,  Toulon,  Quiberon, 
and  Ostend;  recollect  America,  free  from  the 
moment  she  wished  to  be  so. 

66  The  contest  between  you  and  your  oppressors 
cannot  be  long. 

“ Union,  Liberty,  the  Irish  Republic  ! — such  is 
our  shout.  Let  us  march.  Our  hearts  are  devoted 
to  you  ; our  glory  is  in  your  happiness. 

(Signed)  " The  general  commanding  in  chief, 

“ Humbert.” 

The  following  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala  I 
deemed  worthy  of  laying  before  our  readers,  from 
having  known  very  particularly  the  true  character 
of  the  French,  from  a residence  of  seven  years  at 
Versailles.  It  is  worthy  also  of  insertion,  to  make 
known  the  high  consideration  and  esteem  in  which 
the  Protestant  bishop  was  held  by  General  Hum- 
bert and  his  officers.  This  was  addressed  (as  is 
seen)  from  Dover,  when  they  were  returning  to 
France,  after  they  had  been  defeated  in  Ireland  : — 

“to  the  lord  bishop  of  killala. 

“ Dover,  Oct.  26,  1798. 

“ My  Lord — On  the  point  of  returning  to 
France,  I think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  testify,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  sentiments  with  which  you 
have  uniformly  inspired  me. 

“ From  the  moment  that  I had  the  opportunity 
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of  being  acquainted  with  you,  I ceased  not  to 
regret,  that  chance  and  my  duty  as  a soldier  obliged 
me,  by  carrying  the  scourges  of  war  into  your 
neighbourhood,  to  disturb  the  domestic  felicity 
which  you  enjoyed,  and  to  which  you  were  every 
way  entitled.  I should  be  happy  indeed,  if,  on  my 
return  to  my  country,  I might  flatter  myself  that  I 
had  acquired  some  pretensions  to  your  esteem. 
Independently  of  the  particular  reasons  I have  for 
loving  and  respecting  you,  the  description  that 
citizen  Charost  has  given  me  of  all  your  acts  of 
goodness  to  him  and  his  officers,  as  well  before  as 
after  the  retaking  of  Killala,  must  for  ever  claim 
from  me  the  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude.  I 
beg  the  favour  of  your  lordship  to  accept  this 
acknowledgment  of  it,  and  to  share  it  with  your 
valuable  family. 

“ I am  with  the  highest  respect,  my  lord, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ Humbert/’ 

“ARMY  OF  IRELAND LIBERTY,  EQUALITY. 

((  Head  Quarters  at  Castlebar,  14th  Fructidor, 
6th  year  of  the  French  Republic — one  and 
indivisible. 

“ General  Humbert,  commanding  in  chief  the 
army  of  Ireland,  being  desirous  of  organizing,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  an  administrative  power 
for  the  province  of  Connaught,  directs  as  follows : — 

“ 1st.  The  seat  of  the  government  shall  be  at 
Castlebar  until  further  orders. 
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“ 2nd.  The  government  shall  be  formed  of  twelve 
members,  who  shall  be  named  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army. 

“3rd.  Citizen  John  Moore*  is  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, and  is  specially  entrusted  with  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  uniting  of  the  members. 

“ 4th.  The  government  shall  immediately  attend 
to  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  and  to  the  supplies  of  the  French  and 
Irish  armies. 

“5th.  Eight  regiments  of  infantry  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry  of  six 
hundred  men  each,  shall  be  organized. 

“6th.  The  government  shall  declare  all  those  to 
be  rebels  and  traitors,  who,  having  received  arms 
or  clothing,  shall  not  within  twenty-four  hours  re- 
join the  army. 

“7th.  Every  individual,  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  forty  inclusive,  is  required,  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  republic,  to  repair  instantly  to  the  French 
camp,  in  order  to  march,  en  masse , against  the 
common  enemy,  the  tyrant  of  Ireland — the  Eng- 
lish ; whose  destruction  alone  can  insure  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  welfare  of  ancient  Hibernia. 

t(  Signed)  “The  general  commanding  in  chief, 

“ Humbert.” 


* Afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  Crawford,  and  being 
tried  for  high  treason,  was  hanged  and  beheaded  at  Castlebar. 
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44  ARMY  OF  IRELAND. 

“ Head  Quarters  at  Castlebar,  6th  year 
of  the  French  Republic. 

“ TIIE  GENERAL  COMMANDING  IN  CHIEF  THE  ARMY  OF  IRELAND 
TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORY. 

44  I am  to  report  to  you,  Citizens  Directors, 
wliat  have  been  my  operations  in  Ireland. 

44  On  the  4th  Fructidor,  as  soon  as  I got  within 
sight  of  Broadhaven,  the  army  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  4 Army  of  Ireland/  The  wind  being 
unfavourable,  we  conld  not  make  the  land  on  that 
day. 

“ On  the  5tli,  the  division  of  frigates,  after 
beating  against  wind  and  tide  during  twelve  hours, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  about  three  o’clock, 
p.m.  In  consequence  of  our  having  hoisted  the 
English  flag,  many  persons  of  note,  and  some  Eng- 
lish officers,  came  on  board:  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  their  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  us.  At 
four,  orders  were  given  to  disembark.  The  Adju- 
tant-General Sarazin  landed  first,  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers.  I ordered  him  to  march  to  Kil- 
lala, which  he  carried  with  the  bayonet : I appointed 
him  General  of  Brigade  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
enemy  was  completely  defeated  : of  two  hundred 
men  who  defended  the  post,  about  twenty  only 
escaped  over  the  walls ; the  rest  were  taken  or 
killed.  Almost  all  the  prisoners  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  serve  with  us,  and  I readily  consented 
to  their  request.  The  disembarkation  was  com- 
pleted towards  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
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“ On  the  6th,  General  Sarazin  reconnoitred  Bal- 
lina  : a slight  skirmish  only  took  place,  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  having  retired  in  full  gallop  for  the  space 
of  two  leagues. 

“ On  the  7th,  I marched  with  the  army  against 
Ballina.  General  Sarazin,  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  and  of  one  battalion  of  the  line,  dis- 
persed every  thing  that  opposed  his  passage.  The 
Adjutant-General  Fontaine  was  directed  to  turn 
the  enemy’s  flank : this  attack  succeeded,  and  he 
took  several  prisoners.  I pursued  the  cavalry 
during  a considerable  time  with  the  brave  third 
regiment  of  chasseurs  a cheval. 

“ On  the  8th,  the  French  army  was  joined  by  a 
Corps  of  United  Irishmen,  who  were  armed  and 
clothed  on  the  spot.  Towards  three  o’clock,  p.m. 
I moved  forward  to  Rappa,  and  remained  in  that 
direction  until  two  o’clock,  a.m. 

<c  On  the  9th,  the  army  advanced  to  Ballina, 
where  it  took  post,  but  marched  from  it  at  three 
o’clock,  p.m.  After  a march  of  fifteen  hours,  I 
arrived  on  the  10th,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  heights  in  the  rere  of  Castlebar.  Having 
examined  the  enemy’s  position,  which  was  very 
strong,  I ordered  General  Sarazin  to  commence 
the  attack.  The  enemy’s  outposts  were  rapidly 
driven  in,  and  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  enemy’s  position.  The  grenadiers  charged 
their  line  of  battle,  and  were  supported  by  the 
infantry  of  the  line.  The  columns  deployed  under 
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the  fire  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Sa- 
razin  ordered  the  enemy’s  left  to  be  attacked  by  a 
battalion  of*  the  line,  which  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  having  received  the  fire  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  men.  General  Sarazin  flew  to  its  support 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy. 

“ Our  determined  countenance  disconcerted  the 
English  general,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the 
army  had  come  up,  I ordered  a general  attack  to 
be  made.  General  Sarazin  drove  in  the  enemy’s 
right,  and  took  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  chief 
of  battalion,  Ardouin,  obliged  his  left  to  retire  to 
Castlebar. 

“ The  enemy  having  concentrated  his  force  in 
Castlebar,  and  protected  by  his  artillery,  kept  up 
a terrible  fire ; but  by  a successful  charge  of  the 
third  regiment  of  chasseurs  a cheval , made  through 
the  main  street  of  Castlebar,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
across  the  bridge.  After  several  very  destructive 
charges,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  directed  by 
General  Sarazin  and  Adjutant-General  Fontaine, 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  positions,  and 
pursued  for  the  space  of  two  leagues. 

“ The  enemy’s  loss  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred 
men,  (of  which  six  hundred  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners,)  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  five  stand  of  colours,  twelve  hundred 
firelocks,  and  almost  all  his  baggage.  The  standard 
of  his  cavalry  was  taken  in  a charge  by  General 
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Sarazin,  whom  I named  general  of  division  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I also,  during  the  action,  appointed 
the  Adjutant-General  Fontaine  general  of  brigade, 
and  the  chiefs  of  battalion,  Azemare,  Ardouin,  and 
Dufour,  chiefs  of  brigade.  I further  named  Captain 
Durival  a commander  of  squadron,  and  Captains 
Toussaint,  Zilbermain,  Ranou,  Huette,  Babiu,  and 
Rutz,  chiefs  of  battalion.  I beg,  citizens  directors, 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  these  promo- 
tions, and  that  you  will  send  the  commissions  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  it  will  be  productive  of  very 
good  effects. 

“ Officers  and  soldiers  have  shown  prodigies  of 
valour.  We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  ex- 
cellent officers  and  very  brave  soldiers.  I shall 
very  shortly  forward  to  you  further  details ; at 
present  1 will  only  add,  that  the  enemy’s  army, 
consisting  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men, 
of  which  six  hundred  are  cavalry,  has  been  com- 
pletely dispersed. 

a Health  and  respect, 

(Signed)  “ Humbert.” 


“ ARMY  OF  IRELAND. 

“ The  General  Commanding  in  chief  the  Army  of 
Ireland  to  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

“ Head-quarters,  Castlebar,  6th  year  of 
the  French  Republic. 

“ I transmit  to  you,  citizen  minister,  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  executive  directory.  You  will 
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perceive,  that  no  exertions  are  wanting  on  our  part 
to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  government. 

“ I have  made  several  appointments,  according 
to  the  actions  and  to  the  military  talents  displayed 
by  those  whom  they  regard,  and  I solicit  your 
support  in  obtaining  from  the  executive  directory 
a confirmation  of  them. 

66  About  six  hundred  United  Irish  joined  me 
on  the  8th  Fructidor,  and  were  immediately  armed 
and  clothed.  On  the  10th  they  came  forward  to 
the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Castlebar.  The  first 
cannon  shot  that  was  fired  drove  them  off.  I 
expected  as  much,  and  their  panic  in  no  way 
deranged  my  operations. 

“ The  victory  of  Castlebar  has  produced  excellent 
effects  ; and  I hope,  within  three  days,  to  have  with 
me  a corps  of  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

ct  The  English  army  which  I yesterday  defeated 
is  commanded  by  General  Hutchinson,  whose  head- 
quarters are  now  at  Tuam.  He  intends  to  assemble 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  attack  me ; and  on 
my  side  I am  doing  my  utmost  to  be  well  prepared 
for  his  reception,  and  even  to  go  and  meet  him, 
should  circumstances  justify  such  proceeding.  We 
occupy  Killala,  Ballina,  Foxford,  Castlebar,  New- 
port, Ballinrobe,  and  Westport.  As  soon  as  the 
corps  of  United  Irishmen  which  I wish  to  assemble 
shall  be  clothed,  I shall  march  against  the  enemy 
in  the  direction  of  Boscommon,  where  the  partizans 
of  insurrection  are  most  zealous. 
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“ As  soon  as  the  English  army  shall  have  eva- 
cuated the  province  of  Connaught,  I shall  pass  the 
Shannon,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  a junction 
with  the  insurgents  in  the  North.  When  this 
shall  have  been  effected,  I shall  be  in  a sufficient 
force  to  march  to  Dublin,  and  to  fight  a decisive 
action. 

u The  Irish  have,  until  this  day,  hung  back. 
The  county  of  Mayo  has  never  been  disturbed, 
and  this  must  account  for  the  slowness  of  our 
progress,  which,  in  other  parts,  would  have  been 
very  different. 

46  As  this  handful  of  French  may  possibly  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  that  the  noise 
of  cannon  may  again  produce  on  our  new  soldiers 
the  effect  it  had  at  Castlebar,  I desire  you  will 
send  me  one  half  battalion  of  the  third  half  brigade 
of  light  infantry,  one  of  the  tenth  half  brigade  of 
the  line,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  third  regi- 
ment of  chasseurs  a cheval , and  one  hundred  men 
of  the  light  artillery,  fifteen  thousand  firelocks,  and 
a million  of  cartridges.  I will  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  the  course  of  a month  after  the  arrival  of 
this  reinforcement,  which  I estimate  at  two  thou- 
sand men,  Ireland  will  be  free. 

“ The  fleet  may  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Tarhoy , 
by  53,55  latitude,  south  of  the  L' Isle  Mutette , 
and  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  will  be  effected 
without  difficulty. 

“ I cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  under  my  command.  I must  recommend 
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my  brave  comrades  to  tlie  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
and  to  your  paternal  care. 

“ Health  and  respect, 

(Signed)  “ Humbert.” 

The  last  communication  from  Humbert  to  the 
French  government,  concerning  Ireland,  was 
couched  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ Lichfield,  2 Vendemiaire,  Sept.  25,  1798. 

“ Citizens  Directors — After  having  obtained 
the  greatest  successes,  and  made  the  arms  of  the 
French  Republic  to  triumph  during  my  stay  in 
Ireland,  I have  at  length  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  a superior  force  of  thirty  thousand  troops,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

“ I am  a prisoner  of  war  upon  my  parole. 

(Signed)  u Humbert.” 

To  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  attaching 
importance  to  the  career  of  the  French  in  Ireland 
in  1798,  I will  now  set  before  them  the  words  of 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  on  the  invasion  of  these  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  Great  Britain  at  that  eventful 
epoch. 

“ A portion  of  an  armament  destined  by  France 
to  aid  the  Irish  insurgents,  had  escaped  our  cruisers, 
and  had  landed  about  one  thousand  troops  at  Killala 
Bay.  They  entered  Killala  without  opposition, 
surprising  the  bishop  and  a company  of  parsons 
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who  were  on  their  visitation.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  their  conduct ; and  the  bishop,  in  a pub- 
lication on  the  event,  did  them  ample  justice,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  translation. 

“ They  were  joined  by  a considerable  number  of 
illiterate  peasantry,  unarmed,  unclothed,  and  undis- 
ciplined. The  French  did  the  best  they  could  to 
render  them  efficient.  After  some  stay  at  Killala, 
they  determined  to  march  into  the  country,  and 
even  with  that  small  force  they  expressed  but  little 
doubt  of  reaching  the  metropolis. 

“ Lord  Hutchinson  commanded  the  garrison  of 
Castlebar  a few  miles  from  Killala.  His  force 
being  pretty  numerous,  with  a good  train  of  artil- 
lery, he  had  no  suspicion  that  a handful  of  French 
would  presume  to  attack  him. 

“ General  Lake  with  his  staff  had  just  arrived 
and  taken  the  command,  (as  an  older  officer,) 
whereas  Lord  Hutchinson  had  determined  to  march 
the  ensuing  day,  and  end  the  question  by  a capture 
of  the  French  detachment.  The  repose  of  the 
generals  was  of  short  duration.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  were  roused  by  an  account  that  the 
French  and  peasantry  were  in  full  march  upon 
them.  They  immediately  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
troops  were  moved  to  a position  about  a mile  from 
Castlebar,  which  to  an  unskilled  person  seemed 
unassailable.  They  had  scarcely  been  posted,  with 
nine  pieces  of  cannon,  when  the  French  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a small  lake,  descending  a 
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hill  in  columns,  directly  in  front  of  the  English. 
Our  artillery  played  on  them  with  effect.  The 
French  kept  up  a scattered  fire  of  musquetry,  and 
took  up  the  attention  of  our  army  by  irregular 
movements.  In  half  an  hour,  however,  our  troops 
were  alarmed  by  a movement  of  small  bodies  to 
turn  their  left,  which,  being  covered  by  walls,  they 
had  never  apprehended.  The  orders  given  were 
either  mistaken  or  misdelivered ; the  line  wavered, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  royal  army 
was  completely  routed.  The  flight  of  the  infantry 
was  as  that  of  a mob ; all  the  royal  artillery  was 
taken.  Our  army  fled  to  Castlebar.  The  heavy 
cavalry  galloped  amongst  the  infantry  and  Lord 
Jocelyn’s  light  dragoons,  and  made  the  best  of  their 
way  through  thick  and  thin  to  Castlebar  and  towards 
Tuam,  pursued  by  such  of  the  French  as  could  get 
horses  to  cany  them.  About  nine  hundred  French 
and  some  peasants  took  possession  of  Castlebar 
without  resistance,  except  from  a few  Highlanders 
stationed  in  the  towrn,  who  were  soon  destroyed.* 

* “ The  native  character  of  the  French  never  showed  itself 
more  strongly  than  after  this  action.  When  in  full  possession  of 
the  large  town  of  Castlebar,  they  immediately  set  about  putting 
their  persons  in  the  best  order,  and  the  officers  advertised  a ball 
and  supper  that  night  for  the  ladies  of  the  town.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  well  attended.  Decorum  in  all  points  was  strictly  preserved. 
They  paid  ready  money  for  every  thing,  and  hanged  some  rebels 
who  attempted  to  plunder.  In  fact,  the  French  army  established 
the  French  character  wherever  they  occupied.” — Barrington , vol. 
ii.  4to,  p.  280. 
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This  battle  has  been  generally  called  “ the  races  of 
Castlebar.”  A considerable  part  of  the  Louth  and 
Kilkenny  regiments,  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
retreat,  thought  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would 
be  to  join  the  victors,  which  they  immediately  did, 
and  in  one  hour  were  completely  equipped  as  French 
riflemen.  About  ninety  of  these  men  were  hanged 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  afterwards  at  Ballynamuck. 
One  of  them  defended  himself,  by  insisting  c that 
it  was  the  army  and  not  he  who  were  deserters 
that  ‘ whilst  he  was  fighting  hard,  they  all  ran 
away,  and  left  him  to  be  murdered.’  Lord  Jocelyn 
got  him  saved.  The  defeat  of  Castlebar  was,  how- 
ever, a victory  to  the  viceroy : it  revived  all  the 
horrors  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  been  subsiding ; 
and  the  desertion  of  the  militia  regiments  tended 
to  impress  the  gentry  with  an  idea  that  England 
alone  could  protect  the  country. 

“ Lord  Cornwallis  was  supine,  and  the  rebels 
were  active  in  profiting  by  this  victory.  Forty 
thousand  of  them  were  preparing  to  assemble  at 
the  crooked  wood  in  Westmeath,  forty-two  miles 
only  from  Dublin,  ready  to  join  the  French  and 
march  upon  the  metropolis. 

“ The  French  continued  too  long  at  Castlebar, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  at  length  collected  twenty 
thousand  troops,  with  which  he  considered  himself 
pretty  certain  of  conquering  nine  hundred  men. 
He  marched  directly  to  the  Shannon,  to  prevent 
tlieir  passage;  but  the  insurgents  had  led  the 
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French  to  the  source  of  that  river,  which  is  in  the 
county  Leitrim,  and  it  was  ten  days  before  his 
lordship  reached  his  enemy.  Had  not  Colonel 
Vereker  (Lord  Gort)  delayed  them  in  a rather 
sanguinary  skirmish,  it  was  possible  they  might 
have  slipped  by  his  lordship,  and  have  been  revel- 
ling in  Dublin,  whilst  he  was  roaming  about  the 
Shannon.  However,  he  at  length  overtook  the 
enemy.  Lord  Jocelyn’s  fox-hunters  were  deter- 
mined to  retrieve  their  character  lost  at  Castlebar, 
and  a squadron  led  by  his  lordship  made  a bold 
charge  upon  the  French;  but  the  French  opened, 
then  closed  on  them,  and  they  were  beaten,  and 
his  lordship  was  made  prisoner. 

66  The  French  corps,  however,  saw  that  ultimate 
success  was  impossible,  having  not  more  than  nine 
hundred  French  troops,  and  they  afterwards  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war  without  further  resis- 
tance, after  having  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  sent  to  Dublin  and  after- 
wards to  France.* 

66  Horrors  had  re-commenced,  executions  were 
multiplied,  and  ninety  of  the  militia  who  turned 


* In  the  memoirs  of  the  son  of  T.  W.  Tone,  the  following  brief 
account  of  Ballinamuck  is  given  : — “ September  8th,  at  Ballina- 
muck,  Humbert,  after  a gallant  stand,  surrendered.  The  coun- 
try people  who  joined  him  were  pursued  by  Lake’s  troops  and 
massacred  indiscriminately ; others  were  hanged  and  shot,  and 
among  them  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  deserters  who  had 
joined  the  French  at  Castlebar.” 
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over  to  the  French  were  immediately  executed 
by  the  orders  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  After  this  he 
marched  against  the  rebels,  still  masters  of  Killala, 
and  after  a sanguinary  conflict  in  the  streets,  the 
town  was  taken.  Some  rebels  were  slaughtered, 
some  hanged,  and  the  whole  district  was  on  the 
point  of  being  reduced  to  subjection.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis now  unexpectedly  proclaimed  an  armistice, 
permitted  the  rebels  to  disperse,  and  gave  them 
thirty  days  either  to  surrender  their  arms,  or  be 
prepared  for  slaughter.  This  interval  was  terrific 
to  the  loyalists.  The  thirty  days  of  armistice  were 
thirty  days  of  new  horror,  and  the  government 
had  now  reached  the  very  climax  of  terror  on  which 
they  so  much  counted,  for  inducing  Ireland  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  protecting 
country.” 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  French, 
on  whose  assistance  the  United  Irishmen  calcu- 
lated, and  who  in  the  end  proved  themselves  vacil- 
lating, wavering,  and  unsteady  friends,  particularly 
in  every  plan  suggested  by  T.  W.  Tone,  while 
acting  as  the  accredited  and  faithful  agent  of  his 
countrymen,  I deem  it  right  to  introduce  as  a mat- 
ter of  history  what  Tone  thought  of  the  character 
of  Buonaparte,  whereas  the  career  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  is  briefly  painted  and  given  to  the  Irish 
people,  in  such  a light,  by  the  faithful  Tone,  that 
few  could  with  difficulty  attach  implicit  credence 
to  the  facts,  were  it  not  that  the  narrative  ema- 
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nates  from  the  pen  of  Tone  himself,  wherein  lie 
says — 

“ Buonaparte  was  jealous  of  Hoche’s  talents, 
who  were  both  equally  admired  by  their  respective 
armies.  Buonaparte  calculated  to  raise  France  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  but  he  foresaw  in  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  a republic  that  his  own  will 
could  not  be  supreme;  and  therefore,  to  raise  his 
country  to  the  summit  of  greatness,  he  must  be 
raised  himself.  His  manners  were  austere  and 
reserved.  Carnot,  who  was  zealous  equally  as 
Hoche  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  being  driven 
from  the  councils  of  the  directory,  the  directory 
determined  to  turn  the  young  Buonaparte  to  their 
account,  and  make  him  their  tool.  Buonaparte 
turned  his  attention  to  the  east,  and  instead  of  en- 
couraging an  expedition  to  Ireland,  he  observed  to 
the  executive  directory—6  What  more  do  you  need 
from  the  Irish  ? They  form  a powerful  diversion 
in  your  favour.’  ” He  knew  also  that  the  real  dis- 
position of  the  Irish  was  opposed  to  his  views, 
being  a near  kin  to  the  Jacobins  in  republicanism. 
He  was  also  known  to  have  repudiated  on  one 
occasion  the  assertion  of  Wolfe  Tone,  when  saying 
that  in  Ireland  four  millions  would  join  him,  Buo- 
naparte replied,  66  Your  population  is  but  two 
millions.”  He  neglected  Ireland,  and  thereby 
lost  himself,  which  he  acknowledged  in  exile. 
After  being  chained  down  upon  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena  by  the  British  government,  Buonaparte 
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incessantly  observed  to  his  keepers,  “ Had  I but 
regarded  Ireland,  and  looked  to  the  conquest  of  it 
as  Hoche  had  done,  my  chains  never  would  have 
been  rivetted  by  the  punic*  rulers  of  your  empire.” 
The  very  bones  of  Buonaparte  are  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  present  ruler  of  France,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. His  deep  policy  in  carrying  them  from  the 
grave  in  St.  Helena,  and  depositing  them  anions 
the  people  of  France,  revives  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  a desire  to  avenge  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  fall  and  defeat  of  the  French  armies  led  on 
by  Buonaparte,  the  greatest  captain  recorded  in 
any  age  of  the  world. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  fate  of  T.  W. 
Tone,  and  the  accompaniments  of  the  tragical  and 
melancholy  close  of  his  life. 

“ September  20th,  1798,  the  directory  ordered 
Commodore  Bompart  to  sail  to  the  assistance  of 
Humbert,  whose  defeat  they  had  not  yet  heard  of. 
With  one  ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  Gene- 
ral Hardy  was  to  command  three  thousand  troops. 
Napper  Tandy  sailed  the  16  th  of  September  in  a 
fast  sailing  boat,  accompanied  by  a great  part  of 
the  united  Irish  then  at  Paris.  They  reached  the 
isle  of  Raghlin,  where  they  were  informed  of  the 
defeat  of  Humbert.  Napper  Tandy  and  his  party 
merely  scattered  some  proclamations,  and  re-em- 

Punic  is  a word  always  applied  to  England  by  Frenchmen, 
and  implies  treachery  and  want  of  faith.  The  Romans  invariably 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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barked  for  Norway.  Commodore  Bompart  took  a 
north-west  sweep,  intending  then  for  the  north, 
but  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary  winds.  On 
October  the  1 1th  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  was  signalled  before  he  could  reach 
shore  to  land  his  troops.  Admiral  Warren  was 
bearing  down  upon  him  with  six  sail  of  the  line, 
one  razee  of  sixty  guns,  and  two  frigates.  Bom- 
part ordered  his  frigates  to  endeavour  to  escape 
through  shallow  water;  for  the  large  and  heavy 
seventy-four  there  was  no  chance  of  escaping,  but 
he  determined  to  fight,  and  thus  honour  the  flag 
of  his  country.  The  French  officers  all  entreated 
T.  W.  Tone  to  escape  and  get  on  board  the 
French  frigate  Biche,  as  there  would  be  no  mercy 
for  him.  The  Biche  did  effect  her  escape,  but 
Tone  refused  to  leave  the  Hoche  now  in  the  hour 
of  peril.  During  six  hours  the  Hoche  maintained 
an  obstinate  fight  against  four  sail  of  the  line  and 
a frigate.  Her  masts  and  rigging  were  swept 
away,  her  scuppers  flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded 
filled  the  cock-pit,  her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at 
each  new  stroke,  and  let  in  five  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold ; her  rudder  was  carried  off,  and  she 
floated  a dismantled  wreck  upon  the  waters.  Her 
sails  and  cordage  hung  in  shreds,  nor  could  she 
reply  with  a single  gun  from  her  dismounted  bat- 
teries to  the  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy. 
At  length  she  struck.  The  Resolue  and  Loire 
were  soon  reached  by  the  English  fleet.  The 
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former  was  in  a sinking  condition ; she  made,  how- 
ever, an  honourable  defence.  The  Loire  sustained 
three  attacks,  drove  off  the  English  frigates,  and 
had  almost  effected  her  escape  : at  length,  engaged 
by  the  Anson  razee  of  sixty  guns,  she  struck,  after 
an  action  of  three  hours,  entirely  dismasted.  Of 
the  other  frigates,  pursued  in  all  directions,  the 
Bellone,  Immortalite,  Coquille,  and  Embuscade, 
were  all  taken ; and  the  Romaine  and  Semillante, 
through  a thousand  dangers,  reached  separate  ports 
in  France. 

“ When  the  Hoche  struck,  T.  W.  Tone  was  not 
recognised  among  the  other  French  officers — he 
appeared  as  a Frenchman.  After  some  days  only, 
the  fleets  having  been  dispersed  during  the  fight, 
the  Hoche  was  brought  into  Lough  Swilly,  and 
the  prisoners  landed  and  marched  to  Letterkenny. 
Sir  George  Hill,  well  known  in  the  county  of 
Derry,  and  who  was  T.  W.  Tone’s  fellow-student 
in  Trinity  College,  recognised  and  betrayed  him. 
The  French  officers  being  invited  to  breakfast  at 
the  Earl  of  Cavan’s,  who  commanded  in  that  dis- 
trict, T.  W.  Tone  sat  undistinguished  among 
them,  when  Sir  G.  Hill  entered,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  police-officers.  He  looked,  and  disco- 
vered him  to  have  been  once  his  fellow-student. 
They  beckoned  to  Tone  to  walk  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Here  General  Lavan,  surrounded  by 
military,  cried  out — c You  have  left  Ireland  to 
enter  into  the  French  service,  and  having  been 
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previously  his  majesty’s  subject,  you  now  stand 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  shall  therefore  be 
treated  as  a traitor.’  He  then  ordered  him  to  be 
ironed.  Tone  flung  off  his  uniform,  and  with 
firmness  spoke  thus — 6 These  fetters  shall  never 
degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free  nation 
which  I have  served.’  After  being  ironed,  he 
cried  again — 6 For  the  cause  which  I have  em- 
braced, I feel  prouder  to  wear  these  chains,  than  if 
I were  decorated  with  the  star  and  garter  of  Eng- 
land.’ Another  story  has  gained  circulation,  that 
T.  W.  Tone  made  himself  known  to  an  acquain- 
tance who  sat  at  table,  and  that  this  character 
(according  to  Sheil  at  an  electioneering  contest 
held  at  Dundalk)  was  one  of  the  Bellew  family, 
who  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Cavan 
who  he  was  that  he  had  at  his  breakfast-table.” 
The  words  of  young  Tone,  as  annexed  to  the 
father’s  memoirs,  are  related  thus  : — “ Sir  George 
Hill  was  his  fellow-student  in  Trinity  College ; 
he  was  now  a magistrate  of  the  county  Derry, 
and  leader  of  the  Orangemen  in  these  districts. 
The  French  officers  being  invited  to  breakfast  at 
the  Earl  of  Cavan’s  in  the  vicinity  of  Letterkenny, 
Sir  G.  Hill  stepped  into  the  breakfast  parlour, 
where,  having  recognised  T.  W.  Tone,  advanced 
and  accosted  him ; the  other,  rising,  said,  ‘ Sir 
George,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you ; how  is  Lady 
Hill  and  your  family  all  ?’  he  was  then  beckoned 
into  the  next  room,  where  an  unexpected  indignity 
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awaited  him/5  The  irons,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  the  ignominy  with  which  his  father  had  been 
treated  by  Sir  G.  Hill  and  General  Lavan,  who 
was  in  command  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  are 
in  accordance  writh  the  description  given  by  others 
of  the  intrepid  manner  of  Tone,  in  meeting  and 
bearing  up  against  his  sanguinary  persecutors. 

From  Letterkenny  he  was  hurried  to  Dublin 
without  delay  : contrary  to  usual  custom,  he  was 
conveyed  during  the  whole  route,  fettered  and  on 
horseback,  under  an  escort  of  dragoons.  During 
this  journey,  the  unruffled  serenity  of  his  counte- 
nance, amidst  the  rude  soldiery,  and  under  the 
awe-struck  gaze  of  his  countrymen,  excited  univer- 
sal admiration.  Recognising,  in  a group  of  females 
who  thronged  the  windows,  a young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  “ There,”  said  he,  “ is  my  old  friend, 
Miss  Reresford  ; how  well  she  looks.”  On  his 
arrival,  he  w^as  immured  in  the  Provost’s  prison, 
in  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  under  the  charge  of  the 
notorious  Major  Sandys,  a man  whose  insolence, 
rapacity,  and  cruelty  will  be  long  remembered  in 
that  city,  where,  as  a icorthy  instrument  of  that 
faction  which  then  ruled  it,  he  enjoyed,  under  their 
patronage,  a despotic  authority  within  its  precincts. 
— Vide  Curran's  Speeches — Hevey  versus  Major 
Sirr . 

Though  the  reign  of  terror  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  had  restored  some 
appearance  of  legal  order  and  regular  administra- 
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tion  in  the  kingdom,  a prisoner  of  such  importance 
to  the  Irish  Protestant  ascendancy  party,  as  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  United  Irish  Society, 
and  the  most  formidable  of  their  adversaries,  was 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  delays  and  common  forms 
of  law.  Though  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  was 
then  sitting,  preparations  were  instantly  made  for 
trying  him  summarily  before  a court  martial.  A 
prevailing  opinion  has  been  erroneously  stated, 
that,  from  Tone’s  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  to  which  he  evinced  an  early  repugnance, 
he  pleaded  his  French  commission  as  a guarantee 
against  the  legality  of  proceeding  to  try  him  thus. 
His  son  says — “ Though  my  father  used  to  laugh 
at  his  little  proficiency  in  legal  lore,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  course  he  had  deliberately 
taken  subjected  him  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
British  laws.  Neither  was  he  ignorant  that, 
from  the  custom  of  the  land,  and  the  very  tenor 
of  these  laws,  his  trial,  as  it  was  conducted,  was 
informal.  He  never  was  legally  condemned ; for, 
though  a subject  of  the  crown  (not  of  Britain, 
but  of  Ireland),  he  was  not  a military  man  in 
that  kingdom;  he  had  taken  no  military  oath, 
and  of  course  the  court  martial  which  tried  him 
had  no  power  to  pronounce  on  his  case,  which 
belonged  to  the  regular  criminal  tribunals.  But 
his  heart  was  sunk  in  despair  at  the  total  failure 
of  his  hopes,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  survive  them. 
To  die  with  honour  was  his  only  wish;  and  his 
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only  request  was,  to  be  shot  like  a soldier.  For 
this  object,  he  preferred  himself  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  proffered  his  French  commission, 
not  to  defend  his  life,  but  as  a proof  of  his  rank,  as 
he  himself  had  stated  upon  his  trial. 

u If  further  proof  were  required,  that  my  father 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  fate,  according  to  the 
English  law,  his  own  journals,  written  during  the 
Bantry  Bay  expedition,  afford  an  incontestable  one. 
His  highest  hope  always  was,  if  he  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment would  interfere,  and  claim  him  with  all  its 
power  and  credit ; to  that,  and  to  threats  of  severe 
retaliation,  he  knew  that  the  British  cabinet  would 
yield,  as  they  did  about  a year  afterwards,  in  the 
case  of  Napper  Tandy.  For  that  very  purpose 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  detained  in  prison,  in  Paris, 
by  Carnot,  in  the  Temple. 

“ The  time  of  Tone’s  trial  was  deferred  for  a 
few  days,  by  reason  of  the  officers  composing  the 
court  martial  having  received  marching  orders. 
At  length,  on  Saturday,  November  10,  ’98,  a new 
court  martial  was  assembled,  consisting  of  General 
Loftus,  President ; Colonels  Vandeleur,  Daly,  and 
Wolfe,  Major  Armstrong,  and  a Captain  Curran; 
Mr.  Patterson  performed  the  functions  of  Judge- 
Advocate. 

“ At  an  early  hour  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
barracks  was  crowded  with  eager  and  anxious 
spectators.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  thrown 
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open,  they  rushed  in  and  filled  every  corner  of  the 
hall. 

46  Tone  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a chef  de 
brigade  (colonel).  The  firmness  and  cool  serenity 
of  his  whole  deportment  gave  to  the  awe-struck 
assembly  the  measure  of  his  soul.  Nor  could  his 
bitterest  enemies,  whatever  they  deemed  of  his 
political  principles,  and  of  the  necessity  of  striking 
a great  example,  deny  him  the  praise  of  determi- 
nation and  magnanimity.” 

To  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  Tone 
replied  : — “ I mean  not  to  give  the  court  any  use- 
less trouble,  and  wish  to  spare  them  the  idle  task 
of  examining  witnesses.  I admit  all  the  facts 
alleged,  and  only  request  leave  to  read  an  address 
which  I have  prepared  for  this  occasion.”  To  a 
question  from  Colonel  Daly,  Tone  answered — » 
“ Stripping  this  charge  of  the  technicality  of  its 
terms,  it  means,  I presume,  by  the  word  traitor- 
ously, that  I have  been  found  in  arms  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  king,  in  my  native  country.  I 
admit  this  accusation  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
and  request  again  to  explain  to  the  court,  the 
reasons  and  motives  of  my  conduct.”  He  then, 
with  their  permission,  addressed  them  as  follows : 

“Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  court 
martial — I mean  not  to  give  you  the  trouble  of 
bringing  judicial  proof  to  convict  me,  legally,  of 
having  acted  in  hostility  to  the  government  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Ireland.  I admit  the  fact. 
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From  my  earliest  youth  I have  regarded  the  con- 
nexion between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the 
curse  of  the  Irish  nation ; and  felt  convinced,  that 
whilst  it  lasted,  this  country  never  could  be  free 
nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding 
year,  and  the  conclusion  which  I have  drawn  from 
every  fact  before  my  eyes.  In  consequence,  I 
determined  to  apply  all  the  powers  which  my  indi- 
vidual efforts  could  move,  in  order  to  separate  the 
two  countries. 

“ That  Ireland  was  not,  of  herself,  able  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  I knew.  I therefore  sought  for  aid 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  In  honourable  po- 
verty I rejected  offers,  which  to  a man  in  my 
circumstances,  might  be  considered  highly  advan- 
tageous ; I remained  faithful  to  what  I thought 
the  cause  of  my  country,  and  sought  in  the  French 
republic,  an  ally  to  rescue  four  millions  of  my 
countrymen  from  bondage.”  The  president,  after 
designating  his  language  as  unfit  to  be  delivered  in 
a court  engaged  upon  his  trial,  desired  that  he 
would  conclude.  “ I believe,”  observed  Tone, 
u there  is  nothing  in  what  remains  for  me  to  say, 
which  can  give  any  offence.  I mean  to  express  my 
feelings  and  gratitude  towards  the  Catholic  body, 
in  whose  cause  I was  engaged.”  Loftus  then  pro- 
voked him  to  reply  thus : — 

Tone — “ I shall  now  confine  myself  to  some 
points  relative  to  my  connection  with  the  French 
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army.  Attached  to  no  party  in  the  French  repub- 
lic, without  interest,  without  money,  without  in- 
trigue, the  openness  and  integrity  of  my  views 
raised  me  to  a high  and  confidential  rank  in  its 
armies.  I obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Executive 
Directory,  the  approbation  of  my  generals,  and,  I 
venture  to  add,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my 
brave  comrades.  When  I review  these  circum- 
stances, I feel  a secret  and  internal  consolation, 
which  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no  sentence  in  the 
power  of  this  court  to  inflict,  can  ever  deprive  me 
of,  or  weaken  in  any  degree.  Under  the  flag  of 
the  French  republic  I originally  engaged,  with  a 
view  to  save  and  liberate  my  own  country.  For 
this  purpose  I have  encountered  the  chances  of 
war  amongst  strangers — for  that  object  I have 
repeatedly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  covered, 
as  I knew  it  to  be,  with  the  triumphant  fleets  of 
that  power  which  it  is  my  glory  and  my  duty  to 
oppose.  I have  sacrificed  all  my  views  in  life— I 
have  courted  poverty — I have  left  a beloved  wife 
unprotected,  and  children  whom  I adored,  father- 
less. After  such  sacrifices  in  a cause  which  I have 
always  conscientiously  considered  as  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  effort,  at  this  day, 
to  add  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 

“ But  I hear  it  said  that  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try has  been  a prey  to  all  sorts  of  horrors.  I 
sincerely  lament  it.  I beg,  however,  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  I have  been  absent  four  years- 
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from  Ireland ; to  me  these  sufferings  can  never  be 
attributed.  I designed  by  fair  and  open  war  to 
procure  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  For 
open  war  I was  prepared ; but  if  instead  of  that, 
a system  of  private  assassination  has  taken  place,  I 
repeat,  whilst  I deplore  it,  that  it  is  not  chargeable 
on  me.  Atrocities,  it  seems,  have  been  committed 
on  both  sides ; I do  not  less  deplore  them ; I detest 
them  from  my  heart ; and  to  those  who  know  my 
character  and  sentiments  I may  safely  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  With  them  I need  no 
justification. 

uIn  a cause  like  this,  success  is  every  thing ; 
success  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  fixes  its  merits. 
Washington  succeeded,  and  Kosciusko  failed. 

“ After  a combat  nobly  sustained — a combat 
which  would  have  excited  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  a generous  enemy,  my  fate  was  to  become 
a prisoner.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  who 
gave  the  order,  I was  brought  hither  in  irons  like 
a felon.  I mention  this  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
for  me,  I am  indifferent  to  it ; I am  aware  of  the 
fate  which  awaits  me,  and  scorn  equally  the  tone 
of  complaint,  and  that  of  supplication. 

“ As  to  the  connexion  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain — I repeat  it — all  that  has . been  im- 
puted to  me,  words,  writings,  and  actions,  I here 
deliberately  avow.  I have  spoken  and  acted  with 
reflection,  and  on  principle  ; and  am  ready  to  meet 
the  consequences.  Whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
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this  court,  I am  prepared  for  it.  Its  members  will 
surely  discharge  their  duty — I shall  take  care  not 
to  be  wanting  to  mine.”* 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  a tone  so  mag- 
nanimous, so  full  of  a noble  and  calm  serenity,  as 
seemed  deeply  and  visibly  to  affect  all  its  hearers, 
the  members  of  the  court  not  excepted.  A pause 
ensued  of  some  continuance,  and  silence  reigned  in 
the  hall,  till  interrupted  by  Tone  himself,  who 
inquired  whether  it  was  not  usual  to  assign  an 
interval  between  the  sentence  and  the  execu- 
tion ? 

The  judge-advocate  answered,  “ that  the  voices 
of  the  court  would  be  collected  without  delay,  and 
the  result  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  lord  lieu- 

* “ Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster. 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adrise, 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jo  vis, 

Si  fractis  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinse.” — Hon.  Car.  iii. 

TRANSLATED  I 

“ The  man  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 

Who  dares  his  secret  purpose  hold, 

Unshaken  hears  the  crowd’s  tumultuous  cries, 

And  the  impetuous  tyrant’s  angry  brow  defies. 

Let  the  wild  winds  that  rule  the  seas, 

Tempestuous  all  their  horrors  raise  ; 

Let  Jove’s  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the  spheres, 
Beneath  the  crash  of  worlds  undaunted  he  appears.” 
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tenant ; if  the  prisoner,  therefore,  had  any  farther 
observations  to  make,  now  was  the  moment.5’ 

Tone — “ I wish  to  offer  a few  words  relative  to 
one  single  point — to  the  mode  of  punishment.  In 
France,  our  emigres  who  stand  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  I suppose  I now  stand  before 
you,  are  condemned  to  be  shot.  I ask,  that  the 
court  adjudge  me  the  death  of  a soldier,  and  let 
me  be  shot  by  a platoon  of  grenadiers.  I request 
this  indulgence,  rather  in  consideration  of  the  uni- 
form which  I wear — the  uniform  of  a chef  de  bri- 
gade in  the  French  army,  than  from  any  personal 
regard  to  myself.  In  order  to  evince  my  claim  to 
this  favour,  I beg  that  the  court  may  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  my  commission  and  letters  of 
service  in  the  French  army.  It  will  appear  from 
these  papers,  that  I have  not  received  them  as  a 
mask  to  cover  me,  but  that  I have  been  long  and 
bond  fide  an  officer  in  the  French  service.55 

Judge- Advocate — “You  must  feel  that  the 
papers  you  allude  to  will  serve  as  undeniable  proofs 
against  you.55 

Tone — “ Oh!  I know  it  well . I have  already 
admitted  the  facts,  and  I now  admit  the  papers  as 
full  proofs  of  conviction.55 

The  papers  were  then  examined.  They  con- 
sisted of  a brevet  of  chef  de  brigade , from  the 
directory,  signed  by  the  minister  of  war ; of  a 
letter  of  service,  granting  to  him  the  rank  of  adju- 
tant-general ; and  of  a passport. 
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General  Loftus — “In  these  papers  you 
are  designated  as  serving  in  the  army  of  Eng- 
land.” 

Tone — “ I did  serve  in  that  army  when  it  was 
commanded  by  Buonaparte,  by  Desaix,  and  by 
Kilmaine,  who  is,  as  I am,  an  Irishman.  But  I 
have  also  served  elsewhere.” 

The  court  requested  if  he  had  any  thing  further 
to  observe.  He  said  that  nothing  more  occurred 
to  him,  except  that  the  sooner  his  excellency’s 
approbation  of  their  sentence  was  obtained,  the 
better.  He  would  consider  it  as  a favour  if  it 
could  be  obtained  in  an  hour. 

General  Loftus  then  observed — “That  the  court 
would,  undoubtedly,  submit  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
the  address  which  he  had  read  to  them,  and  also 
the  subject  of  his  last  demand.”  In  transmitting 
the  address,  he,  however,  took  care  to  efface  all 
that  part  of  it  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
read,  and  which  contained  the  dying  speech  and 
last  words  of  the  first  apostle  of  Irish  union,  and 
martyr  of  Irish  liberty,  to  his  countrymen.  “ Lord 
Cornwallis,”  says  young  Tone,  “refused  the  last 
demand  of  my  father,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  die 
the  death  of  a traitor,  in  forty-eight  hours,  on  the 
12th  of  November.”  This  cruelty  he  had  foreseen ; 
for  England  from  the  days  of  Llewellin  of  Wales, 
and  Wallace  of  Scotland,  to  those  of  Tone  and 
Napoleon,  has  never  shown  mercy  or  generosity  to 
la  fallen  enemy.  He  then,  in  perfect  coolness  and 
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self-possession,  determined  to  execute  his  purpose, 
and  anticipate  their  sentence. 

“ The  next  day  was  spent  in  a kind  of  stupor. 
A cloud  of  portentous  awe  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  city  of  Dublin.  The  apparatus  of  military  and 
despotic  authority  was  every  where  displayed  ; no 
man  dared  to  trust  his  next  neighbour,  nor  one  of 
the  pale  citizens  to  betray,  by  look  or  word,  his 
feelings  or  sympathy.  The  terror  which  prevailed 
in  Paris,  under  the  rule  of  the  J acobins,  or  in  Rome, 
during  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and 
the  Triumviri,  and  under  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Nero,  Caligula,  and  Domitian,  was  never  deeper 
or  more  universal  than  that  of  Ireland  at  this 
fatal  and  shameful  period.  It  was  in  short  the 
feeling  which  made  the  people,  soon  after,  pas- 
sively acquiesce  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  name  as  a nation.  Of  the  numerous 
friends  of  my  father,  and  of  those  who  had  shared 
in  his  political  principles  and  career,  some  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  others  rotted  in  dungeons, 
and  the  remainder  dreaded,  by  the  slightest  mark 
of  recognition,  to  be  involved  in  his  fate.  One 
noble  exception  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

“ John  Philpot  Curran,  the  celebrated  orator 
and  patriot,  had  attached  himself  in  his  political 
career  to  the  Whig  party : but  his  theoretical 
principles  went  much  farther;  and  when  the  march 
of  the  administration  to  despotism  was  pronounced 
— when  the  persecution  began,  I know,  that  in 
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the  year  1794  and  1795,  and  particularly  at  the 
Drogheda  assizes  in  the  former  year,  and  on  occa- 
sion of  the  trial  of  Bird  and  Hamill,  where  they 
were  both  employed  as  counsel,  he  opened  his 
mind  to  my  father ; and  that  on  the  main  point — 
on  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  England — they 
agreed.  Curran  prudently  and  properly  confined 
himself  to  those  legal  exertions  at  the  bar,  where 
his  talents  were  so  eminently  useful,  and  where  he 
left  an  unperishable  monument  to  his  own  and  to 
his  country’s  fame.  It  was  well  that  there  re- 
mained one  place  and  one  man  through  which  the 
truth  might  be  sometimes  heard.  He  avoided 
committing  himself  to  the  councils  of  the  United 
Irishmen;  but  had  the  project  of  liberating  Ireland 
succeeded,  he  would  be  among  the  foremost  to 
hail  and  join  the  independence.  On  this  occasion, 
joining  his  efforts  to  those  of  Mr.  Peter  Burro wes, 
he  nobly  exerted  himself  to  save  his  friend. 

“ The  sentence  of  my  father  was  evidently  illegal. 
Curran  knew,  however,  very  well,  that  by  bringing 
the  case  before  the  proper  tribunal,  the  result  would 
ultimately  be  the  same — that  he  would  not  be  ac- 
quitted ; but  then  the  delays  of  the  law  might  be 
brought  in  play,  and  the  all-important  point,  of 
gaining  time,  would  be  obtained.  The  French 
government  could  not,  in  honour,  but  interfere, 
and  the  case,  from  being  a merely  legal,  would 
become  a political  one.  For  politics,  my  father  had 
many  adversaries,  but  few  personal  enemies ; in 
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private  and  public  life  lie  was  generally  beloved 
and  respected;  his  moderation,  too,  was  known 
and  appreciated  by  those  who  feared  a revolution, 
and  trusted  to  him  as  a mediator,  if  such  an  event 
was  to  take  place.  In  short,  it  did  not  appear 
a matter  of  impossibility  to  have  finally  saved  him 
by  some  agreement  with  the  government.  Deter- 
mined to  form  a bar  for  his  defence,  and  bring  the 
case  before  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  then  sitting, 
and  presided  by  Lord  Kilwarden,  a man  of  the 
purest  and  most  benevolent  virtue,  and  who  always 
tempered  justice  with  mercy. 

“ Curran  endeavoured  the  whole  day  of  the 
11th  to  raise  a subscription  for  this  purpose.  But 
terror  had  closed  every  door,  and  I have  it  from 
his  own  lips,  that,  even  among  the  Catholic  leaders, 
many  of  them  wealthy,  no  one  dared  to  subscribe. 
Curran  then  determined  to  proceed  alone . On  this 
no  comment  can  be  expected  from  the  son  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Those  men  had  behaved 
nobly  towards  him  in  former  times,  almost  as 
perilous.  The  universal  dread  must  be  their 
excuse. 

66  On  the  next  day,  November  12th,  (the  day 
fixed  for  his  execution,)  the  scene  in  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench  was  awful  and  impressive.  As  soon 
as  it  opened,  Curran  advanced,  leading  the  aged 
father  of  Tone,  who  produced  his  affidavit  that  his 
son  had  been  brought  before  a bench  of  officers, 
calling  itself  a court  martial,  and  sentenced 
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to  death.  “I  do  not  pretend,”  said  Curran, 
“ that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the  charges  of 
which  he  is  accused.  I presume  the  officers  were 
honourable  men.  But  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit, 
as  a solemn  fact,  that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission 
under  his  majesty,  and  therefore  no  court-martial 
could  have  cognizance  of  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  whilst  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  sate  in  the 
capacity  of  the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land. 
In  times  when  war  was  raging,  when  man  was 
opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts-martial  might 
be  endured ; but  every  law  authority  is  with  me 
whilst  I stand  upon  this  sacred  principle  of  the 
constitution,  that  martial  law  and  civil  law  are 
incompatible,  and  that  the  former  must  cease  with 
the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  however 
the  time  for  arguing  this  momentous  question. 
My  client  must  appear  in  this  court.  He  is  cast 
for  death  this  very  day : he  may  be  ordered  \ for 
execution  whilst  I address  you.  I call  on  the 
court  to  support  the  law,  and  move  for  an  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  be  directed  to  the  provost-marshal  of 
the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sandys,  to 
bring  ,up  the  body  of  Tone.” 

Chief- Justice — “ Have  a writ  instantly  pre- 
pared.” 

Curran — “ My  client  may  die  whilst  the  writ 
is  preparing.” 

Chief-Justice — “Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to  the 
barracks  and  acquaint  the  provost-marshal  that  a 
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writ  is  preparing  to  suspend  Mr.  Tone’s  execution, 
and  see  that  he  be  not  executed.” 

The  court  awaited  in  a state  of  the  utmost 
agitation  and  suspense  the  return  of  the  sheriff. 
He  speedily  appeared,  and  said — “My  lord,  I 
have  been  to  the  barracks  in  pursuance  of  your 
order.  The  provost-master  says,  he  must  obey 
Major  Sandy s.  Major  Sandys  says,  he  must  obey 
Lord  Cornwallis.”  Mr.  Curran  announced,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Mr.  Tone,  the  father,  was  just 
returned  after  serving  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
that  General  Craig  would  not  obey  it.  The 
chief-justice  exclaimed — “Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the 
body  of  Tone  into  custody — take  the  provost- 
marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into  custody ; and 
show'  the  order  of  the  court  to  General  Craig.” 

The  general  impression  was  now",  that  the  pri- 
soner would  be  led  out  to  execution  in  defiance  of 
the  court.  This  apprehension  was  legible  in  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Kilwarden ; a man  who,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  preserved  a religious  respect 
for  the  laws ; and  who  besides,  I may  add,  felt 
every  personal  feeling  of  pity  and  respect  for  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  formerly  contributed  to 
shield  from  the  vengeance  of  government,  on  an 
occasion  almost  as  perilous.  His  agitation,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  an  eye-witness,  was 
magnificent. 

The  sheriff  returned  at  length  with  the  fatal 
news : he  had  been  refused  admittance  into  the 
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barracks,  but  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tone,  who 
had  wounded  himself  dangerously  the  night  before, 
was  not  in  a condition  to  be  removed.  A French 
emigrant  surgeon  who  had  closed  the  wound  was 
called  in  ; and  declared  there  was  no  saying  for 
four  days  whether  it  was  mortal.  His  head  was  to 
be  kept  in  one  position,  and  a sentinel  was  set 
over  him  to  prevent  his  speaking.  Removal  would 
kill  him  at  once.  The  chief-justice  instantly 
ordered  a rule  for  suspending  the  execution. 

To  view  in  calm  reflection  all  the  circumstances 
accompanying  the  mournful  and  tragic  end  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  noble  and  virtuous 
efforts  made  by  Curran  to  rescue  him  from  the 
grasp  of  tyranny  and  the  gulf  now  yawning  to 
receive  his  martyred  body,  are  foremost  to  excite 
our  wonder.  Too  formidable  a host  was  arrayed 
against  him  to  succeed  in  saving  his  friend  from 
the  sanguinary  verdict,  pronounced  by  a tribunal 
obviously  intent  through  the  whole  trial  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  plans  of  Pitt,  and  his  col- 
league  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  the  awful  and  deplorable  fate  of  Tone, 
every  Irish  breast  which  feels  for  and  extends  its 
pity  to  this  great  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
in  ’98,  ought  to  behold  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Kilwarden  as  another  great  character,  endeavouring 
to  save  the  victim  of  a ruthless  tyranny  from  the 
bloody  hands  of  the  executioner.  Under  this 
impression  towards  his  lordship’s  noble  acts  in 
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favour  of  Tone,  we  should  carry  strongly  in  our 
minds,  a sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  subsequent 
fate  of  Lord  Kilwarden  himself,  on  July  23rd, 
1803,  at  the  hour  of  the  inauspicious  attempt  at 
revolution  by  the  unhappy  Robert  Emmett. 

The  doubts  which  young  Tone  casts  upon  the 
manner  of  his  father’s  death,  incline  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  possible  his  catastrophe  might  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  satellites  of  the  prison,  in 
order  to  evade  the  mandate  of  Habeas  Corpus 
issued  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  In  the  interim 
after  his  condemnation,  Tone  addressed  a feeling 
letter  to  the  Executive  Directory  of  France  in 
favour  of  his  wife  ; another  to  General  Kilmaine, 
an  Irishman ; and  two  letters  to  Mrs.  Tone,  bid- 
ding her  an  eternal  farewell.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  November,  1798,  T.  W.  Tone  expired 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  provost. 

The  intense  interest  excited  in  France,  as  soon 
as  it  was  understood  how  T.  W.  Tone  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  defeat  of 
Admiral  Bompart’s  expedition,  will  be  dear  to  the 
Irish  heart,  which,  if  not  callous  to  every  impulse 
of  humanity,  will  ever  entertain  for  his  memory 
and  sufferings  the  deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
The  following  letter  of  General  Kilmaine,  who 
was  also  an  Irishman,  will  ever  stand  as  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  the  high  character  which 
he  merited  as  a soldier,  and  as  an  adopted  citizen 
of  that  country  : — 
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(C  Head-quarters  at  Rouen,  27th  Brumaire, 
7th  year  of  the  Republic. 

**  K.ILMAINE,  GENERAL-IN-CIIIEF  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  ENGLAND,  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORY. 

“ Citizen  President — Prom  the  assurances  which 
the  Executive  Directory  has  given  that  the  Adju- 
tant-general Smith,  taken  on  board  the  Hoche, 
shall  be  claimed  in  a peremptory  manner,  it  would 
be  superfluous  in  me  to  request  your  interference 
a second  time.  But  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  which  he  served  with  such  distinction, 
I consider  myself,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  acquaint 
the  Directory  more  particularly  with  the  merits  of 
that  officer.  His  real  name  is  Tone ; that  of 
Smith  was  assumed  to  conceal  from  the  English 
government  his  residence  in  Prance,  and  spare  to 
his  family  in  Ireland,  those  persecutions  which 
would  have  infallibly  been  inflicted  upon  them. 
Obliged,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  respectable  apostles  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
his  country,  to  seek  a refuge  from  its  tyrants  in 
North  America,  he  was  called  from  thence  on  the 
demand  of  the  French  government,  to  co-operate 
with  General  Hoche  in  his  first  expedition  to 
Ireland.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general,  and  served  the  republic  in  that 
capacity  in  the  army  of  England,  where  he  was 
known  to  me  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and 
had  acquired,  by  his  talents  and  social  qualities, 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  the  generals  with 
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whom  he  served.  He  was  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition of  General  Hardy,  merely  as  a French 
officer,  and  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  that 
character  ; he  had  adopted  France  as  his  country  ; 
his  right  to  be  considered  a French  prisoner  of 
war  is  undoubted,  and  no  one  can  regard  him  in 
any  other  light.  I know  not  what  treatment  the 
British  government  may  reserve  for  him;  but  if  it 
were  other  than  such  as  any  French  officer  in  a 
similar  station  has  a claim  to  expect,  I am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  Directory  should  designate 
some  British  prisoner  of  superior  rank  to  serve  as 
an  hostage,  and  undergo  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Adjutant-general  Smith  may  suffer 
from  the  British  government.  By  this  measure, 
you  may  save  to  the  republic  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished officers ; to  liberty,  one  of  her  most 
zealous  and  enlightened  defenders;  and  a father 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  families  which  I 
have  ever  known. 

“ Health  and  respect, 

“ Kilmaine.” 

The  following  speech  was  pronounced  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  brother  to  Napoleon,  and  president 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  favour  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone : — 

“ Representatives  of  the  People — I rise  to 
call  your  attention  towards  the  widow  and  children 
of  a man  whose  memory  is  dear  and  venerable  to 
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Ireland  and  to  France — the  adjutant-general, 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  founder  of  the  United 
Irish  Society,  who,  betrayed  and  taken  in  the 
expedition  to  Ireland,  perished  in  Dublin,  assas- 
sinated by  the  illegal  sentence  of  a court-martial. 
Wolfe  Tone  only  breathed  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  After  attempting  every  means  to  break 
the  chains  of  British  oppression  at  home,  he  was 
invited  by  our  government  to  France,  where, 
from  the  fifth  year  of  the  republic,  he  bore  arms 
under  our  colours.  His  talents  and  his  courage 
announced  him  as  the  future  Washington  of  Ire- 
land. His  arm,  whilst  assisting  in  our  battles, 
was  preparing  to  fight  for  his  own  country.  He 
served  under  the  pacificator  of  La  Vendee  (Hoche) 
— that-  hero  whom  a fatal  and  unexpected  stroke 
has  plunged  in  a premature  tomb.  The  certificates 
which  I now  submit  to  you  contain  the  analysis  of 
his  campaigns  and  of  his  misfortunes.”  (Here  the 
orator  read  the  certificate  of  General  Simon.) 

“ It  is  precisely  one  year  since,  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  month,  a court-martial  was  assem- 
bled in  Dublin  to  try  a general  officer  in  the  service 
of  our  republic.  Let  us  examine  the  papers  of  that 
day.”  (The  orator  then  read  the  papers  contain- 
ing the  whole  account  of  the  trial  and  defence  of* 
General  Tone.) 

“ You  have  heard  the  last  words  of  this  illus- 
trious martyr  of  liberty  : what  could  I add  to 
them  ? You  see  him  under  your  own  uniform  in 
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the  midst  of  this  assassinating  tribunal — in  the 
midst  of  this  awe-struck  and  affected  assembly. 
You  hear  him  exclaim — c after  such  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  it  is  no  great  effort  at  this 
day  to  add  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  I have 
courted  poverty  ; I have  left  a beloved  wife  unpro- 
tected, and  children  whom  I adored,  fatherless/ 
Pardon  him  if  he  forgot  in  these  last  moments  that 
you  were  to  be  the  fathers  and  the  protectors  of 
his  Matilda  and  of  his  children. 

“ Sentenced  amidst  the  tears  and  groans  of  his 
country,  Wolfe  Tone  would  not  leave  to  her 
tyrants  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  expire  by  a 
death  which  the  prejudices  of  the  world  call  igno- 
minious. He  died  by  his  own  hand  in  his  dun- 
geon. The  day  will  yet,  will  doubtless  come, 
when  in  that  same  city  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  satellites  of  Britain  were  rearing  that 
scaffold  where  they  expected  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  Theobald,  the  independent  people  of 
Ireland  will  erect  a trophy  to  his  memory,  and 
celebrate  yearly,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  trial, 
the  festival  of  their  union  around  his  funeral  monu- 
ment. For  the  first  time,  this  anniversary  is 
now  celebrated  within  these  walls.  Shade  of  a hero, 
I offer  to  thee,  in  our  names,  the  homage  of  our 
deep,  of  our  universal  emotion  ! 

“ A few  words  more  on  the  widow  of  Theobald 
and  on  his  children.  Calamity  would  have  over- 
whelmed a weaker  soul.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
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band  was  not  the  only  one  she  had  to  deplore. 
His  brother*  was  condemned  to  the  same  fate,  and 
with  less  good  fortune  or  less  firmness,  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  If  the  services  of  Tone  were  not 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  rouse  your  feelings,  I 
might  mention  the  independent  spirit  and  firmness 
of  that  noble  woman,  who,  on  the  tomb  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  brother,  mingles  with  her 
sighs  aspirations  for  the  deliverance  of  Ireland.  I 
would  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  that  Irish 
spirit  which  is  blended  in  her  countenance  with 
the  expression  of  her  grief.  Such  were  those 
women  of  Sparta,  who,  on  the  return  of  their 
countrymen  from  battle,  when  with  anxious  looks 
they  ran  over  the  ranks  and  missed  amongst  them 
their  sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers,  ex- 
claimed— 6 he  died  for  his  country — he  died  for  the 
republic.’ 

“ The  widow,  the  children  of  Tone  are  before 
you.  The  law  of  the  fourteenth  fructidor  only 
allows  them  a pension  of  three  hundred  francs  ; 
but  in  that  very  law  the  case  of  eminent  services 

* Matthew  Tone  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  grenadiers 
belonging  to  Humbert’s  expedition  to  Ireland  : he  and  Teeling 
of  Lisburn,  being  recognised  to  be  Irishmen,  were  hurried  to 
Dublin  after  the  surrender  of  the  French,  and,  being  tried  by 
court-martial,  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  executed  and  be- 
headed. Sullivan,  who  was  also  Irish,  and  attached  to  the  same 
expedition,  escaped  that  bloody  sentence,  having  been  taken  for 
a Frenchman Tone's  Memoirs . 
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rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  is  foreseen.  The 
families  of  heroes  are  then  to  be  relieved,  by  a 
special  decree  of  this  house.  I claim  this  special 
decree.  I submit  to  you  the  demands  made  to 
the  Executive  Directory,  and  the  attestations  of 
the  United  Irishmen.,, 

The  orator  then  demanded  the  formation  of  a 
special  committee,  to  which  his  motion  and  the 
accompanying  documents  should  be  referred,  in 
order  to  report  upon  them.  He  expatiated  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  government  had 
repeatedly  violated  the  rules  of  war  and  of  national 
law,  and  instanced  the  cases  of  Napper  Tandy  ar- 
rested at  Hamburgh,  and  Dolomieu  imprisoned  by 
the  queen  of  Naples.  He  closed  his  speech  with 
this  beautiful  peroration  : — 

“ Allow  me,  representatives,  to  regret  that  we 
have  not  established  an  institution,  the  want  of 
which  you  all  must  feel  at  this  moment.  I should 
have  wished  that  the  widow  and  sons  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  might  be  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
nation  ; that  this  interesting  family,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  this  assembly,  might  receive  from  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  republic,  this  pledge  of 
its  maternal  regard,  more  precious  to  a magnani- 
mous soul  than  any  pecuniary  aid.  This  would 
have  been  the  proper  recompense  for  the  widow  of 
a hero;  and  his  young  children,  struck  with  a 
scene  so  impressive,  would  in  future  days  have 
repeated,  on  the  shores  of  liberated  Ireland,  in 
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what  manner  you  honoured  the  memory  of  their 
father.  And  even  now  that  unfortunate  country, 
torn  as  she  is  by  the  scourge  of  her  tyrants,  would 
turn  to  this  hall  a look  of  gratitude,  and  the 
feeling  of  her  tortures  would  be  suspended  for 
awhile.” 

The  men  of  Ulster  excited  to  an  alarming 
extent  the  fears  of  government ; and  though  the 
insurrection  had,  in  the  county  of  Wexford  alone, 
attained  to  a height  which  surpassed  all  the  other 
counties  collectively,  still,  the  north  having  been 
generally  organized,  and  having  evinced,  so  early 
as  *96,  a desire  to  sever  themselves  and  their 
country  from  England,  their  tardiness  to  co-operate 
with  Leinster  when  the  rising  had  commenced, 
saved  the  country  from  revolution,  and  secured 
the  connection  to  England.  Before  we  enter  upon 
a detail  of  the  bloody  scenes  and  unsuccessful 
battles  that  were  fought  in  some  counties  of 
Ulster,  and  in  some  other  counties  of  Leinster 
besides  those  already  enumerated,  it  is  a justice 
due  to  the  memory  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  to  in- 
troduce among  the  readers  of  our  history  the  cha- 
racter of  that  illustrious  Irishman,  who  stood  so 
nobly  and  fearlessly  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
constitution,  and  wrung  into  the  punic  ears  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  terrible  abettors  of  his  persecutions 
against  the  Irish  nation,  what  were  the  delinquen- 
cies on  their  side , and  how  grossly  the  laws  had 
been  trampled  upon.  The  traits  of  that  great  man 
have  been  severally  written  by  many  as  biogra- 
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phers  ; and  from  amongst  them  the  following  have 
been  carefully  selected.  No  true  Irishman  will 
consider  it  prolix  on  our  part  to  have  introduced 
into  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  the  mention  of  a 
man,  such  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be,  and 
devote  to  his  memory  what  will  tend  to  keep  such 
characters  from  oblivion,  and  in  whom  models 
worthy  of  imitation  will  be  to  be  found  for 
Irishmen. 

“ John  Philpot  Curran,  a person  of  humble 
origin,  of  careless  habits  and  contemptible  exterior, 
rose  at  once  to  give  new  lustre  and  spirit  to  an 
already  highly-enlightened  and  spirited  profession. 
He  had  passed  through  the  university  of  Dublin 
unsignalized  by  any  very  peculiar  honours,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar  scarcely  known  and 
totally  unpatronized.  With  the  higher  orders  he 
had  no  intercourse ; and  had  contracted  manners, 
and  adopted  a kind  of  society,  tending  rather  to 
disqualify  him  for  advancement : but  whatever  dis- 
advantages he  suffered  from  humble  birth,  were  soon 
lost  sight  of  amidst  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents ; 
and  a comparison  of  what  he  had  been,  with  what 
he  rose  to,  rendered  the  attainments  of  his  genius 
the  more  justly  celebrated.  Never  did  eloquence 
appear  in  so  many  luminous  forms,  or  in  so  many 
affecting  modulations,  as  in  John  Philpot  Curran. 

6 6 Every  quality  which  could  form  a popular 
orator,  was  in  him  combined ; and  it  seemed  as  if 
nature  had  stolen  some  splendid  attribute  from  all 
former  declaimers,  to  deck  out  and  embellish  her 
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adopted  favourite.  On  ordinary  occasions  his 
language  was  copious,  frequently  eloquent,  yet 
generally  unequal ; but,  on  great  ones,  the  variety 
of  his  elocution,  its  luxuriance,  its  effect,  were 
quite  unrivalled : solemn,  ludicrous,  dramatic, 

argumentative,  humorous,  sublime  ; in  irony,  in- 
vincible ; in  pathos,  overwhelming ; in  the  alterna- 
tions of  bitter  invective  and  of  splendid  eulogy, 
totally  unparalleled : wit  relieved  the  monotony  of 
narrative,  and  classic  imagery  elevated  the  rank  of 
forensic  declamation.  The  Avise,  the  weak,  the 
vulgar,  the  elevated,  the  ignorant,  the  learned, 
heard  and  Avere  affected ; Curran  had  language  for 
them  all.  He  commanded*  alternately  the  tear  or 


* “ Tristia  mcestum 

\rultum  verba  decent ; iratum  plena  minarum, 
Ludentem,  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu, 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum  ; juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 

Aut  ad  humum  mcerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit : 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua.” — Hon.  A.P. 

TRANSLATED 

“ The  varying  face  should  every  passion  show. 

And  words  of  sorrow  wear  the  look  of  woe  ; 

Let  it  in  joy  assume  a vivid  air — 

Fierce  when  in  rage,  in  seriousness  severe  ; 

For  nature  to  each  change  of  fortune  forms 
The  secret  soul,  and  all  its  passions  warms — 
Transports  to  rage — dilates  the  heart  with  mirth — 
Wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth; 

The  tongue  these  various  movements  must  express, 
And  fitly  touch  the  sufferer’s  deep  distress.” 
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the  laugh ; and  at  all  times  acquired  a despotic 
ascendancy  over  the  most  varied  auditory. 

“ These  were  the  endowments  of  early  Curran; 
and  these  were  the  qualities  which,  united  to  an 
extraordinary  professional  versatility,  enabled  him 
to  shoot  like  a meteor  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  his 
contemporaries . 

“ In  private  and  convivial  society  many  of  his 
public  qualities  accompanied  him  in  their  fullest 
vigour.  His  wit  was  infinite  and  indefatigable. 
A dramatic  eye  anticipated  the  flights  of  an 
unbounded  fancy ; but  the  flashes  of  his  wit 
never  wounded  the  feelings  of  his  society,  except 
perhaps  those  minds  of  contracted  jealousy,  which 
shrink  up  from  the  reluctant  consciousness  of  infe- 
riority. He  was,  however,  at  times  very  unequal. 
As  in  a great  metropolis,  (to  use  one  of  his  own 
illustrations,)  6 the  palace  and  the  hovel,  splendour 
and  squalidness,  magnificence  and  misery,  are  seen 
grouped  and  contrasting  within  the  same  pre- 
cincts there  were  occasions  when  his  wit  sunk 
into  ribaldry,  his  sublimity  degenerated  to  gross- 
ness, and  his  elegance  to  vulgarity ; yet  his  strength 
was  evident  even  in  his  weakness.  Hercules, 
spinning  as  a concubine,  still  was  Hercules ; and 
probably,  had  Curran  been  devoid  of  these  singular 
contrarieties,  he  might  have  glided  into  a brilliant 
sameness ; and  like  his  great  contemporary,  Burgh, 
though  a more  admired  man,  he  would  probably 
have  been  a less  celebrated  personage. 
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“ The  innumerable  difficulties  lie  had  to  en- 
counter in  early  life  were  not  easy  to  conquer ; but 
once  conquered,  they  added  an  impetus  to  his  pro- 
gress. His  ordinary,  mean,  and  trifling  person — 
his  culpable  negligence  of  dress,  and  all  those  dis- 
advantageous attributes  of  early  indigence,  were 
imperceptible  or  forgotten  amidst  his  talents,  which 
seldom  failed  to  gain  a decided  victory  over  the 
prejudices  even  of  those  who  were  predetermined 
to  condemn  him. 

“His  political  life  was  unvaried;  from  the 
moment  he  became  a member  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment his  temperature  never  changed.  He  pursued 
the  same  course,  founded  on  the  same  principles. 
He  had  closely  connected  himself  in  party  and  in 
friendship  with  Mr.  George  Ponsonby;  but  he 
more  than  equalled  that  gentleman  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  politics.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  public  life  he  was  the  invariable 
advocate  of  the  Irish  people ; he  never  for  a 
moment  deserted  their  interest  or  abandoned  their 
defence.  He  started  from  obscurity  with  the  love 
of  Ireland  in  his  heart ; and  while  that  heart  beat, 
it  was  his  ruling  passion. 

“ As  a mere  lawyer  he  was  in  no  estimation  ; 
but  as  an  able  advocate,  he  had  no  rival : and  in 
his  skill  and  powers  of  interrogation,  he  vastly  ex- 
celled all  his  rivals.  He  never  failed  to  uphold 
the  rights  and  independence  of  the  Irish  bar,  on 
every  occasion  where  its  privileges  were  trenched 
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upon ; and  the  bench  trembled  before  him  when  it 
merited  his  animadversions.  None  ever  assailed 
him  publicly  wdio  was  not  overthrown  in  the 
contest ; and  even  the  haughty  arrogance  of  Fitz- 
gibbon*  seldom  hazarded  an  attack,  being  certain 
of  discomfiture. 

“ Mr.  Curran  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls 
(Mr.  Ponsonby  then  lord  chancellor).  He  was 
disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a legal  situation 
more  adapted  to  his  description  of  talents.  He 
was  also  chagrined  at  not  having  obtained  a seat 
in  the  imperial  parliament,  and  at  length  resigned 
his  office,  upon  a pension  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  died  at  Bromp- 
ton,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1817,  after  a short 
illness ; and  now  c not  a stone  tells  where  he  lies/ 
His  funeral  was  private,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
yard  of  Paddington  church.  The  author  knew 
him  well.  He  had  too  much  talent  to  last ; every 
thing  is  worn  out  by  incessant  action.  He  was 
never  fond  of  show ; and  in  his  latter  days  he  both 
sought  and  obtained  obscurity/’ 

The  scene  of  horror  wThich  now  opens  in  our  his- 


* Mr.  Curran  and  Lord  Clare,  whilst  the  latter  was  attorney- 
general,  had  on  one  occasion  a controversy,  which  could  only  be 
terminated  by  a personal  battle.  The  combatants  fired  two 
cases  of  very  long  pistols  at  each  other,  but  certainly  with  very 
bad  success,  and  very  little  eclat , for  they  were  neither  killed, 
wounded,  satisfied,  nor  reconciled ; nor  did  either  of  them  express 
the  slightest  disposition  to  continue  the  engagement. 
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tory  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  surpasses  every  thing 
that  has  been  yet  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Carlow,  the  chief  town  in  the  county  of  that 
name,  stands  on  the  river  Barrrow,  and  lies  forty 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  large  and  well 
built.  From  its  being  the  thoroughfare  to  Cork, 
Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Kilkenny,  its  inhabitants 
are  rendered  active,  fashionable,  and  enterprising. 
It  has  two  public  markets  in  the  week,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  gardens,  and  the 
superabundant  supply  of  the  best  onions  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Carlow  butter  and  bacon,  which 
are  exported  to  London  and  other  markets  of 
Europe,  viz.  to  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  &c.,  have  esta- 
blished the  character  of  that  town  as  a great  pro- 
vision mart.  Besides  these  natural  advantages, 
the  facility  of  water  conveyance  for  its  produce  to 
Dublin  and  Waterford,  would  make  Carlow  (under 
a fostering  government)  a place  truly  worthy  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

On  May  25th,  ’98,  at  the  early  hour  of  about 
2 o’clock,  a.m.  a numerous  body  of  insurgents  from 
the  parts  that  are  contiguous  to  Tullow,  Ballybar, 
and  Leighlin,  assembled  on  the  demesne  of  Sir 
Edward  William  Crosbie,  Bart,  and  after  a short 
deliberation,  determined  to  march  against  Carlow, 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place.  These 
undisciplined  men  badly  advised,  and  still  worse 
led  on,  literally  marched  to  be  slaughtered  like 
sheep  or  swine.  The  above  demesne  is  within  one 
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and  a-half  mile  of  the  town;  and  so  sure  were 
they  of  speedily  becoming  masters  of  it,  that  they 
fired  a shot,  and  killed  one  of  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  general  movement.  This  roused  the  garri- 
son of  the  place ; and  being  accompanied  with 
exulting  shouts  that  the  town  would  be  their  own 
in  a few  minutes,  sufficient  alarm  was  caused  to 
the  army  and  the  town’s  Orange  folk  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  repel  any  assault  that  would  be 
made.  Besides  these  excitements  to  alarm,  a letter 
directed  to  J.  D.  of  Arles  had  been  intercepted, 
and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Mahon,  as 
being  the  commanding  officer  of  the  place.  This 
force  of  insurgents  amounted  (it  was  supposed) 
to  about  twelve  hundred  men : they  entered  the 
town,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  potato  market, 
when  the  troops  sallied  out  of  the  horse  barracks, 
and  began  to  fire  with  certain  and  destructive 
effect.  On  the  part  of  the  insurgents  a dastardly 
torpor  displayed  itself— neither  pike  nor  gun  ap- 
peared to  be  applied  to  defend  themselves.  They 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  sanguinary  opponents, 
whom  they  outnumbered  by  one  half ; and  as  if  they 
cried  out  that  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
butchered  without  making  a single  effort  to  escape, 
so  it  happened.  The  streets  and  lanes  were  in  a 
few  minutes  filled  with  dead  and  dying  men, 
whose  mangled  bodies,  amounting  to  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  were  put  upon  carts,  and  thrown 
into  three  gravel  pits  near  Graigue  bridge.  A 
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quantity  of  quick  lime  was  then  spread  over  these 
victims  of  Carlow  town.  Several  of  the  country- 
men burst  into  some  houses  in  Tullow-street, 
which  being  set  fire  to  by  the  soldiery,  all  perished 
in  the  flames. 

The  same  day  of  the  carnage  and  conflagration  in 
Carlow,  several  executions  took  place.  Sir  Edward 
W.  Crosbie,  Bart.,  was  dragged  into  the  town, 
where  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  a court- 
martial  composed  of  two  captains,  seven  lieute- 
nants, a cornet,  and  an  ensign. 

It  has  been  admitted  even  by  prejudiced  writers 
on  ’98,  that  the  death  of  this  respectable  gentle- 
man was  an  atrocious  murder,  and  that  instead  of 
encouraging  the  insurgents  who  had  assembled  in 
his  lawn  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  town,  he 
addressed  them  from  his  window,  and  besought 
them  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Sir  Edward  was  kept  the  first  night  in  the  guard 
house ; the  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  his 
trial  commenced  before  some  (except  a few)  imber - 
bes  juvenes , beardless  officers,  and  was  condemned 
to  immediate  death,  and  to  be  beheaded,  which 
awful  sentence  was  immediately  inflicted.  While 
rage  and  tyranny  were  going  on,  hand-in-hand, 
against  him,  Lady  Crosbie,  knowing  the  innocence 
of  her  husband,  dispatched  his  herdsman  and  a 
maid  servant  to  prove  their  master’s  innocence; 
but  this  effort  of  his  amiable  consort  was  alto- 
gether fruitless : Sir  Edward’s  faithful  domestics 
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were  kept  back  by  the  sentinel’s  bayonet  from 
entering  into  the  barracks  where  then'  master  was 
on  his  trial,  who,  after  a few  minutes,  was  con- 
demned, hanged,  and  beheaded.  Colonel  Mahon’s 
conduct  to  Lady  Crosbie  was  flagrantly  out- 
rageous : he,  accompanied  by  some  dragoons,  rode 
to  her  house  in  the  night,  used  insulting  language 
towards  her,  and  threatened  free  quarters  : how- 
ever, the  day  following  she  departed  from  this 
scene  of  persecution  and  sorrow,  and  proceeded  to 
England  to  get,  as  she  thought,  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  relentless  tyrants. 

A yeoman  named  Haydon  has  been  egregiously 
misrepresented  by  Musgrave  and  others,  who  set 
forth  that  he  collected  and  influenced  the  country- 
men to  enter  the  town ; and  that  when  the  army 
appeared  to  be  mowing  down  their  already  con- 
quered victims,  he  turned  likewise  against  them ; 
that  he  put  on  his  military  habiliments  and  fought 
against  those  whom  he  led  to  the  slaughter  : he 
was  taken  the  same  day  of  Sir  E.  Crosbie’s  arrest, 
and  was  hanged  and  beheaded. 

After  Haydon’s  execution,  two  Murphys,  bro- 
thers, (one  a sergeant  in  a yeomanry  corps,)  were 
sworn  against  to  have  been  deeply  implicated ; and 
some  respectable  men  named  Kelly,  Kane,  and 
Borro,  were  all  executed ; besides  several  others 
who  were  condemned  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
wretch  named  “ Paddy  the  Pointer:”  he  pointed 
out  the  names,  and  swore  that  they  had  been 
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rebels — this  was  enough  from  Paddy  to  bring  his 
victims  to  the  gallows.  Two  cavalry  yeomen  from 
Tullow,  brothers  of  the  name  of  Deerans,  were 
sent  to  Carlow,  bearing  a letter  as  if  it  were  an 
express  : this  proved  to  be  their  own  death  warrant. 
On  their  entrance  into  the  horse  barrack,  they  had 
scarcely  delivered  the  letter  when  they  were  ordered 
to  dismount ; a sergeant’s  guard  was  in  an  instant 
upon  the  spot  to  execute  the  purport  of  the  letter 
of  which  these  two  yeomen  were  the  bearers. 
Being  ordered  then  to  kneel,  they  instantly  were 
shot,  and  the  bloody  mandate  of  the  letter  was 
fulfilled ! 

Within  five  miles  of  Carlow,  at  a village  called 
Ballick-Myler,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  men  of 
Slaty  upon  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitty, 
who  was  captain  of  a yeomanry  corps.  The  fate  of 
Carlow  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Slaty  men,  who 
were  headed  by  a courageous  farmer  named  Billy 
Murphy.  Whitty  had  already  mustered  his  yeo- 
men, who  were  similarly  secured  by  the  under 
windows  being  made  strong  with  mason  work,  as 
the  Clonard  yeomen  were  when  attacked  by  the 
Wexford  and  Wicklow  insurgents.  Reverend  J. 
Whitty  succeeded  triumphantly  in  beating  off  the 
assailants  : they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  firing  the 
hall-door  with  a car  full  of  straw;  but  Captain 
Whitty  proved  himself  too  intrepid  to  be  so  easily 
overcome  as  they  imagined.  Some  were  shot  from 
the  windows  by  the  besieged — it  was  said  that 
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eighteen  of  the  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  yeomen  had  been  even  touched  by  the 
besiegers,  who  had  fired  several  shots  into  the 
upper  windows  of  the  house. 

The  S trad  bally  yeomen,  commanded  by  Captain 
Marsh,  and  a troop  of  the  fourth  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Fane,  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  Rev.  J.  Whitty  from  sharing 
a fate  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Swayne,  at  Pros- 
perous : on  their  approach,  the  insurgents  fled  and 
returned  no  more  to  attempt  their  purpose  of  de- 
struction. A yeoman,  named  Empey,  had  been 
dispatched  for  the  military  to  Stradbally,  and  met 
his  death  at  Castletown  church — he  was  piked  by 
a small  party  of  stragglers ; and  the  death  of  this 
man  being  attributed  to  Keating  of  Old-Court, 
the  latter  was  afterwards  prosecuted  at  the  assizes 
of  Maryborough  the  ensuing  spring ; and  although 
an  alibi  had  been  proved  in  favour  of  Keating,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  hanged.  Scarcely  any 
instance  could  be  adduced,  in  these  times  of  uni- 
versal terror,  that  a prisoner  ever  escaped  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  Orange  jury  : every  act  of  theirs 
was  marked  by  some  violation  of  the  law  in  favour 
of  the  ruling  party.  66  Qicidquid  delirant  reges , 
plectuntur  Achivi ” — subjects  are  made  to  feel  the 
mad  system  of  their  rulers. 

Trials  by  courts-martial  were  in  every  adjoining 
district  practised  during  ’98,  against  every  man 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  being  marked  out  as 
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fit  objects  for  Orange  persecution.  At  Athy, 
which  stands  ten  miles  north  of  Carlow,  no  fewer 
than  seven  men  were  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged, 
by  Rawson  and  his  Orange  corps  of  yeomen. 
These  victims  were  from  the  district  of  Narrali- 
more,  and  all  well  known  to  Captain  liawson. 
The  brother  of  Walsh,  who  suffered  at  Naas  the 
cruel  death,  as  described  in  page  63,  was  hanged 
in  company  with  young  Bell,  of  the  Curragh,  and 
a confidential  man  of  Colonel  Keating,  whose 
property  had  suffered  severely  during  the  period 
of  free-quarters.  Four  others  were  also  hanged  ; 
two  of  whom  were  beheaded  ; the  heads  were  put 
upon  the  top  of  the  old  gaol,  which  stands  on  the 
river  Barrow.  That  loyal  and  truly  Orange  corps 
used,  during  the  summer  of  ’98,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  firing  at  these  two  heads  from  the 
middle  of  the  bridge ; about  the  same  time,  they 
effaced  with  sledges,  the  Leinster  arms , which 
were  carved  on  a large  flag  stone,  and  embodied 
in  the  battlement  wall,  three  years  before,  when 
the  bridge  was  newly  built.  These  indignities 
were  not  unpalatable  to  Harry  Hamilton,  whose 
partiality  to  the  Orange  faction  shall  appear  in  the 
narrative  of  my  own  individual  sufferings  and 
heavy  privations,  as  will  be  given  in  the  closing 
pages  of  our  history. 

On  the  day  that  poor  unhappy  Walsh  was 
hanged,  these  loyal  yeomen  of  Atliy  erected  a 
triumphal  arch,  (about  the  centre  of  the  bridge,) 
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under  which  the  victims  for  the  gallows  were  to 
pass  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  thence 
called  Croppy’s  Acre  : it  is  at  the  basin  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  As  they  proceeded  with  the  pri- 
soners, a Rev.  Mr.  ‘Kelly  was  in  attendance,  to 
administer  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  two  of  them  being  of  that  communion; 
and  when  passing  under  that  emblem  of  victory 
over  the  Croppies,  this  intrepid  priest  knocked 
down  the  Orangeman,  named  Molloy,  who  guarded 
it,  and  grasping  at  the  Orange  flag  hoisted  on  the 
spot,  he  trampled  it  under  his  feet.  The  soldiers 
who  guarded  the  prisoners  were  some  of  the 
Waterford  militia,  and,  fortunately  for  the  clergy- 
man, the  Orange  party  dare  not  even  murmur  at 
what  had  been  done  to  their  brother  Orange 
Molloy. 

The  Catholic  chapel  of  Athy  w^as  burned  in 
June,  ’98,  by  B.  Willock,  yeoman ; after  this 
outrage  and  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was 
hoped  that  Captains  Weldon  and  Rawson  would 
restrain  their  mep  from  perpetrating  such  excesses 
for  the  future;  but  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
too  great  to  subside  into  a calm.  Accordingly,  a 
large  malt-house  belonging  to  Mr.  P.  Dowley, 
being  the  only  building  that  would  answer  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  and  in  which  prayers 
were  celebrated  after  the  chapel  had  been  de- 
stroyed, was  set  fire  to  on  a Sunday  when  the 
congregation  was  about  to  assemble.  A small 
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barn  was  then  obtained,  and  escaped  the  destruc- 
tive fire-brand  of  the  A thy  Orangemen.  This 
cowardly  and  assassinating  body  of  Orangemen 
participated  deeply  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  in  the  town  of  Ballitore. 
Colonel  Campbel  and  Rawson  were  both  present 
when  their  men  beat  and  stabbed  him  ; a furious 
onset  of  about  a dozen  of  them  being  made  upon 
him  at  his  own  door.  This  terrible  murder  caused 
great  sensation  among  all  ranks. 

A troop  of  the  ninth  dragoons  formed  part  of 
this  military  cortege  that  butchered  Mr.  Johnston, 
of  Ballitore.  He  was  particularly  respected  as  an 
useful  and  beneficent  character,  in  the  surrounding 
district : the  only  crime  which  could  be  imputed 
to  him  was,  his  intimacy  with  the  families  of  Dean 
and  Colonel  Keating,  of  Narraghmore. 

The  massacre  which  was  perpetrated  on  the 
Fair-Green  of  Dunlavin,  immediately  after  the 
insurrection,  forms  another  of  the  blackest  deeds 
committed  in  ’98.  The  following  is  from  an  eye- 
witness : — 

“ Captain  Saunders,  of  Saunders’- Grove,  near 
Baltinglass,  having  received  private  information 
that  several  of  his  yeomanry  corps  w^ere  United 
irishmen,  issued  orders  that  every  member  be- 
longing to  it  should  be  in  attendance  the  day 
following.  On  the  muster-roll  being  called,  he, 
(Captain  Saunders,)  standing  upon  his  hall-door 
steps,  called  each  man  by  his  name,  of  whom  he 
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had  private  information,  and  said,  ‘ Turn  your 
coat  inside  out.’  This  tyrannical  order  being 
slighted  by  most  of  the  accused,  some  threw  off 
their  coats  and  pitched  them  to  him,  apparently 
regardless  of  his  threats.” 

Captain  Saunders  was  previously  prepared,  and 
had  got  two  troops  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  to 
arrest  any  of  his  corps  whose  names  had  been 
called.  These  were  immediately  put  under  arrest, 
and  twenty-eight  men  were  marched  directly  to 
Dunlavin,  where  they  were  put  into  the  market- 
house,  and,  to  their  sorrow,  met  eight  brother 
yeomen,  from  Narraghmore,  guarded  by  Ancient 
Britons,  likewise.  On  the  next  fatal  morning 
these  thirty-six  men  w^ere  led  out,  like  sheep,  to  be 
slaughtered ; and,  being  surrounded  by  these  des- 
perate, sanguinary,  and  blood-stained  dragoons, 
(the  Ancient  Britons,)  an  immediate  massacre  of 
them  followed. 

This  horrible  butchery,  committed  on  the  Fair- 
Green  of  Dunlavin,  filled  all  the  neighbouring 
parishes  with  consternation  and  alarm.  It  was 
now  believed,  by  every  grade  among  the  Catholic 
body,  who  heard  of  this  tragedy,  that  sooner  or 
later  they  themselves  would  become  the  victims  of 
their  next-village  tyrant,  and  be  doomed  to  be 
arrested  and  shot,  as  the  above  yeomen  had  been. 
One  of  the  slaughtered  men  was  not  quite  des- 
patched, and  life  not  being  altogether  extinct,  he 
crawled  into  an  adjoining  field,  where  his  moans 
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being  heard  by  a young  girl,  she  assisted  to  con- 
ceal him  in  a brake  of  briers,  where,  by  repeated 
attention,  she  brought  about  his  recovery.  After 
this  singular  escape  they  were  married,  and  lived 
happily  together. 

It  behoves  us  now,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
battles  of  Antrim  and  Down,  to  give  to  our 
readers  the  attack  on  the  towm  of  Monasterevan, 
which  should  have  been  introduced  among  the 
others  of  Kildare  county,  but  waiting  to  learn, 
from  an  eye-witness,  some  particulars  of  that 
disastrous  morning. 

The  insurgents  of  that  part  of  the  county  were 
principally  from  Kildoone,  Nurney,  Kildangin, 
and  Kiverstown.  Their  leader  was  a Captain  P. 
Berne,  a miller,  and  proved  himself  very  brave 
and  intrepid.  It  was  supposed  that  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  The  military  who  occupied  the  town 
were  few,  compared  to  that  of  their  assailants. 
Two  yeomanry  corps,  one  of  foot,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  George  Bagot,  and  one  of  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hoysted,  besides  a com- 
pany of  the  South  Cork  militia,  were  the  only 
troops  in  it  to  oppose  that  numerous  body  of 
insurgents.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  May,  the 
whole  county  (except  where  Luby  and  Ware  held 
a control)  was  one  general  scene  of  commotion, 
and  the  above  insurgents  marched,  with  every 
hope  of  success,  to  the  attack  of  Monasterevan. 
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Lieutenant  Bagot  and  his  men  marched  to  meet 
one  party,  who  were  approaching  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal.  The  yeomen  fired  steadily,  and 
displayed  a vigorous  opposition.  However,  the 
countrymen  were  not  intimidated,  though  some  of 
them  had  already  fallen.  They  proceeded,  and 
got  into  the  new  town.  The  yeomen  kept  a run- 
ning fire  until  they  got  to  the  church,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a wall,  and  this  served  as  a kind  of 
breast Avork  and  defence  against  their  assailants. 

Captain  Hoysted  Avas  engaged  in  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  old  toAvn,  and  kept  their  second 
body  at  bay,  while  Bagot  and  his  party  strove  to 
repel  those  A\dio  had  entered  the  neAv  toAvn.  The 
two  bodies  of  countrymen,  finding  it  impossible  to 
unite  their  strength  and  act  together,  began  to 
give  Avay ; Avhich  the  yeomen  and  militia  per- 
ceiving, the  pursuit  and  route  became  general. 
Several  of  the  insurgents  were  cut  doAvn  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  opinion  was,  that  seventy  men 
Avere  killed  during  the  attack  and  in  their  flight. 

The  Tuesday  folloAving,  Hoysted’s  cavalry  Avere 
among  the  murderers  of  the  people  of  Kildare,  on 
the  rath  of  the  Curragh,  A\There  they  performed 
their  jmrt  well . — See  pp.  81,  82. 

BATTLE  OF  ANTRIM. 

The  insurgents  of  that  county  collected  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  June  6,  ’98,  and  Avere  com- 
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manded  by  McCracken.*  Before  his  appointment 
to  command  the  United  army  of  Antrim,  he,  to 
whom  the  people  looked  to  be  their  leader,  re- 
signed his  command,  and  this  circumstance  filled 
their  minds  with  apprehensions  for  the  issue  of  the 
conflict,  rapidly  approaching,  which  they  had  to 
sustain  with  the  king’s  troops.  It  appears  from 
“ Teeling’s  Memoirs, ” that  McCracken  was  brave 
and  determined.  He  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place 
of  another  man,  in  whose  dereliction  of  their 
cause  few  participated.  The  county  having  been 
committed  to  sustain  the  name  they  had  earned  in 
the  commencement  and  organization  of  the  United 
system,  many  brave  and  patriotic  characters  were 
soon  seen  mingling  in  their  ranks,  now  eager  to 
begin  and  measure  their  strength  with  their  oppo- 
nents. It  was  calculated  upon  by  M‘Cracken, 
that  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Derry  would 
rise  at  the  same  time,  and  that  Down,  which  was 
disappointed  by  the  arrest  of  the  Reverend 
William  Steele  Dickson,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  county  by  his  confiding  countrymen, 
would  co-operate  without  loss  of  time.  He 
(W.  S.  Dickson)  was  remarkable,  as  a Presby- 
terian clergyman,  for  his  philanthropy  to  all  classes 

* He  was  one  of  those  arrested  in  Belfast,  in  the  autumn  of 
’96,  and  got  out  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  during  ’97,  under  a 
heavy  bail.  He  was  a wealthy  cotton  manufacturer  of  that  town, 
and  a genuine  patriot.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Presby- 
terians. 
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of  Irishmen,  and  had  advocated  strenuously  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics. 

Impatient  to  begin,  McCracken  commenced  his 
march,  and  having  formed  his  force  into  three 
distinct  parts — the  gunsmen  formed  the  van,  the 
pikemen  were  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  rear  were 
two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  were  committed 
to  some  of  the  old  volunteers,  not  unacquainted 
with  how  they  should  be  applied.  In  each  of 
these  three  bodies  of  United  men  green  banners 
were  displayed  and  borne,  and  some  bugles, 
besides  fifes,  were  played  as  they  marched  along. 

The  town  of  Antrim  was  considered  to  offer 
important  advantages  to  the  United  army,  and  to 
gain  possession  of  that  was  a primary  object  with 
M‘Cracken ; whereas  a communication  with  the 
west  would  be  thereby  opened,  and  they  marched 
with  alacrity  to  the  attack  of  this  town. 

On  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  Lord  O’Neil 
being  governor  of  the  county,  he  and  the  magis- 
trates were  to  assemble  in  the  town  of  Antrim, 
and  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  against  a 
rising  of  the  people,  which,  as  every  thing  por- 
tended, was  about  to  take  place.  An  express 
arrived  from  General  Nugent,  at  Belfast,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7 th  of  June,  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  insurgents  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Antrim,  and  therefore  to  be 
prepared  for  the  attack.  At  about  two  o’clock, 
p.m.,  a numerous  body  was  observed  to  approach 
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the  town,  where  strong  outposts  of  yeomanry, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Massarene,  were  placed 
to  repel  the  invaders.  An  attack  had  been  already 
commenced,  and  both  sides  displayed  an  obstinacy 
which  neither  the  insurgents  nor  the  army  contem- 
plated would  have  been  maintained.  At  length, 
a reinforcement  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lumley,  having  arrived  from  Blaris  camp,  the 
insurgents  made  a furious  effort  to  subdue  the 
dragoons,  who  charged  along  the  street ; and  the 
lanes  and  houses  being  in  possession  of  the  people, 
several  discharges  of  musketry,  by  the  insurgents, 
had  very  nearly  defeated  the  cavalry  which  had 
just  arrived  as  a reinforcement.  Colonel  Lumley 
md  two  of  his  officers  were  seriously  wounded, 
and  twenty  of  his  men  lay  dead  on  the  street. 
The  two  pieces  of  cannon,  also,  belonging  to  the 
insurgents,  were  well  applied  by  a few  of  the  old 
volunteers,  and  raked,  with  effect,  the  collected 
parties  of  yeomanry,  who  had  not  been  all  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  within  the  garden- Avail  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Massarene. 

The  fight  continued  obstinate  for  about  three 
hours,  when  the  undisciplined  countrymen  began 
to  give  way ; of  Avhich  circumstance  the  army 
availed  themselves,  and  pursued  the  flying  insur- 
gents Avith  destructive  fury  and  carnage.  No 
fewer  than  between  four  and  five  hundred  men 
fell  during  the  attack  and  in  the  pursuit.  Lord 
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O’Neil  himself  was  piked,  and  died  at  the  Earl  of 
Massarene’s  ten  days  after  the  battle. 

McCracken’s  men,  except  a few  who  clung  faith- 
fully to  him  for  some  days  after  the  affair  of 
Antrim,  dispersed.  He  was  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brought  to  Belfast.  Here  he  was  tried* 
condemned,  executed,  quartered,  and  beheaded.. 
His  sisters  and  mother  attended  the  horrible  scene 
of  butchery  that  wras  ferociously  acted  upon  tie 
body  of  M4Cracken  : they  received  it,  cut  into 
quarters,  into  their  aprons,  from  the  bloody  hands 
of  the  monster  his  executioner. 

After  the  arrest  of  the  Reverend  William  Steele 
Dickson,  Monroe  was  chosen  to  be  the  leader  ot 
the  United  Irishmen  in  the  county  of  Down ; 
and  although  the  rising  of  the  people  in  the  county 
Antrim  had  been  got  under,  after  their  defeat  on 
the  7th  of  June,  the  men  of  Down,  eager  to- 
redeem  their  character,  so  prominent  in  the  United 
cause,  they  assembled  at  Saintfield  in  great  num- 
bers. 

General  Nugent  marched,  on  the  11th  of  June* 
from  Belfast,  with  a considerable  force,  having  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  howitzers.  On  his 
approach,  the  insurgents  being-  disconcerted  in 
their  object,  they  were  forced  to  act  according  to 
circumstances,  and  kept  to  the  Saintfield  side  of 
Ballinahinch,  which  was  Monroe’s  object  to  attack 
and  become  master  of.  M‘Cance  was  placed  by 
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Monroe  behind  the  fences.  Monroe  drew  up  his 
main  body  on  the  top  of  Ednevady-Hill,  con- 
sisting of  about  seven  thousand.  This  hill  is  in  a 
S.  W.  direction,  and  the  wind -mill  station,  occu- 
pied by  M‘Cance,  was  a N.E.  position.  The 
■country  was  fired  by  the  British  as  they  marched. 
A force  was  despatched  by  Monroe  to  an  opposite 
direction,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  British, 
and  to  oppose  those  on  their  march  from  Down- 
patrick. These  latter  joined  Nugent,  and,  by  a 
preconcerted  signal  from  cannon,  they  avoided  the 
ambuscade  laid  by  Monroe.  Some  shells  and  shot 
from  the  Boyal  Artillery,  forced  a post  to  retreat 
to  Windmill-Hill,  which,  from  its  height,  was  not 
easy  to  be  assailed  by  the  British.  Monroe  did 
not  consider  Windmill-Hill  tenable  against  General 
Barber’s  Boyal  Artillery;  he  resolved,  therefore, 
to  concentrate  his  force  on  Ednevady.  Townsend 
received  orders  to  retire,  Ballinahinch  being  set  on 
fire  by  shells  from  the  British  artillery.  M6Cance 
was  also  ordered  to  retire,  or  withdraw  his  men 
from  the  post  he  defended,  which  he  did  reluc- 
tantly, after  a third  order  from  Monroe.  All  his 
divided  force  being  now  concentrated,  he  offered 
battle  to  the  British ; but  the  evening  being  ad- 
vanced, they  did  not  come  to  a general  action. 
Some  shells,  however,  -were  thrown  against  the 
insurgents  on  the  hill,  without  much  effect.  Ge- 
neral Nugent’s  force  of  troops  and  many  corps  of 
yeomanry  entered  the  town  of  Ballinahinch,  and 
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an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline  prevailed  through- 
out the  night.  Monroe  was  now  advised  to  avail 
himself  of  their  disorder  ; to  attack  them  by  night, 
and  that  every  thing  would  favour  an  attempt  to 
ensure  the  victory.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  most  of  his  officers,  Monroe  refused  to 
act  by  night,  which  (it  was  believed  by  his  adhe- 
rents) caused  his  overthrow  and  catastrophe. 
Seven  hundred  of  his  best  men,  being  armed  with 
muskets,  withdrew  themselves  from  him,  in  dis- 
pleasure, that  night. 

June  13 Monroe  marched  early  in  the  morn- 

ing, after  forming  his  force  into  two  divisions,  and 
had  with  him  ten  small  pieces  of  ship  cannon. 
Nugent’s  troops  were  compact,  and  formed  in  a 
square  ; their  first  fire  was  very  destructive  to  the 
division  which  was  nearest,  but  their  officer  having 
fallen,  the  army  retreated  into  the  town,  and  a 
signal  was  sounded  for  them  to  evacuate  it.  The 
insurgents  supposing  the  trumpets  to  sound  a fresh 
charge,  and  being  enveloped  with  smoke  could  not 
discover  the  intention  of  the  troops  and  their  dis- 
order. This  apprehension  produced  almost  instan- 
taneously their  own  final  overthrow ; they,  there- 
fore, commenced  to  fly  southwardly,  while  the 
royal  army  were  actually  evacuating  the  town  to 
the  north.  The  flight  of  the  people  became  at 
this  moment  without  remedy,  which  the  army 
perceiving,  returned  to  the  charge  and  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  An  awful  carnage  of  men  took  the 
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place  of  victory,  which  would  have  been  gained  if 
able  officers  had  been  over  them  and  a strict  disci- 
pline observed.  After  this  Ballynahinch  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  Monroe,  not  able  to 
muster  his  men,  retreated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  the  hill  of  Ednevady,  and  from  hence 
he  strove  to  escape  ; but  the  allurements  of  reward 
soon  caused  his  discovery  : he  was  betrayed  and 
taken,  and  being  tried  by  court-martial  at  Lisburn, 
his  native  town,  he  was  hanged  and  beheaded — 
his  head  was  put  upon  a pike,  and  placed  on  the 
court-house,  in  view  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
sister. 

After  the  battles  of  Ballynahinch  and  Antrim, 
no  insurrectionary  movements  occurred  in  the 
north  of  Ireland ; the  terrible  examples  which  had 
been  made  during  the  short  period  of  the  people’s 
struggle  in  the  two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
deterred  them  effectually  to  make  any  further 
attempt  at  insurrection.  Even  when  the  explosion 
of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  by  the  illustrious 
Emmet  and  his  few  faithful  followers,  burst  forth 
in  1803,  few,  or  comparatively  none,  of  the  men 
of  Ulster  appeared  in  arms  to  favour  the  projects 
of  that  young  patriot,  to  effect  a separation  of  the 
two  countries.  The  awful  massacres  which  oc- 
curred on  both  sides,  the  army  and  the  people,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford  alone,  operated  on  the 
minds  both  of  Presbyterians  and  Protestants,  so 
as  to  influence  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  yeo- 
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manry  corps  throughout  Ulster,  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  North,  who  thus 
form  to  this  day,  a body  of  people  in  compact 
alliance  against  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
This  single  instance  of  the  principles  of  all  parties 
in  this  devoted  land,  exemplifies  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  famous  Pitt,  which  had  been  always  sedu- 
lously maintained — 66  divide  et  irnpera,”  divide  and 
rule  them. 

The  battle  of  Tara,  in  Meath,  entirely  crushed 
the  rebellion  in  that  quarter ; the  people  in  the 
districts  which  were  adjoining  assembled  on  May 
26,  to  fight,  as  they  imagined,  the  proudest  battle 
that  Ireland  could  record  in  the  events  of  "98  : 
they  were  effectually  routed  with  considerable  loss; 
they  made  a brave  stand  for  two  or  three  hours, 
after  having  first  advanced  to  meet  the  troops*  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  attack  them  on  the  hill. 
Few  leaders  of  known  valour  or  experience  were 
among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  men  of  Meath  that  they  wanted 
either  courage  or  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  counties,  which  had  been  pledged  to  one 
another  to  oppose  tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  Westmeath,  the  battle  which  was  called  that 


* Lord  Fingall  and  the  Navan  cavalry  yeomen  were  among 
the  most  prominent  of  their  opposers.  No  quarter  was  given — 
between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  Meath  men  fell  on  the 
sad  day  of  the  battle  of  Tara. 
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of  Wilson’s  Hospital,*  fought  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, ’98,  was  in  itself  of  momentous  import  to  the 
government.  That  institution,  in  which  were 
maintained  twenty  old  men  and  one  hundred  boys, 
was  endowed  with  funds  ample  for  their  support, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  arms  being  kept  in 
it,  a numerous  body  of  insurgents  assembled  and 
strove  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Not  succeeding  in  their  first  attempt,  the  people 
collected  • the  day  following  in  great  numbers,  and 
were  joined  by  great  numbers  from  the  near  parts 
of  the  county  Longford,  and  Oldcastle  in  West- 
meath. These  marched  and  possessed  themselves 
both  of  the  hospital  and  the  arms  ; many  of  its 
inmates  Avere  driven  out,  and  death  threatened 
upon  the  old  men,  who  were  all  Protestants.  In 
the  meantime,  Lord  Longford — having  collected 
four  corps  of  yeomen,  and  a reinforcement  of 
Scotch  highlanders,  called  the  Argyle  fencibles, 
having  arrived  from  Granard,  where  they  had 
gained,  the  preceding  day,  over  the  insurgents  a 
partial  victory — attacked  the  hospital  with  a piece 
of  ordnance,  which  caused  them  to  disperse  and 
fly  from  this  hold,  which  these  new  possessors  of 

* Wilson’s  Hospital- — a charitable  Protestant  institution,  for 
maintaining  twenty  aged  men  and  one  hundred  boys — is  situated 
within  a few  miles  of  Mullingar,  county  Westmeath.  It  was 
founded  by  Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Piersfield  in  said  county, 
who  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his  property  towards  its 
support. 
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it  hoped  to  have  prepared  and  well  stocked  with 
provisions  for  their  friends,  the  French,  who  were 
said  to  be  in  full  march  for  Dublin. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  government  writers 
that  if  the  French  had  not  been  intercepted  before 
they  could  arrive  at  the  Crooked  Wood,  which 
was  within  half  a dozen  miles  of  Wilson’s  Hospital, 
they  would  have  got  an  accession  of  forces  that 
might  be  numbered  to  at  least  forty  thousand  men. 
The  county  Monaghan  promised,  by  its  deputies 
dispatched  to  meet  the  French,  a body  of  twenty 
thousand ; and  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Meath 
would  produce  such  numbers  as,  like  a torrent, 
would  sweep  all  before  them. 

The  tragical  scene  of  murder  which  was  perpe- 
trated in  and  near  the  town  of  Kilbeggan,  county 
Westmeath,  a few  days  subsequent  to  the  carnage 
on  the  rath  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  (see  page 
80,)  will  affect  every  mind  that  feels  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  men,  and  abhors  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
murderer,  who  will  be  held  in  perpetual  execration, 
and  whose  memory  will  descend  to  the  last  genera- 
tion of  mankind  as  an  object  of  ghastly  abhorrence 
and  alarm  ! 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Kilbeggan  yeomen 
infantry  had  been  practising  with  his  Orange  satel- 
lites various  exactions  from  among  the  classes  of 
farmers,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  looking 
out  for  concealed  rebels  and  arms ; a sum  of  money 
would  be  a certain  mode  of  allaying  his  wrath  and 
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threats,  otherwise  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  arms 
would  be  instantly  contorted  into  guilt. 

In  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  (during  several 
weeks)  by  the  Orangemen  of  Kilbeggan,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a farmer,  Duffy,  to  be  visited  by  these 
flagrant  intruders.  The  brother  of  this  landholder 
was  the  parish  priest,  and  his  furniture,  consisting 
of  a bureau,  &c.  being  searched  by  the  leader  of 
these  Kilbeggan  Orange  miscreants,  a sum  of 
money  was  discovered,  which  he  very  deliberately 
put  into  his  pocket  and  made  his  own.  Some- 
thing then  in  the  shape  of  arms  was  to  be  made 
out  in  order  to  palliate  their  crime.  Two  long 
poles  being  found,  which  were  previously  used  in 
an  eel  fishery  belonging  to  Duffy,  the  house  was 
instantly  set  foe  to,  by  which  outrage  all  the 
priest’s  and  his  brother’s  furniture  were  con- 
sumed. 

This  scene  of  fright  soon  congregated  numbers 
of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  to  view  or  subdue 
the  flames : their  priest  was  both  loved,  respected, 
and  revered.  A determination  was  immediately 
formed  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  seek  redress 
for  themselves  and  their  pastor ; and  it  was  re- 
solved upon  to  collect  what  forces  could  be 
mustered,  and  to  attack  Kilbeggan  and  its  per- 
nicious crew  of  Orangemen  on  the  following 
day. 

A numerous  assemblage  (it  was  said  three  thou- 
sand) marched,  early  in  the  morning,  against  their 
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enemies  of  Kilbeggan,  where  they  had  been  well 
prepared  to  resist.  Besides  eighty  of  the  black- 
horse  from  Tullamore,  commanded  by  General 
Dunn,  who  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
there  were  troops  already  in  the  town — viz. — the 
Northumberland  fencibles  and  yeomen,  making  a 
body  of  at  least  two  hundred  military  in  all.  A 
speedy  discomfiture  of  the  countrymen  ensued ; 
several  of  the  men  now  running  and  striving  to 
effect  their  escape,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  overtaken  were  mercilessly  butchered  by  these 
Englishmen,  Orangemen,  and  dragoons. 

Scarcely  had  the  carnage  of  the  flying  insur- 
gents ceased,  when  six  of  the  most  ferocious  among 
the  Orangemen  sallied  forth,  and,  having  seized 
two  young  brothers  named  Marshalls,  and  two 
other  brothers  called  Grehams,  they  made  the  four 
kneel  together,  and  without  either  cause  or  provo- 
cation, instantly  shot  and  bayonetted  these  four 
young  persons,  within  view  of  their  parents.  The 
deliberate  murder  of  the  Kilbeggan  men  did  not 
stop  here : the  day  following,  another  batch  of 
Orange  assassins,  eager  to  satiate  their  thirst  for 
blood,  made  out  a list  of  names  obnoxious  to  each 
of  them ; they  then  proceeded  to  the  houses  of 
their  victims,  and  murdered  seven  men  at  their 
doors,  having  called  them  out  to  give  an  account 
of  what  part  they  had  acted  during  the  attack 
upon  the  town.  The  name  of  one  among  the 
Orange  party,  concerned  in  the  above  murders, 
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was  Tom  Belton,  of  great  notoriety  among  the 
yeomen  of  Ivilbeggan.  • 

Let  another  Musgrave  now  start  up,  and  con- 
tradict, if  he  can,  any  one  of  the  scenes  of  horror 
brought  forth  in  this  compendious  work.  We 
challenge  any  of  the  descendants  of  those  abettors 
of  Orange  outrage,  either  to  extenuate  or  call  in 
question  the  deeds  of  iniquity  during  ’98,  which 
are  now  laid  before  the  public. 

Let  our  young  countrymen  ponder,  and  avoid 
being  ever  seduced  to  countenance  attempts  at 
revolution  and  civil  warfare  similar  to  those  which 
have  deluged  the  green  fields  of  Erin  with  the 
blood  of  her  people,  during  that  sad,  sorrowful, 
and  eventful  epoch.* 

In  the  Queen’s  County,  many  murders  and 
deeds  of  outrage  were  committed  by  the  Orange 
faction,  which  then  swayed  the  destiny  of  their 
Catholic  fellow  subjects  in  several  of  the  towns, 
and  exercised  against  them  every  species  of  torture 
and  persecution.  During  the  winter  of  ’97-’98, 
the  United  Irishmen  of  this  county  outnumbered 
those  of  Kildare,  and  the  military  organization  in 

* “ Hie  matres  misereeque  nurus,  hie  chara  sororum 
Pectora  moerentum,  puerique  parentibus  orbi, 

Dirum  execrantur  bellum.” — Virg.  JEn.  lib.  xi,,  215. 

TRANSLATED  : 

“ Here,  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  in  sorrow  and  in  grief; 
here  the  youth,  bereft  of  their  fathers,  hold  direful  war  in 
execration.” 
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it  was  complete.  The  delegates,  Kelly  and  Banan, 
having  been  arrested  at  Bond’s,  March  12,  ’98, 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Kilbride,  P.  Dunne, 
Dobbins,  and  others,  cast  the  shade  of  indifference 
over  the  system,  and  rendered  it  languid  and  inef- 
fective. The  nobility  and  aristocracy,  however, 
were  on  the  alert  to  crush  every  symptom  which 
could  indicate  any  thing  of  a rebellious  tendency, 
and  were  fully  prepared,  in  mind,  to  counteract 
any  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  Queen’s  County. 
The  above  names,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Dunne, 
who  fled  early  and  became  a renegade  to  his  post 
of  honour,  were  all  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Mary- 
boro’,  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The  Brennans, 
also  of  that  town,  were  incarcerated ; but,  by  the 
strength  of  their  father’s  purse,  were  liberated,  and 
permitted  to  resume  their  rank  as  yeomen  : their 
corps  was  then  despatched  to  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, where  the  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Paddy, 
displayed,  according  to  fame,  their  hypocritical 
loyalty  in  the  murder  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

The  arrest  of,  and  punishment  inflicted  upon, 
Mr.  John  Harding  of  Ballyroan,  are  depicted  and 
given  in  the  words  of  a highly-respectable  gentleman 
of  that  county  : — 

46  Mr.  J.  Harding  was  a member  of  the  Balli- 
nakill  yeomen,  and  having  been  suspected  by  Lord 
de  Yesey  to  be  an  officer  in  the  united  military 
system,  he  was  arrested  in  the  ranks,  brought 
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speedily  to  the  guard-house,  stripped  of  his  yeo- 
manry dress,  and  several  hundred  lashes  inflicted 
by  order  of  the  Lord  de  Yesey  and  his  captain,  a 
Mr.  Pigot.  To  add  insult  to  torture,  his  Catholic 
brother  soldiers  belonging  to  the  corps  were  forced 
to  lash  him  with  the  cow-hide,  each  in  their  turn. 
After  this  ignominy,  poor  Harding  was  sent  under 
an  escort  to  the  gaol  of  Kilkenny.  Thither  his 
father,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lalor  of  Tinnakill, 
proceeded  to  endeavour  to  have  his  son  liberated 
from  the  military  grasp  of  General  Asgill.  Money 
(tc pot entius  ictu  fulmineof  i.e.,  more  powerful 
than  the  thunderbolt)  brought  about  his  freedom. 
The  lady  of  Asgill  was  accessible  through  this  all- 
powerful  agent  (money)  : she  received  a thousand 
pounds  sterling  from  the  father  of  Mr.  Harding ; 
and  a sub- sheriff,  named  B.  Waters,  got  a fine 
riding  mare,  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Lalor,  for  having  interfered  and  nego- 
tiated the  delivery  out  of  prison  of  this  persecuted 
Mr.  J.  Harding.” 

In  the  town  of  Mountmellick,  eleven  men  were 
hanged  in  one  day,  by  order  of  Lord  Maryboro’. 
One  of  them  was  a mere  boy,  and,  at  the  moment 
the  executioner  arrived  and  fastened  the  halter 
around  his  neck,  was  absolutely  employed  in  play- 
ing marbles,  so  boyish  were  his  years.  This  boy, 
who  was  named  Brock,  and  his  fellow-victims, 
were  all  hurried  into  eternity,  without  even  the 
form  of  a trial.  Lord  Maryboro’.  in  ordering  these 
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executions,  emphatically  observed,  “ By  G — , ’tis 
better  despatch  them  in  this  way,  than  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  informing  against  their  neigh- 
bours.” How  merciful  was  this  Lord  of  Maryboro’! 

In  the  town  of  Ballinakill  an  affair  of  real  horror 
and  unexampled  ferocity  occurred,  as  follows : — 
A man  named  Grady  was  seized  by  some  horse 
soldiers,  crossing  the  hill  of  Ballyuskill ; he  had  a 
pike  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  carried  tied  behind 
one  of  them  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  these 
soldiers  entered  the  town,  the  prisoner  was  knocked 
from  off  the  horse  by  a foot  yeoman,  who  instantly 
shot  him  through  the  head ; he  then  drove  the 
bayonet  through  and  through  his  breast,  turning  it 
in  the  wound.  This  man,  now  apparently  mur- 
dered, was  dragged  to  the  end  of  the  town,  where 
he  was  put  into  a hole  not  very  deep,  having  a 
gravelly  bottom  ; here  he  was  first  stripped  by  the 
murderous  yeoman’s  wife,  and  was  then  covered 
with  clay  and  gravel.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  emerged  from  his  grave,  in  consequence  of  its 
shallowness,  and  having  crawled  into  an  adjoining 
com  field,  was  supplied  by  a person  passing  with  a 
coat  to  cover  him.  Thus  was  this  immolated  vic- 
tim recovering,  when  discovered  by  a yeoman’s 
wife  ; she  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  when 
several  sanguinary  ruffians,  brother  yeomen  of  the 
first  assassin,  ran  furiously,  armed  with  their 
various  implements  of  death.  They  found  a sca- 
pular upon  his  person,  to  which  they  attributed 
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his  recovering  himself  from  the  grave ; this  they 
tore  off  with  impious  contempt,  and  cut  him  with 
a sword  into  quarters  ! ! ! This,  with  Harding’s 
case,  and  the  execution  of  the  Mountmcllick 
victims,  amply  illustrate  what  had  been  the  feel- 
ings of  the  public  mind  in  the  Queen’s  County 
during  the  awful  period  of  ’98. 

In  Mountrath  it  is  well  known  that  several 
persons  were  flogged  and  hanged.  At  Stradbally 
another  horrifying  scene  of  butchery  occurred.  A 
man  named  Collins,  who  had  accompanied  * the 
Athy  men  into  the  collieries,  was  met  and  taken 
prisoner  by  some  yeomen  cavalry  of  Stradbally ; 
he  lay  slumbering  from  fatigue  on  a hill  near  Cob- 
ler’s  Castle,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
a pike  with  him,  he  was  slaughtered  in  a few 
minutes.  In  this  bloody  affair,  it  was  said  that 
Tom  Lalor  the  distiller  participated.  Collins  was 
then  brought  into  Stradbally  upon  a farmer’s  car, 
in  which  he  lay  stretched  and  butchered,  as  if  he 
had  been  a pig  ! 

The  hero  of  the  following  pages  being  entitled 
to  hold  a distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Irish 
history,  claims  our  utmost  regard  for  truth,  in  all 
the  details  concerning  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  he  made  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
view — viz. — to  give  freedom  to  his  country,  and 
rescue  her  from  British  rule  and  influence. 

The  early  principles  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
who  was  the  bosom  friend  and  associate  of  Theo- 
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bald  Wolfe  Tone,  were  identically  those  of  Robert, 
who,  glowing  with  the  ardour  of  youth  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England, 
commenced  his  project  of  revolution  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Robert  Emmet  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  principles  in  ?98,  whereas 
it  became  a matter  of  prudence  to  seclude  himself 
from  his  country  and  reside  on  the  Continent  until 
more  lenient  measures,  than  were  then  pursued, 
would  spring  up,  and  justify  him  in  returning  to 
Ireland. 

Previously  to  this,  when  the  peace  concluded  at 
Amiens,  between  England  and  France,  had  ceased, 
and  war  had  broken  out  anew,  the  United  Irish- 
men in  Paris  held  flattering  hopes  that  Buonaparte, 
the  then  ruler  of  France,  would  turn  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  view  in  her  a resource 
that  would  eventually  favour  his  designs  on  Eng- 
land. 

To  effect  a revolution  in  their  own  country, 
appeared  to  Robert  Emmet,  to  his  brother,  and 
their  adherents,  who  were  in  France,  to  be  prac- 
ticable ; and  therefore  that  ardent  young  man  was 
deemed  competent  to  make  the  attempt.  He 
returned  to  Dublin,  under  an  assurance  that  France 
would  assist  as  an  ally  in  its  accomplishment,  and 
as  he  himself  confesses  in  his  defence  before  the 
judges  who  condemned  him,  nothing  was  more 
foreign  to  their  intentions  than  to  transfer  their 
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country  to  a foreign  force  destined  to  aid  them 
in  severing  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  for  ever. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  from  the  French 
capital  in  his  native  city,  he  took  obscure  lodgings 
in  Harold' s-Cross,  and  lived  under  the  name  of 
Hewit.  He  then  rented  a house  near  Rathfarn- 
ham,  in  order  to  begin  the  plans  that  would  be 
requisite  for  this  Herculean  attempt,  and  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  others  who  would  favour  his 
designs,  and  co-operate  in  these  new  projects 
which  had  been  devised  before  his  return  from  the 
Continent. 

Many  who  had  been  concerned  in  ’98  started  up 
for  Robert  Emmet,  and,  among  others,  Nicholas 
Gray,  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the 
Wexford  insurrection.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact 
that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  latter,  who  was 
called  Harry  Hughes,  contributed  two  thousand 
pounds  to  help  in  defraying  the  various  expenses 
incurred  by  Robert  Emmet,  who  had  devoted  his 
own  fortune  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
to  every  purpose  of  procuring  arms,  subsisting  the 
men,  variously  employed  in  the  depots,  and 
delegations  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  picture  which  has  been  drawn  by  a talented 
friend,  of  the  worth,  excellence,  and  patriotism  of 
the  youthful  Robert  Emmet,  is  taken  from  the 
pen  of  his  early  biographer ; and  we  give  it  now  to 
our  readers  with  the  accuracy  due  to  the  memory 
and  mention  of  his  name  : — 

“ There  are  few  persons  whose  name  is  so  hailed 
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by  the  young  and  ardent,  and  whose  character  has 
produced  a greater  effect  upon  society,  than  that 
of  Robert  Emmet. 

“ Emmet  was  moulded  in  nature’s  happiesjt  com- 
bination for  his  destined  service.  He  possessed 
the  physical  qualities  necessary  to  an  accomplished 
speaker,  with  high  intellect  to  master  and  employ 
knowledge  ; with  imaginations  and  feeling  to  sway 
the  passions  and  the  heart ; and  with  a power  of 
incessant  labour  to  collect,  discipline,  and  perfect 
the  varied  materials  of  a revolutionary  undertaking. 
When  love  of  country  is  united  with  great  virtues, 
and  both  are  embellished  by  learning,  taste,  and 
talent,  we  then  see  man  in  his  proudest  form  : we 
overlook  or  forget  all  that  is  weak,  frail,  or  mortal 
in  human  nature,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a being  of 
superior  order.  Such  was  Emmet. 

“ His  amiable  and  esteemed  character  gave  an 
elevating  influence  to  the  fame  of  the  society  of 
which  he  was  the  leader — many  of  whom,  though 
of  equal  talent  and  respectability,  were  inferior  in 
that  fine  sensibility  of  heart  and  constancy  in 
friendship  which  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Nor  was  it  only  for  his  bland 
manners,  and  fine  sensibilities  of  heart,  and  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  and  firmness  in  principle  : he 
ranked  amongst  the  highest  of  its  gifted  sons,  who 
display  its  fertile  genius  and  its  social  spirit — who 
introduced  the  name  of  Ireland  to  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

“ Commensurate  with  his  value  to  relatives  and 
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friends,  and  to  this,  his  native  city,  was  the  ap- 
palling sensation  that  pervaded  his  country,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  lamented  death.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  removal  in  one  unexpected  moment 
from  this  ,busy  life’s  vocations  to  the  oblivious 
silence  of  the  tomb,  should  produce,  as  it  did,  a 
general  burst  of  sorrow,  and  a common  sense  of 
bereavement.” 

Robert  Emmett,  the  better  to  conceal  his  pro- 
jects for  revolution,  kept  himself  secluded  from 
mixing  with  those  ranks  in  society  to  which  his 
family  and  education  entitled  him : he  sought  only 
the  acquaintance  of  such  as,  he  judged  from  their 
former  character  in  ’98,  might  be  induced  to  coin- 
cide in'  opinion,  and  co-operate  in  deed.  During 
four  months,  few  even  knew  of  his  arrival  in 
Dublin  : from  the  secrecy  of  his  measures,  when 
the  commencement  of  his  depots  was  established, 
it  may  be  easily  inferred,  that  neither  means  nor 
mind  were  wanted  to  advance  the  general  plans  of 
this  extraordinary  confederacy,  which  was  hasten- 
ing (as  they  believed)  to  the  successful  issue  of  so 
great  an  enterprise. 

The  principal  depot  into  which  the  various  im- 
plements for  this  national  struggle  were  collected, 
was  Marshalsea-lane,  in  Thomas-street ; that  in 
Patrick-street  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  gunpowder,  and  this  having  been 
blown  up  by  accident,  the  explosion  produced  serious 
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alarm  to  Mr.  Emmett.  To  obviate  suspicion,  it 
was  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  that  coiners  had 
been  at  work,  and  that  some  combustibles,  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  false  money,  being  ignited,  pro- 
duced the  explosion.  The  men  who  proved  them- 
selves faithful  to  Emmett  were  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  to  forward  every  thing  appertaining  to 
the  designs  of  their  leader.  The  two  who  were 
chiefly  sent  to  communicate  with  many  who  were 
influential  both  from  their  wealth  and  connections, 
were  John  Lennon  and  Henry  Hope.  This  latter 
character  was  the  man  in  whose  house,  between 
Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  the  insurrection  of  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  had  been  planned, 
and  soon  afterwards  carried  into  execution — five 
years  before  the  attempt  of  1803  : he  was  always 
termed  by  Emmett  the  faithful  Hope.  To  him  the 
rising  of  Belfast,  at  this  juncture,  was  confided. 
From  thence,  after  failure  of  the  attempt  at  insur- 
rection, he  escaped  into  Westmeath,  and  thence 
to  Drogheda,  where  he  subsisted  himself  by  weav- 
ing on  the  loom.  Lennon,  who  possessed  Emmett’s 
confidence  in  all  his  vicissitudes,  is  still  living,  and 
has  been  not  long  since  in  Dublin,  where  he  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  some  wealthy  individuals  for  aid  to 
commence  in  this  city  his  trade  as  a linen  weaver : 
his  appeal  produced  him  nothing,  consequently  he 
had  to  leave  Dublin  unpitied  and  unpatronised. 
His  natural  talents  are  of  a splendid  cast,  and 
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lie  lias  produced  some  sketches  of  poetry  that 
would  entitle  him  to  a place  among  our  Irish 
bards. 

The  situation  of  the  Marshalsea-lane  depot,  and 
of  the  several  kinds  of  arms  and  other  materials 
prepared  to  attack  the  Castle  and  the  troops,  have 
been  minutely  described  by  J.  L.,  the  faithful  at- 
tendant of  Robert  Emmett. 

The  depot  was  at  the  rear  of  the  then  White 
Bull  Inn,  in  Thomas-street ; it  opened  into  a lane 
parallel  with  Thomas-street,  and  crossed  by  that 
leading  to  the  Marshalsea.  There  was  a door,  No. 
139,  (over  which  the  name  Murphy  is  to  be  seen) 
which  led  into  the  depot,  and  communicated  with 
the  yard  of  the  inn.  From  this  hotel,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Dillon,  all  matters  of  food,  drink,  &c.  &c. 
were  supplied  daily  for  the  men  in  the  depot,  and 
the  ostler  belonging  to  the  inn,  whose  name  was 
Fleming,  was  the  caterer.  Fleming  became  the 
betrayer  of  Emmett  and  his  people,  and  some  fea- 
tures in  the  perfidy  of  this  informer  might  be  assi- 
milated to  the  arch-informer,  Tom  Reynolds.* 

* It  has  not  been  made  known  to  our  readers,  in  the  preceding- 
pages,  that  Tom  Reynolds,  of  infamous  memory,  poisoned  his 
mother  and  his  mother-in-law.  His  mother  being  an  obstacle  to 
his  purposes  of  betraying  the  united  cause  of  his  countrymen, 
he  administered  the  poison  one  morning  while  they  were  alone  at 
breakfast.  He  pretended  to  her  that  he  wanted  something  from 
an  adjoining  room ; she  went  to  procure  it ; he  then  put  the  fatal 
dose  into  her  cup.  While  the  mother  of  this  monster  lay  linger- 
ing in  agony  the  same  day,  her  first  cousin,  Mr.  James  Fitzge- 
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The  construction  of  the  wall,  inside  of  which 
thirty  thousand  pikes  were  secreted,  was  singularly 
built : a frame  corresponding  with  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  room  being  first  made,  a regular 
brick  wall  was  built  within  this  frame,  which  was 
raised  and  lowered  by  windlasses  whenever  neces- 
sary : the  upper  loft  being  without  any  partition, 
admitted  the  raising  of  the  wall,  which  could  be 
then  suspended  by  hooks  of  an  enormous  size. 

The  pike-handles  were  nine  feet  long,  besides 
the  heads,  which  were  fastened  in  by  driving  : the 
handles  were  sawn  in  timber  yards ; they  were  of 
the  best  red  deal.  A quantity  of  pikes,  made  like 
a flail  for  threshing  corn,  was  prepared,  and  in- 

rald,  of  Nurney,  who  is  still  living,  entered  her  apartment,  to  see 
her.  She  exclaimed,  “ I am  poisoned,  my  dear  James,  by  my  own 
hopeful  son.”  She  expired  the  same  night.  Mrs.  Wetherington, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Reynolds,  obtained  from  him  the  loan  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  to  purchase  a cornetcy  for  her  youngest 
son  in  the  ninth  Light  Dragoons.  In  order  to  get  the  money  back 
into  his  pocket,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  member  of  her 
family,  he  adopted  the  summary  mode  of  dispatching  her  by 
poison,  similarly  as  he  did  to  his  own  mother.  This  monster's 
iniquity  and  accumulation  of  crimes  have  entailed  upon  the  Irish 
nation  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  a year,  to 
be  paid  to  his  goodly  sons  and  their  mother,  as  if  the  blood- 
money  already  paid  to  himself,  which  amounted,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  to  the  enormous  height  of  forty-five  thousand  pounds, 
had  not  sufficiently  requited  the  bloody  services  of  the  monster, 
Reynolds  ! ! ! He  died  in  Paris,  and  his  corpse  was  brought  to 
England,  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Welton,  an  obscure 
village  of  Yorkshire,  August,  1836. 
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tended  for  an  attack  on  the  Castle,  &c. ; they  were 
to  be  borne  beneath  a great  coat  for  concealment. 
The  jointed  part,  in  the  middle  of  the  handle,  was 
rendered  strong  by  a rounded  plate  of  brass,  which 
was  fastened  by  a wire  spring. 

Beams  of  plank  were  bored  like  pumps,  which 
were  intended  for  the  attack  on  the  Castle  gate : 
these  were  to  be  filled  each  with  twenty-four 
pounds  of  powder  and  a quantity  of  car  nails  and 
small  pieces  of  iron ; tubes  made  of  brass  were  to 
be  used  in  igniting  these  exploding  beams.  Seve- 
ral thousand  pikes  were  to  be  distributed  and  con- 
veyed within  excavated  beams  of  deal,  thus  formed 
by  thick  boards,  nailed  so  as  to  resemble  balk. 

Blunderbusses,  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols 
were  collected  also  into  the  depot  of  Marshalsea- 
lane ; powder,  in  casks,  and  ball-cartridge  was 
carefully  provided  and  prepared.  The  explosion 
of  Patrick-street  embarrassed  their  projects  for  a 
while,  but  other  plans  quickly  succeeded  to  obtain 
supplies  of  the  articles  destroyed.  Major  Sirr, 
after  two  days  of  searching,  discovered  two  barrels 
of  powder,  which,  at  the  moment  of  being  sent  to 
the  Castle,  was  rescued,  and  a man  of  Sirr’s  shot 
in  the  scuffle.  The  car,  horse,  and  powder  were 
all  forwarded  to  Rathcoffy,  County  Kildare,  by 
some  of  Emmett’s  people* 

Strong  boards  (which  they  called  street  liners) 
were  prepared  for  being  spread  over  the  streets  : 
these  were  perforated  with  spike  nails,  to  annoy 
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the  cavalry,  and  impede  their  progress  in  charg- 
ing. 

Tables  made  of  oak,  a yard  square,  having  a 
number  of  steel  springs,  were  invented  for  throw- 
ing shells,  as  if  thrown  by  a mortar.  This  inven- 
tion of  Finerty,  who  turned  informer,  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  the  government.  A quantity 
of  hand-grenades  were  made,  and  prepared  for  being 
thrown  among  the  soldiery  when  passing;  stones 
and  other  missiles  were  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
houses,  to  be  flung  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiery. 
Some  of  the  beams  intended  to  be  exploded  at  the 
Castle  gate  were  to  be  placed  across  Bridgefoot- 
street  and  Thomas-street,  in  order  to  retard  the 
troops. 

Men  were  expected  from  the  County  Kildare, 
from  Wexford  and  Wicklow  counties;  the  latter 
were  to  attack  the  Pigeon-house,  and  were  to  be 
commanded  by  a man  named  Rice,  from  Donny- 
brook.  He  staid  away  from  his  post ; consequently, 
the  men  could  not  have  acted. 

The  project  of  attack  was  admirably  arranged 
to  ensure  success,  if  the  officers  who  were  nomi- 
nated to  command  the  different  points  had  stood 
forward  to  head  their  men,  and  lead  them  on  boldly 
to  the  fight. 

It  may  partially  extenuate  the  blame  attached  to 
the  Dublin  leaders  for  their  having  totally  aban- 
doned Emmett  and  his  cause  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
when  it  is  understood  that  information  had  been 
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given  at  the  Castle  of  the  intended  rising  five 
hours  before  it  took  place ; and  six  pieces  of  cannon 
had  arrived,  and  were  ready  at  the  spot  where  the 
attack  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  urged  by  many  of  Robert  Emmett’s  most 
zealous  partizans,  that  any  attempt  upon  the  Castle 
would  fail ; they  besought  him  to  suspend,  for 
three  weeks  longer,  the  rising  of  his  men.  This 
he  refused  to  accede  to,  saying,  that  he  was 
pledged,  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
make  the  attempt.  Under  these  assurances  from 
Emmett,  it  was  concluded  that  failure  would  en- 
sue, and  the  Dublin  leaders,  accordingly,  relin- 
quished their  posts. 

Robert  Emmett  and  his  few  faithful  followers 
determined  to  begin  this  national  struggle  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  July,  1803 ; these  faithful  few, 
with  their  leader,  Emmett,  sallied  forth,  and 
began  the  conflict,  to  win  the  battle  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

The  first  information  that  was  given  to  govern- 
ment of  the  intended  rising,  was  by  a man  named 
Power,  from  Prosperous ; for  this  he  received  a 
pension.  Major  Wilcock,  from  Chapelizod,  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Palmerstown,  were  the  next  who 
informed  government  that  an  insurrection  would 
break  out  that  night.  Bodies  of  the  Palmerstown 
weavers  went  away  earlier  that  evening  than  usual, 
and  hastened  into  the  depot  to  be  armed. 

Robert  Emmett,  armed  with  a pike  and  pistols, 
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was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  an  insurgent 
general — in  a green  coat,  with  epaulettes  of  gold 
and  lace,  white  waistcoat,  edged  with  green,  white 
pantaloons,  cocked  hat,  with  a splendid  white  fea- 
ther. There  were  also  a few  dressed  (having  but 
one  epaulette)  in  a similar  uniform.  The  crowds 
that  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  arms  were  regu- 
larly supplied,  but  the  numbers,  as  anticipated, 
did  not  rush  to  the  battle.  Disorder  in  their  ranks 
soon  began  to  display  itself,  and  the  expostulations 
of  their  brave  commander  were  not  attended  to. 
“ To  the  Castle”  was  his  cry,  and  that  the  taking 
of  it  depended  on  themselves.  In  their  march 
through  Thomas-street,  resistance  was  made  from 
the  old  market-house,  by  a party  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  it.  Their  fire  caused  some  discomfiture 
among  the  followers  of  Emmett ; however,  a tem- 
porary advantage  was  gained  by  pressing  forward 
upon  them,  and  they  retreated  towards  the 
Coombe.  Immediately  after  this,  the  catastrophe 
of  Lord  Kilwarden  arose,  from  the  maddened  fury 
of  the  insurgents.  He  was  in  his  carriage,  and 
being  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe,  he  stopped,  and  demanded 
what  was  the  object  of  the  crowd.  On  a sudden, 
being  asked  by  some  of  those  who  thronged  around 
the  carriage,  “Who  are  you?”  Lord  Kilwarden 
ingenuously  told  his  name,  and  began  to  remon- 
strate how  dangerously  for  themselves  and  the 
country  they  seemed  to  be  occupied.  One  of  them 
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instantly,  a man  from  Prosperous,  drove  his  pike 
furiously  at  him,  already  dragged  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  several  joined  in  the  murder.  The  ne- 
phew was  butchered  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
young  lady  was  suffered  to  pass  off  on  foot,  unmo- 
lested. Her  screams  and  distress  surpassed  all 
description. 

The  murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden  was  the  most 
distressful  and  lamentable  scene  which  occurred 
for  many  years  in  the  city.  The  intrepidity  dis- 
played by  that  venerable  judge,  in  the  case  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  when  urged  by  his  advo- 
cate, John  Philpot  Curran,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  should  eternise  his  worth,  and  enshrine 
his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen.  The  ex- 
cess perpetrated  by  the  act  of  his  murder,  will 
admit  of  no  palliation  : every  lover  of  his  country 
should  deplore  the  death  of  the  venerable  Lord 
Kilwarden. 

This  minder  proved  peculiarly  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  Emmett.  This  youthful  leader,  full  of 
ardour  and  honour,  smitten  to  the  heart  for  the 
conduct  of  his  ungovernable  followers,  cried  out, 
c Such  scenes  of  murder  cannot  be  admitted;  I and 
the  few  officers  who  accompany  me,  will  abandon 
you,  unless  you  obey  us,  your  leaders,  and  restrain 
yourselves  from  committing  what  would  tarnish 
our  cause  for  ever.” 

Dismay  and  discomfiture  were  now  apparent 
among  the  insurgents.  They  began  to  break  and 
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fly  from  the  soldiery,  who  were  arriving  in  great 
numbers,  and  becoming  too  strong  to  be  driven  back. 
Emmett  and  the  few  faithful  followers  who  clung 
closely  to  his  fate,  escaped  the  fire  of  the  mus- 
quetry.  They  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  scouts 
and  guards  who  had  been  widely  spread  through 
the  city  to  seize  all  stragglers  that  could  be  met 
with. 

After  getting  clear  of  the  suburbs,  these  insur- 
gent officers  proceeded  in  a body  of  about  fourteen 
men ; they  arrived  among  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low, without  interruption,  where  after  passing  a 
few  days  in  deliberating  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
Emmett  was  advised  to  proceed  towards  Arklow, 
where  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  a fishing 
smack,  and  escape  to  France.  The  destiny  of  poor 
Emmett  was  fast  approaching.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  counsel  of  his  few  faithful  friends,  and,  after 
some  melancholy  observations  on  the  failure  of 
their  cause,  and  recommending  some  to  proceed  to 
Kildare,  and  endeavour  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  he  expressed  a desire 
of  returning  secretly  to  Dublin,  where  he  would 
see  if  any  thing  new  could  be  attempted  to  remedy 
the  failure  of  their  cause.  He  returned  therefore, 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  took  lodgings  once  more  at 
Harold’s-cross,  in  the  house  of  Palmer,  who  soon 
betrayed  him  to  Major  Sirr.  This  noted  charac- 
ter made  his  capture  of  poor  Emmett  secure.  His 
attendants,  the  guards,  were  at  hand,  and  resist- 
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ance  was  impracticable,  whereas  Sirr  got  secretly 
into  the  house,  and  seized  him  while  writing  at  his 
desk.  The  day  previous  to  his  arrest,  the  patriotic 
Emmett  handed  to  his  faithful  John  Lennon  ninety 
guineas  for  himself  and  eight  fellow-sufferers,  who 
were  secretly  keeping  together  at  Rathcoffy,  at  the 
house  of  a farmer  Frayne.  He  betrayed  them  to 
government;  they  were  arrested  in  the  county 
Galway  : Lennon  escaped  at  Oranmore  the  night 
of  them  arrest ; he  still  lives  unsubdued  by  adver- 
sity, and  unsullied  in  character. 

We  return  to  Emmett.  It  is  admitted  that  he 
loved  the  daughter  of  J ohn  Philpot  Curran,  and 
it  is  also  known  that  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  ob- 
tain an  interview,  and  for  that  end  wrote  her  some 
letters,  prior  to  his  arrest.  She,  amiable  soul, 
received  his  assurances  of  affection  with  mutual 
attachment.  After  his  tragical  demise  and  execu- 
tion, Miss  Curran  became  inconsolable  for  the  fate 
of  her  dear  Emmett.  She  married  an  officer,  who 
wooed  and  obtained  her  hand.  They  travelled  to 
Sicily,  where  she  died,  broken  in  heart  and  mind 
for  the  fate  of  her  first  lover. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  trial  of  Emmett 
commenced.  He  was  tried  by  Lord  Norbury,  and 
the  Barons  George  and  Daly,  judges.  The  pro- 
secution was  conducted  with  peculiar  virulence 
against  the  prisoner.  The  speech  of  Plunket, 
king’s  counsel,  has  afforded  a specimen  of  what 
human  nature  is  capable  of.  Plunket’s  early  pa- 
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tronage  was  strengthened  by  that  of  Dr.  Emmett, 
father  to  the  victim  about  to  be  immolated,  and 
now  designated,  by  the  words  of  his  accuser,  asa  ^ 
rebel  of  the  blackest  die.  Emmett’s  condemnation 
was  speedily  decided.  On  the  day  following  he 
was  brought  to  Thomas-street,  the  scene  of  his 
attempts  at  revolution,  and  opposite  Catherine’s 
church  the  gallows  was  erected  for  this  sorrowful 
tragedy.  In  the  same  place  eighteen  more  victims, 
for  the  same  cause,  were  sacrificed. 

66  Qiue  bellua  ruptis  cum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se 
prava  catenis.”  What  animal  that  breaks  its  chains, 
returns  to  its  fetters  ? Had  Emmett  but  escaped 
to  France,  what  a picture  might  he  have  drawn  of 
his  country  and  countrymen  ? Fate  ordained  it 
otherwise.  He  returned  to  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who,  after  severing  the  head  from  the  body, 
cut  the  body  into  quarters,  and  raised  the  head 
upon  the  top  of  a pike,  with  these  words,  “ behold 
the  head  of  a traitor.”  His  remains  lie  in  Bully’ s- 
acre,  without  a stone  to  commemorate  the  name  of 
the  martyred  Robert  Emmett. 

After  his  trial  had  ended,  the  noble  soul  of  the 
condemned  victim  burst  forth  an  effusion  of  elo- 
quence, which  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  to  catch  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
our  readers,  it  is  now  given  in  the  same  words  that 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  that  illustrious  youth,  who 
sacrificed  both  life  and  fortune  for  the  sole  love  of 
his  country. 
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ROBERT  EMMETT,  ESQ. 

IN  REPLY  TO  LORD  NORBURY,  ON  BEING  ASKED  WHY  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  AND 
EXECUTION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PRONOUNCED  ON  HIM,  ACCORDING  TO  LAW. 

“ My  Lords — I am  asked  what  I have  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  me,  according  to  law.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  which  can  alter  your  predeterminations, 
nor  that  it  will  become  me  to  say,  with  any  view  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  that  sentence  I must  abide  by  ; but  I have  that  to  say, 
which  interests  me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  laboured 
(as  was  necessarily  your  office  in  the  present  circumstances  ot 
this  oppressed  country)  to  destroy.  I have  much  to  say  why  my 
reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the  foul  accusations  and 
calumny  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it.  I do  not  imagine, 
that  seated  where  you  are,  your  minds  can  be  so  free  from 
impurity  as  to  receive  the  least  impression  from  what  I am  going 
to  utter.  I have  no  hopes  that  I can  anchor  my  character  in  the 
breast  of  a court,  constituted  and  trammelled  as  this  is ; I only 
wish,  and  the  utmost  I expect  is,  that  your  lordships  will  suffer 
it  to  float  down  your  memories,  untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of 
prejudice,  until  it  find  some  more  hospitable  harbour,  to  shelter 
it  from  the  storms  by  which  it  is  at  present  buffetted.  Were  I 
only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your  tribunal, 
I should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me 
without  a murmur ; but  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  delivers 
my  body  to  the  executioner  will,  through  the  ministry  of  the  law, 
labour  in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  character  to  obloquy  ; 
for  there  must  be  guilt  somewhere,  whether  in  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  or  in  the  catastrophe,  must  determine.  A man  in  my 
situation  has  not  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune, 
and  the  force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or 
subjugated,  but  the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice  ! The 
man  dies  but  his  memory  lives  ; that  mine  may  not  perish,  that 
it  may  live  in  the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  I seize  upon  this 
opportunity  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  me.  When  my  spirit  shall  have  joined  those 
bands  of  martyred  heroes,  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 
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scaffold  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  country  and  of  vir- 
tue, this  is  my  hope — I wish  that  my  memory  and  name  may 
animate  those  who  survive  me — while  I look  down  with  compla- 
cency on  the  destruction  of  that  perfidious  government,  which 
upholds  its  dominion  by  the  blasphemy  of  the  Most  High — 
which  displays  its  power  over  man,  as  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field — which  sets  man  upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the 
name  of  God,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow,  who  believes  or 
doubts  a little  more  or  a little  less  than  the  government  standard 
— a government  which  is  sated  to  barbarity,  by  the  cries  of  the 
orphans,  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  it  has  made.” 

Here  Lord  Norbury,  one  of  the  judges,  interrupted  Mr. 
Emmett,  saying,  that  the  mean  and  wicked  enthusiasts,  who 
felt  as  he  did,  were  not  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wild  designs. 

“ I appeal  to  the  immaculate  God  ! — I swear  by  the  throne  of 
heaven,  before  which  I must  shortly  appear  ! ! ! — by  the  blood  of 
those  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me  ! ! — that  my 
conduct  through  all  this  peril  and  through  all  my  purposes,  has 
been  governed  only  by  the  convictions  I have  uttered,  and  by  no 
other  view  than  that  of  their  cure  and  the  emancipation  of  my 
country  from  the  superinhuman  oppression  under  which  it  has 
so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed — and  that  I confidently  and 
assuredly  hope,  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  may  appear,  there 
is  still  union  and  strength  enough  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this 
noble  enterprise!  ! ! Of  this  I speak  with  confidence — of  intimate 
knowledge — and  with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that 
confidence.  Think  not,  my  lord,  I say  this  for  the  petty  gra- 
tification of  giving  you  a transitory  uneasiness.  A man  who 
never  yet  raised  his  voice  to  assert  a lie,  will  not  hazard  his 
character  with  posterity,  by  asserting  a falsehood  on  a subject  so 
important  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes,  my 
lords,  a man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until 
his  country  is  liberated,  will  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  envy 
to  impeach  the  probity  which  he  means  to  preserve  even  in  the 
grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns  him.” 

Here,  again,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  court. 
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“ Again,  I say,  that  what  I have  spoken  was  not  intended  for 
your  lordships,  whose  situation  I commiserate  rather  than 
envy.  My  expressions  were  for  my  countrymen.  If  there  is  a 
true  Irishman  present  let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour 
of  affliction.’’ 

Here  Lord  Norbury  told  him  he  did  not  sit  there  to  hear 
treason. 

“1  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a judge,  when 
a prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
law  ; I have  also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it  their 
duty  to  hear  with  patience,  and  to  speak  with  humanity,  to  exhort  the 
victims  of  the  law,  and  to  offer,  with  tender  benignity,  their  opinion 
of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he 
has  been  found  guilty.  That  a judge  has  thought  it  his  duty  so 
to  have  done,  I have  no  doubt ; but  where  are  your  boasted 
institutions  ? And  where  are  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency, 
and  mildness  of  your  courts  of  justice,  if  an  infortunate  prisoner, 
whom  your  policy  and  not  justice , is  about  to  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  explain  his  motives  sincerely 
and  truly,  and  to  vindicate  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 
My  lords,  it  may  be  a part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice,  to 
bow  a man’s  mind  by  humiliation  to  the  purposed  ignominy  of 
the  scaffold ! But  worse  to  me  than  purposed  shame  or  the 
scaffold’s  terrors  would  be  the  tame  endurance  of  charges  and 
imputations  laid  against  me  in  this  court ! You,  my  lord,  are 
a judge — I am  the  supposed  culprit ; I am  a man — you  are  a 
man  also — by  a revolution  of  power  we  might  change  places, 
though  we  never  could  change  characters.  If  I stand  at  the 
bar  of  this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  what  a 
farce  is  your  justice. — If  I stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not  vindi- 
cate my  character,  how  dare  you  calumniate  it  ? Does  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  your  policy  inflicts  on  my  body,  also 
condemn  my  tongue  to  silence,  and  my  reputation  to  reproach  ? 
Your  executioner  may  abridge  the  period  of  my  existence,  but 
while  I exist,  I shall  not  cease  to  vindicate  my  character  and 
motives  from  your  aspersions ; and  as  a man,  to  whom  fame  is 
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dearer  than  life,  I will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life,  in  doing 
j ustice  to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which  is 
the  only  legacy  I can  leave  to  those  I honour  and  love,  and  for 
whom  I am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  my  lord,  we  must  appear 
on  the  Great  Bay,  at  one  common  tribunal,  and  it  will  then 
remain  for  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to  show  a collective 
universe  who  was  engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives.5’ 

Here  he  was  again  interrupted. 

“ My  lords,  will  a dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of 
exculpating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  of  a re- 
proach thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial  by  charging  him  with 
ambition,  and  attempting  to  castaway,  for  a paltry  consideration, 
the  liberties  of  his  country  ? Why  did  your  lordships  insult  me  ? 
Or,  rather,  why  insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me,  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  me  ? I know,  my  lords, 
that  form  prescribes  that  you  should  ask  the  question — the  form 
also  presents  a right  of  answering.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  trial , since 
sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the  Castle,  before  your  jury 
were  impannelled.  Your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the 
oracle , and  I submit,  but  I insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms.” 

Here  Mr.  Emmett  paused,  and  the  court  desired  him  to  proceed. 

“ I am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  to  France — an  emissary 
to  France ! and  for  what  end?  It  is  alleged,  that  I wished  to 
sell  the  independence  of  my  country  ! and  for  that  end  was  the 
object  of  my  ambition  ? and  is  this  the  mode  by  which  a tribunal 
of  justice  reconciles  contradictions  ? No,  I am  no  emissary — 
and  my  ambition  was  to  hold  a place  among  the  deliverers  of  my 
country — not  in  profit  nor  in  power,  but  in  the  glory  of  the 
achievement  ! — sell  my  country’s  independence  to  France  ! And 
for  what  ? Was  it  for  a change  of  masters?  No,  but  for  my 
ambition  ! Oh,  my  country,  was  it  personal  ambition  that  could 
influence  me  ! Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions,  could  I not, 
by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  consideration  of 
my  family,  have  placed  myself  amongst  the  proudest  of  your 
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oppressors  ! My  country  was  my  idol ! — to  it  I sacrifice  every 
selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment,  and  for  it  I offer  up  myself,  O 
God  I No,  my  lord,  I acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on 
delivering  my  country  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  and  unrelenting 
tyranny,  and  from  the  more  galling  yoke,  a domestic  faction  * 
which  is  joint  participator  in  the  patricide , for  the  ignominy  of 
existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendour,  and  a conscious  depravity. 
It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this 
doubly-rivetted  despotism;  I wished  to  place  her  independence 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth  ; I wished  to  exalt  her 
to  the  highest  station  in  the  world.  Connexion  with  France  was, 
indeed,  intended,  but  only  as  far  as  mutual  interest  would  sanction 
and  require.  Were  they  to  assume  any  authority  inconsistent 
with  the  purest  independence,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  their 
destruction.  We  sought  aid — we  sought  it,  as  we  had  assurances 
we  should  obtain  it,  as  auxiliaries  in  war  and  allies  in  peace. 
Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  enemies,  uninvited  by 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  I should  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  of 
my  strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I should  advise  you  to  meet 
them  upon  the  beach,  with  a sword  in  one  hand  and  a torch  in  the 
other — I would  meet  them  with  all  the  destructive  fury  of  war — 
I would  animate  my  countrymen  to  immolate  them  in  their  boats 
before  they  had  contaminated  the  soil  of  my  country  ! If  they 
succeeded  in  landing,  and  if  forced  to  retire  before  superior  disci- 
pline, I would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  burn  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  the  last  intrenchment  of  liberty  should  be  my  grave ! 
What  I could  not  do  myself,  if  I should  fall,  I should  leave  as  a 
last  charge  to  my  countrymen  to  accomplish,  because  I should 
feel  conscious  that  life,  any  more  than  death  is  unprofitable,  when 
a foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjection.  But  it  was  not 
as  an  enemy  that  the  succours  of  France  were  to  land.  I looked, 
indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France — but  I wished  to  prove  to 

France  and  the  world,  that  Irishmen  deserved  to  be  assisted 

that  they  were  indignant  at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  in- 
dependence and  liberty  of  their  country.  I wished  to  procure  for 


* The  Orangemen. 
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my  country  the  guarantee  which  Washington  procured  for 
America — to  procure  an  aid,  which,  by  its  example,  would  be  as 
important  as  its  valour — disciplined,  gallant,  pregnant  with  science 
and  with  experience,  who  would  perceive  the  good,  and  polish  the 
rough  points  of  our  character.  They  would  come  to  us  as  strangers 
and  leave  us  as  friends,  after  sharing  our  perils  and  elevating  our 
destiny.  These  were  my  views,  and  these  only  became  Irishmen. 
I know  your  most  implacable  enemies  are  in  the  bosom  of  your 
country.  I have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  efforts 
to  emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of 
the  combination  of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your  lordship  expresses  it 
c the  life  and  blood  of  this  conspiracy .’  You  do  me  honour  over- 

much— you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  the 
superior.  There  are  men  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  not  only 
superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  conception  of  yourself,  my 
lord ; men  before  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I 
should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who  would  think  them- 
selves dishonoured  to  be  called  your  friend — who  would  not  dis- 
grace themselves  by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand.” 

Here  he  was  again  interrupted  by  Lord  Norbury. 

“ What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  my  passage  to  the 
scaffold  which  that  tyranny  (of  which  you  are  only  the  inter- 
mediate executioner)  has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I am  ac- 
countable for  all  the  blood  that  has  and  will  be  shed  in  this 
struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor  ! Shall  you  tell 
me  this,  and  must  I be  so  very  a slave  as  not  to  repel  it  ? I do 
not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge  to  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  my  whole  life,  and  am  I to  be  appalled  and  falsified 
by  a mere  remnant  of  mortality  ? — by  you , too,  who  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  shed  in 
your  unhallowed  ministry  in  one  great  reservoir , your  lordship 
might  swim  in  it !” 

Here  the  judge  interfered. 

“ Let  no  man  dare,  when  I am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dis- 
honour— let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I could 
have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country’s  liberty  and 
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independence,  or  that  I could  have  been  the  pliant  minion  of 
power  in  the  oppression  or  the  miseries  of  my  countrymen  ! The 
proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government  speaks  for  our 
views — no  inference  can  be  tortured  from  it  to  countenance  bar- 
barities or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjugation,  or  humiliation, 
or  treachery  from  abroad.  I would  not  have  submitted  to  a 
foreign  oppression — for  the  same  reason  I would  resist  the  foreign 
and  domestic.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I would  have  fought 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemies  should  only 
enter  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse  ; and  who  lived  but  for 
my  country,  and  who  subjugated  myself  to  the  danger  of  the 
jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  the  bondage  of  the  grave — 
only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights  and  my  country  her 
independence  ! And  am  I to  be  upbraided  with  calumny  and  not 
suffered  to  resist  and  repel  it  ? No  ; God  forbid  !” 

Here  Lord  Nor  bury  told  Mr.  Emmett  that  his  sentiments 
and  language  disgraced  his  family,  his  education,  but  more  par- 
ticularly his  father,  Dr.  Emmett,  who  was  a man,  if  alive,  would 
not  countenance  such  opinions. 

To  which  Mr.  Emmett  replied — “ If  the  ’spirits  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  participate  in  the  concerns  and  cares  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  world,  oh,  ever  dear  and 
venerated  shade  of  my  departed  father ! look  down  with  scrutiny 
on  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I have  ever  for 
a moment  deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriot- 
ism which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind, 
and  for  which  I am  now  to  offer  up  my  life  ! My  lords,  you  are 
impatient  for  the  sacrifice  ! — the  blood  which  you  seek  is  not 
congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  surround  your  victim ; 
it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through  the  channels  which 
God  has  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which  you  are  about  to 
destroy  for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they  cry  to  heaven — be 
yet  patient ! I have  but  few  words  more  to  say — I am  going  to 
my  cold  and  silent  grave — my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished 
— my  race  is  run — the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I sink 
into  its  bosom  ! I have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure 
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from  this  world — it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph ; for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare 
now  vindicate  them,  let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and 
peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  and  my  memory  in 
oblivion,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character — when  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  then , and  not  till  then}  let  my  epitaph  be  written  ! I 
have  done.” 


My  readers  will  view,  as  I trust,  with  patience, 
the  following  narrative  of  the  privations  which 
I myself  have  undergone  in  consequence  of  the 
part  which  I had  acted  in  ’98.  See  from  page  71 
to  79. 

My  father,  Sylvester  Kelly  of  Kilcoo,  was  one 
of  the  old  tenantry  on  the  Leinster  estate,  occu- 
pying two  large  farms,  Kilcoo  and  Coolroe,  which 
lie  within  a mile  or  thereabouts  of  the  town  of 
Athy. 

According  to  records  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  the  rolls  office,  Chancery,  the  baronies 
of  Sliemargee,  Ballyadams,  &c.  belonged  to  the 
O’Kelly  family ; and  extended  to  the  river  Barrow, 
in  which  district  the  above  two  farms  are  situated. 
In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,* 


* See  vol.  ii.  of  Hardiman’s  Irish  Minstrelsy. 
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Fergus  O’ Kelly  of  Luggacurran  Castle*  barony  of 
Ballyadams,  was  basely  murdered  on  the  top  of 
Kilkea  Castle,  by  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Kildare. 
These  large  estates  were  confiscated  and  given  to 
the  earl.  O’ Kelly  fell  into  his  snares  thus  : — Kil- 
dare passed  some  weeks  at  the  mansion  of  O’Kelly, 
who  being  invited  to  partake  in  turn  of  the  earl’s  hos- 
pitality proceeded  to  Kilkea,  where  being  conducted 
to  the  top  of  the  castle,  as  if  to  view  the  country 
around,  he  was  instantly  beheaded  by  assassins, 
already  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  The  head 
was  then  forwarded  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
head  of  a rebel  chief.  From  the  family  of  the 
murdered  O’Kelly  my  father  always  claimed  his 
descent,  and  always  took  delight  in  saying  that  he 
was  then  living  on  what  was  once  the  estate  of  his 
ancestors. 

It  was  my  lot  to  have  mingled,  though  very 
young,  with  the  principles  of  the  day,  and  when 
persecution  raged,  and  the  civil  strife  of  ’98,  had 
commenced,  I took  my  stand  among  the  people. 
After  two  days  of  marching  and  countermarching 
with  the  Athy  men,  on  Whitmonday  morning  of 
that  year,  I was  deputed  (as  has  been  already 


* Where  O’Kelly’s  Castle  stood  is  quite  contiguous  to  the 
Chapel  of  Luggacurran.  John  Dunne  of  Raheenahole,  farmer, 
>vas  the  person  who  turned  up  the  last  stone  of  the  Castle  of 
O’Kelly,  and  burned  it  into  lime. 
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shown),  by  the  insurgents  upon  Knockallin,  to 
make  peace  with  Generals  Lake  and  Dundas,  which 
was  happily  concluded,  and  observed  by  me  and  the 
people.  After  this  peace  I remained  tranquilly  at 
home  with  my  father,  whom  I succeeded  in  1803. 
He  bequeathed  to  me  his  chattle  property,  and  as 
his  tenure  was  that  of  leases  from  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  it  was  among  his  last  hopes,  that  I would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a renewal  of 
the  above  farms.  Soon  after  the  death  of  my  father 
I proceeded  to  America,  with  my  wife  and  three 
young  children,  having  left  my  brother  John  and 
my  mother  in  possession  of  my  father’s  bequest  to 
me.  This  young  man  having  died  suddenly,  I was 
written  for  by  my  mother,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
to  return  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  renew  my  father’s 
leases  of  Kilcoo  and  Coolroe.  My  brother,  Thomas 
Kelly,  of  Castletown,  the  estate  of  George  Putland, 
Esq.,  waited  on  the  duke’s  agents,  Henry  Hamilton 
and  his  son  John  : he  informed  them  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  my  brother,  my  mother 
had  written  for  me  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  renew 
the  leases  of  Kilcoo  and  Coolroe,  then  within  one 
year  of  expiring.  Harry  Hamilton  immediately  on 
the  mention  of  my  name,  replied,  66  Don’t  send  for 
the  colonel,  he  never  shall  get  a perch  of  the  duke’s 
estate.” 

I was  then  residing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
State  of  Maryland,  where  I was  principal  of  a 
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flourishing  academy.  On  receipt  of  my  mother’s 
letter,  I returned  with  my  family  to  Ireland,  and 
having  re-commenced  (as  I thought)  the  career  of' 
a respectable  land-holder,  among  my  former 
friends,  every  hope  was  indulged  that  I would  be 
able  to  obtain  new  leases  from  the  present  Duke 
of  Leinster.  This  hope  was  vain  and  illusory. 
When  the  day  arrived  that  our  leases  had  expired, 
May  1,  1825,  possession  of  the  farms  was  peace- 
ably surrendered;  but  alas  ! on  the  25th  of  July 
following,  I was  denounced  by  the  duke  himself 
(his  agent,  Hamilton,  being  present).  He  de- 
clared, with  a vehement  tone  of  voice,  that  I 
never  should  get  the  above  lands.  His  sentenefv 
of  expulsion  was  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
the  poet : — 66  Hsec  mea  sunt,  veteres  migrate  co- 
loni i.  e.  These  lands  are  mine,  you  old  inha- 
bitants withdraw  from  them. 

Mr.  Sweeny,  an  attorney,  vras  immediately 
nominated  the  tenant : he  was  a county  W exford 
man,  brought  to  possess  himself  of  those  lands 
which  my  father,  in  whose  character  no  possible 
error  could  be  traced,  invariably  and  emphatically 
called,  the  estate  of  his  Milesian  ancestors. 

The  public  may  infer  from  the  above  what 
losses  I have  sustained  for  having  displayed  a de- 
termination to  resist  oppression,  and  from  having 
obtained  a cessation  of  hostilities,  and  peace  for 
the*people,  on  Whitmonday  of  ’98. 
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In  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  obtain, 
either  from  the  duke  or  his  agents,  the  re-pos- 
session of  those  two  extensive  farms,  where  I was 
born  and  brought  up,  I was  forced  to  emigrate 
with  my  family  to  France,  where  I continued 
for  seven  years.  There  I gained  many  friends  of 
the  highest  order  among  the  French,  and  procured 
for  my  children  an  education  which  has  ushered 
them  into  notice  and  respectability  in  this  city. 


It  would  appear  that  the  subjoined  letter,  re- 
cently obtained  from  the  Rev.  John  Lalor,  P.P. 
Athy,  would  sanction  my  pretensions  to  what  I 
advance  on  the  score  of  family  and  moral  character. 

“ Athy,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  Sept.  16th,  1841. 
“ I have  known  the  bearer,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  for  several  years. 
He  is  a member  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael’s,  Athy,  of  which  I am  the  pastor.  He 
wishes  to  return  from  this  country,  together  with  his  excellent 
family,  to  France,  where  he  has  lived  for  some  years.  I am  also 
happy  to  state  as  to  his  high  character,  as  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man, which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 

(Signed)  “ John  Lalor, 

“‘Pastor  of  St.  Michael’s,  Athy,  Ireland.” 

(Authenticated) 

“ This  signature  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lalor  is  authentic. 

“Very  Rev.  W.  Meyler,  V.G. 

“ Westland  row,  Dublin,  Sept.  29th,  1841.” 


THE  END. 
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